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Sent from Heaven, but little thought of—locked up in that 
trite small-printed book, the Bible—lies the germ of moral reno- 
vation—the only secret for making base spirits noble, and fallen 
spirits holy. Received into the confiding heart, and developed 
in congenial affections, it comes forth in all the wonderful varie- 
ties of vital Christianity ; and, according as the recipient’s dispo- 
sition is energy or mildness, activity or contemplation, it creates 
a bold reformer or a benign philanthropist—a valiant worker or 
a far-seen thinker. In bolts that melt as well as burn, it flashes 
from Luther's surcharged spirit; and in comprehensive kindliness 
spreads its warm atmosphere round Melanchthon’s loving nature. 
In streams of fervour and fiery earnestness, it follows Zuingle’s 
smoking path, and in a halo of excessive brightness encircles 
Calvin’s awful brow. In impulses of fond beneficence it tingles 
in Howard's restless feet, and in a blaze of in-door gladness wel- 
comes Cowper’s friends. But whether its manifestations be the 
more beauteous, or the more majestic, of all the influences which 
can alter or ennoble man it is beyond comparison the most po- 
tent and pervasive. In the sunny suffusion with which it cheers 
existence, in the holy ambition which it kindles, and in the in- 
tensity which it imparts to character, that Gospel is “ the power 
of God.” 

And just as its advent is the grand epoch in the individual’s 
progress, so its scanty or copious presence gives a corresponding 
aspect to a nation’s history. When its power is feeble—when 
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few members of the community are up-borne by its joyful and 
strenuous force—when there is little of its genial infusion to make 
kindness spontaneous, and when men forget its solemn future, 
which renders duty so urgent and self-denial so easy—the pub- 
lic virtues languish, and the moral grandeur of that empire dies. 
It needs something of the Gospel to produce a real patriot; it 
needs more of it to create a philanthropist; and, amidst the 
trials of temper, the seductions of party, and the misconstructions 
of motive, it needs it all to give that patriot or philanthropist 
perseverance to the end. It needs a wide diffusion of the Gospel 
to fill a Parliament with high-minded statesmen, and a country 
with happy homes. And it will need its prevailing ascendancy 
to create peace among the nations, and secure the good-will of 
man to man. 

The world has not yet exhibited the spectacle of an entire people 
evangelized; but there have been repeated instances where this 
vital element has told perceptibly on national character; and in the 
nobler tone of public acting, and higher pulse of popular feeling, 
might be recognised a people nearer God. In England, for ex- 
ample, there have been three evangelic eras. ‘Thrice over have 
ignorance and apathy been startled into light and wonder; and 
thrice over has a vigorous minority of England’s inhabitants felt 
anew all the goodness or grandeur of the ancient message. And 
it is instructive to remark, how at each successive awakening an 
impulse was given to the nation’s worth which never afterwards 
faded entirely out of it. Partial as the influence was, and 
few as they were who shared it, an element was infused into the 
popular mind, which, like salt imbibed from successive strata by 
the mineral spring, was never afterwards lost, but, now that ages 
have lapsed, may still be detected in the national character. The 
Reformers preached the Gospel, and the common people heard 
it gladly. Beneath the doublet of the thrifty trader, and the 
home-spun jerkin of the stalwart yeoman, was felt a throb of new 
nobility. A monarch and her ministers remotely graced the 
pees: but it was to the stout music of old Latimer that the 

{nglish Reformation marched, and it was a freer soil which 
iron heels and wooden sandals trode as they clashed and clatter- 
ed to the burly tune. This Gospel was the birth of British 
liberty. Its right of private judgment revealed to many not 
only how precious is every soul, but how important is every citi- 
zen; and as much as it deepened the sense of religious re- 
sponsibility, it awakened the desire of personal freedom. It took 
the Saxon churl, and taught him the softer manners and state- 
lier spirit of his conqueror. It “mended the mettle of his blood;” 
and gave him something better than Norman chivalry. Quick- 
ening with its energy the endurance of the Saxon, and temper- 
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ing with its amenity the fierceness of the Gaul, it made the 
Englishman.—Then came the Puritan awakening—in its com- 
mencement the most august revival which Europe ever witness- 
ed. Stately, forceful, and thrilling, the Gospel echoed over the 
land, and a penitent nation bowed before it. Lon g-fasting, much- 
reading, deep-thinking g_ theology, became the literature, the me- 
ditation and the talk of the people, and religion the business of the 
realm. With the fear of God nk in their s spirits, and with hearts 
soft and plastic to His Word, it was amazing how promptly the 
sternest requirements were conceded, and the most stringent re- 
forms carried through. Never, in England, were the things 
temporal so trivial, ‘and the things eternal so evident, as when 
Baxter, all but disembodied, and Howe, wrapt in bright and 
present communion, and Allein, radiant with the joy which shone 
through him, lived before their people the wonders they pro- 
claimed. And never among the people was there more of that 
piety which looks inward and upward—which longs for a healthy 
soul, and courts that supernal influence which alone can make it 
prosper ; never more of that piety which in every action consults, 
and in every incident recognises Him in whom we move and have 
our being. “Perh: aps its long regards and lofty aspirations, the ab- 
sence of short distances in its field of view, and that one all-absorb- 
ing future which had riveted its eye, gave it an aspect too solemn 
and aseetic—the look of a pilgrim leaving earth rather than 
an heir of glory going home. Still it was England’s most 
erect and earnest century; and none who believe that worship 
is the highest work of man can doubt that, of all its predeces- 
sors, this Puritan generation lived to the grandest purpose. 
Pity that in so many ears the din of Naseby and Marston 
Moor has drowned the most sublime of national melodies—the 
joyful noise of a people praising God. The religion of the period 
was full of reverence and adoration and self-denial. Setting com- 
mon life and its meanest incidents to the music of Scripture, and 
advancing to battle in the strength of psalms, its worthies were 
more awful than heroes. ‘They were incorruptible and irresistible 
men, who lived under the All-seeing eye and leaned on the Omni- 
potent arm, and who found in God's nearness the sanctity of 
every spot and the solemnity of every moment.—Then, after a 
dreary interval—after the boisterous irreligion of the latter 
Stuarts and the cold flippaney which so long outlived them, came 
the Evangelical Revival of last century. Full-hearted and 
affectionate, sometimes brisk and vivacious, but always down- 
right and practical, the Gospel of that era spoke to the good 
sense and warm feelings of the nation. In the electric fire of 
Whitefield, the rapid “fervour of Romaine, the caustic force of 
Berridge and Rowland Till, and the fatherly wisdom of John 
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Newion and Henry Venn—in these modern evangelists there 
was not the momentum whose lung range demolished error’s 
strongest holds, nor the massive doctrine which built up the tall 
and stately pile of Puritan theology. That day was past, and that 
work was done. For the Christian warfare these solemn iron- 
sides and deep-sounding culverines were no longer wanted; but, 
equipped with the brief logic and telling earnestness of their 
eager sincerity, the lighter troops of this modern campaign ran 
swiftly in at the open gate, and next instant huzza’d from the 
walls of the citadel. And for spiritual! masonry the work was 
too abundant and the workers too few to admit of the spacious 
old temple style. Run up in haste and roofed over in a hurry, 
its earlier piety too often dwelt in tents; and before the roaming 
architect could return, his work would sometimes suffer loss, 
But when growing experience urged more pains, and increasing 
labourers made it possible, the busier habits of the time could 
still be traced in the slighter structure. The great glory of this 
recent Gospel is the sacred element which it has infused into an 
age which, but for it, would be wholly secular, and the sustain- 
ing element which it has inspired into a community which, but 
for its blessed hope, would be toil-worn and life-weary. No 
generation ever drudged so hard as this, and yet none has worked 
more cheerily. None was ever so tempted to churlish selfish- 
ness, and yet none has been more bountiful, and given such 
strength and wealth away. And none was ever more beset with 
facilities for vice and folly, and yet none has more abounded in 
disinterested characters and loving families full of loveliness. 
Other ages may surpass it in the lone grandeur and awful goodness 
of some pre-eminent name ; but in the diffusion of piety, in the 
simplicity and gladness of domestic religion, and in the many 
forms of intelligent and practical Christianity, it surpasses thein 
all. With “Gop 1s Love” for the sunny legend in its open 
sky, and with Bible-texts efflorescing in every-day duiies round 
its agile feet, this latter Gospel has left along its path the fairest 
specimens of talents consecrated and industry evangelized. Nor 
till all missionaries like Henry Martyn and John Williams, and 
all sweet singers like Kirke White and Jane Taylor, and all 
friends of humanity like Fowell Buxton, and Elizabeth Fry, 
have passed away; nor till the Bible, Tract and Missionary 
Societies have done their work, will it be known how benign and 
heart-expanding was that Gospel largess which a hundred years 
ago began to bless the land. Three evangelic eras have come, 
and two of them are gone. The first of these made its subjects 
Bible-readers, brave and free. The second made them Bible- 
singers, full of its deep harmonies and high devotion, and from 
earthly toil and tumult hid in the pavilion of its stately song. 
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The third made them Bible-doers, kind, liberal, and active, and 
social withal—mutually attractive and mutually confiding— 
loving to work and worship together. The first found the En- 
glish commoner little better than a serf; but it gave hima patent 
of nobility, and converted his cottage into a castle. The second 
period saw that castle exalted into a sanctuary, and heard it re- 
echo with worship rapt and high. And the third blended all the 
rest and added one thing more : in the cottage, castle, sanctuary, 
it planted a pious family living for either world—diligent but 
tranquil, manly but devout, self-contained but not exclusiv e, re- 

tired but redundant with blithest life; and in this creation it 
produced the most blessed thing on earth—a happy Christian 
English Home. 

Would our readers care for the short story how this last era 
began? lave they leisure for a flying sketch of the principal 
personages to whom, as the instruments of God, it owes its rise ? 

Never has century risen on Christian England so void of soul 
and faith as that which opened with Queen Anne, and which 
reached its misty noon beneath the second George—a dewless 
night succeeded by a sunless dawn. ‘There was no freshness in 
the past, and no promise in the future. The memory of Baxter 
and Usher possessed no spell, and calls to revival or reform fell 
dead on the echo. Confessions of sin, and national covenants, 
and all projects towards a public and visible acknowledgment of 
the Most High were voted obsolete, and the golden dreams of 
Westminster worthies only lived in Hudibras. The Puritans 
were buried and the Methodists were not born. The philosopher 
of the age was Bolingbroke, the moralist was Addison, the min- 
strel was Pope, and the preacher was Atterbury. The world 
had the idle discontented look of the morning after some mad 
holiday; and like rocket-sticks and the singed paper from last 
night’s squibs, the spent jokes of Charles and Rochester I: ay all 
about, and people yawned to look at them. It was a listless, 
joyless morning, when the slip-shod citizens were cross, and even 
the merry-Andrew joined the incurious public, and, forbearing 
his ineffectual pranks, sat down to wonder at the vacancy. The 
reign of buffoonery was past, but the reign of faith and earnest- 
ness had not commenced. During the first forty years of that cen- 
tury, the eye that seeks for spiritual life can hardly find it; least 
of all that hopeful and difiusive life which is the harbinger of 
more. “It was taken for granted that Christianity was not so 
much as a subject for inquiry, but was at length discovered to be 
fictitious. And men treated it as if this were an agreed point 
among all people of discernment.”* Doubtless there were divines, 


* Bishop Butler, 
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like Beveridge and Watts and Doddridge, men of profound de- 
votion and desirous of doing good; but the little which they 
accomplished only shows how adverse was the time. And their 
appearance was no presage. They were not the Ararats of an 
emerging economy. The zone of piety grew no wider, and they 
saw no symptoms of a new world appearing. But like the Coral 
Islands of the Southern Pacific, slowly descending, they were 
the dwindling peaks of an older dispensation, and felt the water 
deepening round them. In their devout but sequestered walk, 
and in their faithful but mournful appeals to their congregations 
and country, they were the pensive mementoes of a glory depart- 
ed, not the hopeful precursors of a glory to come. Remembrance 
and regret are feeble reformers ; and the story of godly ancestors 
has seldom shamed into repentance their lax and irreverent sons. 
The power which startles or melts a people is zeal fresh-warmed 
in the furnace of Scripture, and baptized with the fire of Heaven 
—that fervour which, incandescent with hope and confidence, 
bursts in flame at the sight of a glorious future. 


Of this power the splendid example was WuiIreFIELD.* The 
son of a Gloucester innkeeper, and sent to Pembroke College, his 
mind became so burdened with the great realities, that he had little 
heart for study. God and eternity, holiness and sin, were thoughts 
which haunted every moment, and compelled him to live for the 
salvation of his soul; but, except his tutor Wesley and a few 
gownsmen, he met with none who shared his earnestness. And 
though earnest, they were all in error. Among the influential 
minds of the University there was no one to lead them into the 
knowledge of the Gospel, and they had no religious guides ex- 
cept the genius of the place and books of their own choosing. 
The genius of the place was an ascetic quietism. Its libraries 
full of clasped schoolmen and tall fathers, its cloisters so solemn 
that a hearty laugh or hurried step seemed sinful, and its halls 
lit with medieval sunshine, perpetually invited their inmates to 
meditation and silent recollection ; whilst the early tinkle of the 
chapel bell and the frosty routine of winter matins, the rubric 
and the founder’s rules, proclaimed the religious benefits of bodily 
exercise. The Romish postern had not then been re-opened ; 
but with no devotional models, save the marble Bernards and 
de Wykhams, and no spiritual illumination except what came 
in by the North windows of the past, it is not surprising that 
ardent but reverential spirits should in such a place have un- 
wittingly groped into a Romish pietism. With an awakened 
conscience and a resolute will, young Whitefield went through 
the sanatory specifics of A-Kempis, Castanza, and William 





* Born 1714. Died 1770. 
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Law; and in his anxiety to exceed all that is required by the 
Rubric, he would fast during Lent on black bread and sugar- 
less tea, and stand in the cold till his nose was red and his 
fingers blue, whilst in the hope of temptation and wild beasts he 
would wander through Christ-Church meadows over-dark. It 
was whilst pursuing this course of self-righteous fanaticism that 
he was seized with alarming illness. It sent him to his Bible, 
and whilst praying and yearning over his Greek Testament, the 
“open secret” flashed upon his view. The discovery of a completed 
and gratuitous salvation filled with ecstasy a spirit prepared to 
appreciate it, and from their great deep breaking, his atfections 
thenceforward flowed, impetuous and uninterrupted, in the one 
channel of love to the Saviour. The Bishop of Gloucester or- 
dained him, and on the day of his ordination he wrote to a friend, 
“Whether I myself shall ever have the honour of styling myself 
‘a prisoner of the Lord’ I know not ; but indeed, my dear friend, I 
can call heaven and earth to witness that when the Bishop laid his 
hand upon me, I gave myself up to be a martyr for Him who hung 
upon the Cross forme. Known unto Him are all future events 
and contingencies. I have thrown myself blindfold, and, I trust, 
without reserve, into his Almighty hands; only I would have you 
observe, that till you hear of my dying for or in my work, you will 
not be apprised of all the preferment that is expected by George 
Whitefield.” In this rapture of self-devotion he traversed 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, for four-and-thirty years, and 
crossed the Atlantic thirteen times, proclaiming the love of God 
and His great gift to man. A bright and exulting view of the 
atonement’s sufficiency was his theology ; delight in God and re- 
joicing in Christ Jesus were his piety ; and a compassionate soli- 
citude for the souls of men, often rising to a fearful agony, was his 
ruling passion; and strong in the oneness of his aim and the in- 
tensity of his feelings, he soon burst the regular bounds, and be- 
gan to preach on commons and village greens, and even to the 
rabble at London fairs. He was the Prince of English preachers. 
Many have surpassed him as sermon-makers, but none have ap- 
proached him as a pulpit orator. Many have outshone him in 
the clearness of their logic, the grandeur of their conceptions, and 
the sparkling beauty of single sentences; but in the power of 
darting the gospel direct into the conscience he eclipsed them all. 
With a full and beaming countenance, and the frank and easy 
port which the English people love—for it is the symbol of honest 
purpose and friendly assurance—he combined a voice of rich 
compass, which could equally thrill over Moorfields in musical 
thunder, or whisper its terrible secret in every private ear: and 
to this gainly aspect and tuneful voice he added a most expres- 
sive a eloquent action. Improved by conscientious practice, 
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and instin¢t with his earnest nature, this elocution was the acted 
sermon, and by its pantomimic portrait enabled the eye to anti- 
cipate each rapid utterance, and helped the memory to treasure 
up the palpable ideas. None ever used so boldly, nor with more 
success, the highest styles of impersonation. His “Hark! hark!” 
could conjure up Gethsemane with its faltering moon, and awake 
again the cry of horror-stricken Innocence; and an apostrophe to 
Peterontheholy Mount, would light up another Tabor, and drown 
it in glory from the opening heaven. His thoughts were posses- 
sions, and his feelings were transformations; andif hespake because 
he felt, his hearers understood because they saw. ‘They were not 
only enthusiastic amateurs, like Garrick, who ran to weep and 
tremble at his bursts of passion, but even the colder critics of the 
Walpole school were surprised into momentary sympathy and 
reluctant wonder. Lord Chesterfield was listening in Lady 
Huntingdon’s pew when Whitefield was comparing the benighted 
sinner to a blind beggar on a dangerous road. His little dog 
vets away from him when skirting the edge of a precipice, and 
he is left to explore the path with his iron-shod staff. On the 
very verge of the cliff this blind guide slips through his fingers, 
and skims away down the abyss. All unconscious, its owner 
stoops down to regain it, and stumbling forward—* Good God ! 
he is gone !” shouted Chesterfield, who had been watching with 
breathless alarm the blind man’s movements, and who jumped 
from his seat to save the catastrophe. But the glory of White- 
field’s preaching was its heart-kindled and heart-melting gospel. 
But for this all his bold strokes and brilliant surprises might 
have been no better than the rhetorical triumphs of Wir- 
wan and other pulpit dramatists. He was an orator, but he 
only sought to be an evangelist. Like a voleano where gold 
and gems may be darted forth as well as common things, but 
where gold and molten granite flow all alike in fiery fusion, 
bright thoughts and splendid images might be projected from 
his flaming pulpit, but all were merged in the stream which 
bore along the gospel and himself in blended fervour. In- 
deed, so simple was his nature, that glory to God and good- 
will to man having filled it, there was room for little more. 
Having no church to found, no family to enrich, and no memory 
to immortalize, he was the mere ambassador of God; and in- 
spired with its genial piteous spirit—so full of heaven reconciled 
and humanity restored—he soon himself became a living gospel. 
Radiant with its benignity, and trembling with its tenderness, 
by a sort of spiritual induction a vast audience would speedily 
be brought into a frame of mind—the transfusion of his own ; 
and the white furrows on their sooty faces told that Kingswood 
colliers were weeping, or the quivering of an ostrich plume be- 
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spoke its elegant wearer’s deep emotion. And coming to his 
work direct from communion with his Master, and in all the 
strength of accepted prayer, there was an elevation in his mien 
which often paralyzed hostility, and a self-possession which only 
made him, amid uproar and fury, the more sublime. With an 
electric bolt he would bring the jester in his fool’s-cap from his 
perch on the tree, or galvanize the brick-bat from the skulking 
miscreant’s grasp, or sweep down in crouching submission and 
shame-faced silence the whole of Bartholomew Fair; whilst a re- 
vealing flash of sententious doctrine or vivified Scripture, would 
disclose to awe-struck hundreds the forgotten verities of another 
world, or the unsuspected arcana of their inner man. “ I came 
to break your head, but, through you, God has broken my heart,” 
was a sort of confession with which he was familiar; and to see the 
deaf old gentlewoman, who used to mutter imprecations at him as 
he passed along the street, clambering up the pulpit-stairs to catch 
his angelic words, was a sort of spectacle which the trrumphant 
Gospel often witnessed in his day. And when it is known that 
his voice could be heard by 20,000, and that ranging all the 
empire, as well as America, he would often preach thrice on a 
working-day, and that he has received in one week as many as 
a thousand letters, from persons awakened by his sermons; if 
no estimate can be formed of the results of his ministry, some 
idea may be suggested of its vast extent and singular ettective- 
ness. 

The following codicil was added to Whitefield’s will: “N.B.— 
I also leave a mourning ring to my honoured and dear friends, 
the Rev. John and Charles Wesley, in token of my indissoluble 
union with them, in heart and Christian affection, notwithstand- 
ing our difference in judgment about some particular points of 
doctrine.” 

The “ points of doctrine” were chiefly the extent of the atone- 
ment and the perseverance of the saints; the “ indissoluble 
union” was occasioned by their all-absorbing love to the same 
Saviour, and untiring efforts to make his riches known. They 
quarrelled a little, but they loved a great deal more. Few 
characters could be more completely the converse, and in the 
Church’s exigencies, more happily the supplement of one ano- 
ther, than were those of George Whitefield and Joun WESLEY ;* 
and had their views been identical, and their labours all along 
coincident, their large services to the gospel might have re- 
peated Paul and Barnabas. Whitefield was soul, and Wesley 
was system. Whitefield was a summer-cloud which burst at 





* Born 1703. Died 1791, 
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morning or noon in fragrant exhilaration over an ample tract, 
and took the rest of the day to gather again; Wesley was the 
polished conduit in the midst of the garden, through which the 
living water glided in pearly brightness and perennial music, the 
same vivid stream from day to day. After a preaching paroxysm, 
Whitefield lay panting on his couch, spent, breathless and 
death-like; after his morning sermon in the Foundry, Wesley 
would mount his pony, and trot and chat and gather simples, 
till he reached some country hamlet, where he would bait his 
charger, and talk through a little sermon with the villagers, and 
re-mount his pony and trot away again. In his aérial poise, 
Whitefield’s eagle eye drank lustre from the source of light, and 
loved to look down on men in assembled myriads; Wesley’s 
falcon glance did not sweep so far, but it searched more keenly 
and marked more minutely where it pierced. A master of as- 
semblies, Whitefield was no match for the isolated man ;—sel- 
dom coping with the multitude, but strong in astute sagacity 
and personal ascendancy, Wesley could conquer any number 
oue by one. All force and impetus, Whitefield was the powder- 
blast in the quarry, and by one explosive sermon would shake a 
district, and detach materials for other men’s long work; deft, 
neat, and painstaking, Wesley loved to split and trim each frag- 
ment into uniform plinths and polished stones. Or, taken other- 
wise, Whitefield was the bargeman or the waggoner who brought 
the timber of the house, and Wesley was the architect who set it up. 
Whiteficld had no patience for ecclesiastical polity, no aptitude for 
pastoral details ; with a beaver-like propensity for building, Wes- 
ley was always constructing societies, and with a king-like craft 
of ruling, was most at home when presiding over a class or a 
conference. It was their infelicity that they did not always 
work together; it was the happiness of the age and the further- 
ance of the Gospel that they lived alongside of one another. Ten 
years older than his pupil, Wesley was a year or two later of 
attaining the joy and freedom of Gospel-forgiveness. It was 
whilst listening to Luther’s Preface to the Romans, where he de- 
scribes the change which God works in the heart through faith 
in Christ, that he felt his own heart strangely warmed; and 
finding that he trusted in Christ alone for salvation, “ an assur- 
ance was given him that Christ had taken away his sins, and 
saved him trom the law of sin and death.” And though in his 
subsequent piety a subtle analyst may detect a trace of that 
mysticism which was his first religion; even as to his second re- 
ligion, Moravianism, he was indebted for some details of his 
eventual church-order,—no candid reader will deny that “ right- 
eousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost,” had now become 
the Religion of the Methodist; and for the half century of his 
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ubiquitous career, his piety retained this truly evangelic type. 

A. cool observer, who met him towards the closey records, “ so 
fine an old man I never saw. The happiness of his mind beam- 
ed forth in his countenance. Every look showed how fully he 
enjoyed ‘ the gay remembrance of a life well spent ;’ and where- 

ever he went, he dittused a portion of his own felicity. Easy 
and affable in his demeanour, he accommodated himself’ to every 
sort of company, and showed how happily the most finished 
courtesy may be blended with the most perfect piety. In his 
conversation, we might be at a loss whether to admire most, his 
fine classical taste, his extensive knowledge of men and things, 
or his overflowing goodness of heart. While the grave and seri- 
ous were charmed with his wisdom, his sportive sallies of innocent 
mirth delighted even the young and thoughtless; and both saw, 
in his uninterrupted cheerfulness, the excellency of true Reli- 
gion.” * To a degree scarcely paralleled, his piety had supplant- 
ed those strong instinets—the love of worldly distinction, the love 
of money, and the love of ease. The answer which he gave to 
his brother, when refusing to vindicate himself from a newsp: aper 
calumny, é Brother, w hen I devoted to God my ease, my time, 
my life, did I except my reputation?’ was no casual sally, but 
the system of his conduct. From the moment that the Fellow 
of Lincoln went out into the high-ways and hedges, and com- 
menced itinerant preacher, he bade farewell to earthly fame. 

And perhaps no Englishman, since the days of Bernard Gilpin, 
has given so much away. When his income was thirty pounds 
a-year, he lived on twenty-eight, and saved two for charity. 
Next year he had sixty pounds, ond still living on tw enty-eight, 

he had thirty-two to spend. A fourth year raised his income to 
a hundred and twenty pounds, and steadfast to his pli in the poor 
got ninety-two. Inthe year 1775, the Accountant-General sent 
him a copy of the Excise Order for a return of Plate; “ Rev. 

Srr,—As the Commissioners cannot doubt but you have plate, 

for which you have hitherto neglected to make an entry,” &c.; 
to which he wrote this memorable answer :—“ Srr,—I have two 
silver tea-spoons at London, and two at Bristol. This is all the 
plate which I have at present; and I shall not buy any more 
while so many around me want bread. Iam, Sir, your most 
humble servant, JoHN Westey.” And though it is calculated 
that he must have given more than twenty thousand pounds 
away, all his property, when he died, consisted of his clothes, 
his books, and a carriage. Perhaps, like a ball burnished by mo- 
tion, his perpetual activity helped to keep him thus brightly 
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clear from worldly pelf; and when we remember its great per- 
vading motive, there is something sublime in this good man’s 
industry. Rising every morning at four, travelling every year 
upwards of 4000 miles, and preaching nearly a thousand ser- 
mons, exhorting societies, editing books, writing all sorts of 
letters, and giving audience to all sorts of people, the ostensible 
president of Methodism and pastor of all the Methodists, and 
amidst his ceaseless toils betraying no more bustle than a planet in 
its course, he was a noble specimen of that fervent diligence 
which, launched on its orbit by a holy and joyful impulse, has ever 
afterwards the peace of God to light it on its way. Nor should 
we forget his praiseworthy efforts to diffuse a Christianized phi- 
losophy, and propagate useful knowledge among religious people. 
In the progress of research most of his compilations may have 
lost their value; but the motive was enlightened, and the effort 
to exemplify his own idea was characteristic of the well-informed 
and energetic man. In Christian authorship he is not entitled to 
rank high. Clear as occasional expositions are, there is seldom 
comprehension in his views, or grandeur in his thoughts, or in- 
spiration in his practical appeals ; and though his direct and sim- 
ple style is sometimes terse, it is often meagre, and very seldom 
‘acy. His voluminous Journals are little better than a turnpike 
log—miles, towns, and sermon-texts—whilst their authoritative 
tone and self-centering details give the record an air of arrogance 
and egotism which, we doubt not, would disappear could we 
view the venerable writer face to face. Assuredly his power was 
in his presence. Such fascination resided in his saintly mien, 
there was such intuition in the twinkle of his mild but brilliant 
eye, and such a dissolving influence in his lively, benevolent, and 
instructive talk, that enemies often left him admirers and devo- 
tees. And should any regard the Wesleyan system as the mere 
embodiment of Mr. Wesley’s mind, it is a singular triumph of 
worth and firmness. Never has a theological idiosyneracy per- 
petuated itself in a Church so large and stable. But though 
every pin and cord of the Methodist tabernacle bears trace of the 
fingers, concinnate and active, which reared it, the founder’s most 
remarkable memorial is his living monument. Wesley has not 
passed away; for, if embalmed in the Connexion, he is re-embodied 
in the members. Never did a leader so stamp his impress on his 
followers. The Covenanters were not such fac-similes of Knox; 
nor were the imperial guards such enthusiastic copies of their 
little corporal, as are the modern Methodists the perfect transmi- 
gration of their venerated Father. Exact, orderly, and active ; 
dissident but not dissenters ; connexional but Catholic; carrying 
warmth within, and yet loving southerly exposures ; obliging 
without effort, and liberal on system; serene, contented, and 
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hopeful—if we except the master-spirits, whose type is usually 
their own—the most of pious Methodists are cast from Wesley’s 
neat and cheerful mould. That goodness must have been at- 
tractive as well as very imitable, which has survived in a million 
of living effigies. 


Whilst a college tutor, Mr. Wesley numbered among his pupils, 
along with George Whitefield, James Hervey.* ‘To his kind 
and ‘intelligent teacher he owed superior scholarship, and along 
with a knowledge of Hebrew, a taste for natural science; but at 
Oxford he did not learn theology. Pure in his conduct and cor- 
rect in his clerical deportment, his piety was cold and stiff. It 
had been acquired among the painted apostles and sculptured 
martyrs, the vitrified gospels and freestone litanies of Alma 
Mater. aad lacked a quickening spirit. ‘Talking toa ploughman 
who attended Dr. Doddridge, he asked, “ What do you think is 
the hardest thing in religion ? “Sir,” said the ‘ploughman, 
“ Tam a poor man, and you are a minister; will you allow me 
to return the question?” “ Well,” said Mr. Hervey, “ 1 think 
the hardest thing is to deny sinful self’;” and en: rged at some 
length on the difficulties of self-mortification. At last the plough- 
man interposed—* But, Mr. Hervey, you have forgotten the 
most difficult part of self-denial, the denial of righteous self.” 
Though conscious of some defect in his own religion, the young 

clergy man looked with disdain at the old fool, and wondered 
what he meant. Soon afterwards, however, a little book, on 
“ Submission to the righteousness of God,” put meaning into 
the ploughman’s wor ds; and Mr. Hervey w onde red how he could 
have read the Bible so often and overlooked its revelation of 
righteousness. When he saw it he rejoiced with exceeding joy. 
It solved every problem and filled every void. It lit up the 
Bible, and it kindled Christianity. It gave em: ancipation to his 
spirit and motion to his ministry ; ; and whilst it filled his own 
soul with happiness it made him eager to transmit the benefit. 
But his frame was feeble. It was all that he could do to get 
through one sermon every Sabbath in his little church of W eston- 
Favell; and the more his spirit glowed within, the more shadowy 
grew his tall and wasted form. He could not, like his old tutor 
and his college friend, itinerate; and so he was constrained to 
write. In Indian phrase, he pressed his soul on paper. With 
a pen dipped in the rainbow, and with aspirations alter a celestial 
vocabulary, he proceeded to descant on the glories of his Re- 


deemer’s person, and the riches of his great salvation. He pub- 
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lished his Meditations, and then the Dialogues between Theron 
and Aspasio; and then he grew too weak even for this fire-side 
work. Still the spirit burned, and the body sank. “ You have 
only a few minutes to live,” said the doctor; “ spare yourself.” 
“ No, doctor, no; you tell me that I have but a few minutes— 
O let me spend them in adoring our great Redeemer.” And 
then he began to expatiate on the “ all bliss” which God has 
given to those to whom he has given Christ, till, with the words 
“ precious salvation,” utterance ceased. He leaned his head 
against the side of the easy-chair, and shut his eyes, and died, on 
the Christmas afternoon. Taught by the poor, and then their 
teacher, he wished his body to be covered with the paupers’ pall ; 
and it lies beneath the communion-table of his beloved sanctuary, 
till he and his parishioners rise to meet again. 

Last century was the first in which pious people cared for 
style. The Puritans had apple-trees in their orchard, and savoury 
herbs in their kitchen-garden, but kept no green-house, nor par- 
terre; and, amongst evangelical authors, Hervey was about the 
first who made his style a study, and who sought, by planting 
flowers at the gate, to allure passengers into the garden. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that his ornaments should be more dis- 
tinguished for profusion and brilliant hues than for simplicity and 
grace. Most people admire tulips and peonies, and martegon- 
lilies, before they get on to love store-cups, and mosses, and 
ferns. We used to admire them ourselves, and felt that sum- 
mer was not fully blown till we saw it sure and certain in these 
ample and exuberant flowers. Yes, and even now we feel that 
it would make a warmer June could we love peonies and marte- 
gons once more. Ilervey was a man of taste equal to his age, 
and of a warmth and venturesomeness beyond it. He introduced 
the poetical and picturesque into religious literature, and became 
the Shenstone of theology. And although he did what none 
had dared before him, the world was ready, and his success was 
rapid. The Meditations evangelized the natural sciences, and 
the Dialogues embowered the old divinity. The former was 
philosophy in its right mind and at the Saviour’s feet ; the other 
was the Lutheran dogma relieved from the academic gown, and 
keeping healthful holiday in shady woods and by the mountain 
stream. ‘The tendency of his writings was to open the believer's 
eye in kindness and wonder on the works of God, and their 
effort was to attract to the Incarnate Mystery the heart sur- 
prised or softened by these works. We cannot, at the distance 
of a century, recall the fascination which surrounded them when 
newly published—when no similar attempts had forestalled their 
freshness, and no imitations had blown their vigour into bom- 
bast. But we ean trace their mellow influence still. We see 
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that they have helped to make men of faith men of feeling, and 
men of piety men of taste. Over the bald and rugged places of 
systematic orthodoxy, they have trained the sw eetest beauties of 
creation and softest graces of piety, and over its entire landscape 
have shed an illumination as genial as it is growthful and clear. 
If they be not purely classical, they are perfectly evangelical 
and singularly adapted to the whole of man. Their cadence is 
in our popular preaching still, and may their spirit never quit 
our Christianity! It is the spirit of securest faith, and sunniest 
hope, and most seraphic love. And though it may be dangerous 
for young divines, like Samuel Parr, to copy their descriptive 
melody, it were a blessed ambition to emulate their author's 
large and lightsome piety—his heart “ open to the whole noon 
of nature,” and through all its brightness drinking the smile of a 
present God. 

In the middle of last century evangelical religion derived its 
great impulse from the three now named, But though there 
were none to rival Whitefield’s flaming eloquence, or W esley’s 
versatile ubiquity, or the popularity of Hervey’s gorgeous pen, 
there were many among their contemporaries who, as one by one 
they learned the truth, i in their own department or district did 
their utmost to diffuse it. In Cornwall, there was Walker of 
Truro; in Devon, Augustus Toplady; in Shropshire, was Flet- 
cher of Madeley; in Bedfordshire, there was Berridge of Ever- 
ton; in Lincolnshire, Adams of Wintringham; in Yorkshire, 
were Grimshaw of Haworth, and Venn of Huddersfield; and 
in London was William Romaine—besides a goodly number 
who, with less renown, were earnest and wise enough to win 
many souls, 





In the summer of 1746, SamMuEL WALKER* came to be curate 

f the gay little capital of Western Cornwall. le was clever 
pol accomplished—hi ad learned from books the leading doc- 
trines of Christianity, and whilst mainly anxious to be a popular 
preacher, and a favourite with his fashionable hearers, had a dis- 
tinct desire to do them good—but did them none. The master 
of the grammar-school was a man of splendid scholarship, and 
the most famous teacher in that county, but much hated for his 
picty. One day Mr. Walker receiv ed from Mr. Conon a note, 
with a sum of money, requesting him to pay it to the Custom- 
house. For his health he had been advised to drink some French 
wine, but on that smuggling coast could procure none on which 
duty lad been paid. Wondering whether this tenderness of 
conscience pervaded all his character, Mr. Walker sought Mr. 
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Conon’s acquaintance, and was soon as completely enchained by 
the sweetness of his disposition, and the fascination of his inter- 
course, as he was awed and astonished by the purity and eleva- 
tion of his conduct. It was from the good treasure of this good 
man’s heart, that Mr. Walker received the Gospel. Having 
learned it, he proclaimed it. ‘Truro was in uproar, To hear of 
their general depravity, and to have urged on them repentance 
and the need of a new nature by one who had so lately mingled 
in all their gaicties, and been the soul of genteel amusement, 
was first startling, and then offensive. ‘The squire was indig- 
nant; fine ladies sulked and tossed their heads; rude men in- 
terrupted him in the midst of his sermon ; and the rector, repeat- 
edly called to dismiss him, was only batted by Mr. Walker's 
urbanity. But soon faithful preaching began to tell; and in 
Mr. Walker's case its intrinsic power was aided by his insight 
into character, and his ascendancy over men. In a few years 
upwards of 800 parishoners had called on him to ask what they 
must do for their soul’s salvation ; and his time was mainly oceu- 
vied in instructing large classes of his hearers who wished to 
ive godly, righteous, and sober in this evil world. The first- 
fruits of his ministry was a dissolute youth who had been a sol- 
dier, and amongst this description of people he had his greatest 
suecess. One November, a body of troops arrived in his parish 
for winter quarters. Ile immediate ly commenced an afternoon 
sermon for their special benefit. Ife found them grossly igno- 
rant. Of the seven best instructed six were Scotchmen, and the 
seventh an [Mnelish dissenter. And they were reluctant to come 
to hear him. At first, when marched to church, on arriving at 
the door, they turned net walked away. But when at last they 
came under the sound of his tender but energetic voice, the effect 
was instantaneous. With few exceptions tears burst from every 
eye, and confessions of sin from alinost every mouth. In less 
than nine weeks no fewer than 250 had sought his private in- 
structions ; and though at first the officers were alarmed at such 
an outbreak of methodism among their men, so evident was the 
improvement which took place—so rare had punishments be- 
come, and so promptly were commands obeved—that the officers 
waited on Mr. Walker in a body, to thank him for the reforma- 
tion he had effected in their ranks. On the morning of their 
march many of these brave fellows were heard praising God for 
having brought them under the sound of the Gospel, and 
they caught the last glimpses of the town, exclaimed, “ God bless 
Truro!” Indeed, Mr. Walker had much of the military in his 
own composition, The disencumbered alertness of his life, the 
courage, frankness, and through-going of his character, the firm- 
ness with which he held his post, the practical valour with which 
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he followed up his preaching, and the regimental order into 
which he had organized his people, bewrayed the captain in 
canonicals; as the hardness of his services, and his exulting loy- 
alty to his Master, proclaimed the good soldier of Jesus Christ. 


In the adjacent county of Devon, and in one of its sequester- 
ed parishes, with a few cottages sprinkled over it, mused and sang 
Augustus Tortapy.* When a lad of sixteen, and on a visit 
to Ireland, he had strolled into a barn where an illiterate layman 
was —— but preaching reconciliation to God through the 
death of his Son. The homely sermon took effect, and from 
that moment the Gospel wielded all the powers of his_bril- 
liant and active mind. He was very learned. Universal his- 
tory spread before his eye a familiar and delightful field ; 
and at thirty-eight he died, more widely-read in Fathers and 
Reformers than most academic dignitaries can boast when their 
heads are hoary. He was learned be ‘rause he was active. Like 
a race-horse, all nerve and fire, his life was on tip-toe and his 
delight was to get over the ground. Ie read fast, slept little, 
and often wrote like a whirlwind; and though the body was 
weak it did not obstruct him, for in his ecstatic exertions he 
seemed to leave itbehind. His chief publications were controversy. 
Independently of his theological convictions, his philosophizing 
genius, his up-going fancy, and his devout dependent piety, were 
a multiform Calvinism ; and by a necessity of nature, if religious 
at all, the religion of Toplady must have been one where the eye 
of God filled all and the will of God wrought all. The doctrines 
which were to himself so plain, he was perhaps on this account 
less fitted to discuss with men of another make; and betwixt 
the strength of his own belief and the spurning haste of his over- 
ardent spirit, he gave his works a frequent air of scorning arro- 
vance and keen contemptuousness. L’crhaps, even with theolo- 
gians of his own persuasion, his credit has been injured by the 
warmth of his invective ; but on the same side it will not be easy 
to find treatises more acute or crudite—and both friends and 
foes must remember that to the writer his opinions were self- 
evident, and that in his devoutest moments * believed God's 
glory was involved in them, It was the polemic press which 
extorted this human bitterness from his spirit; in the pulpit’s 
milder urgency nothing flowed but balm. His voice was music, 
and spirituality and elevation seemed to emanate from his ethe- 
real countenance and light unmortal form. His vivacity would 
have caught the listener’s eye, and his soul-filled looks and move- 
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ments would have interpreted his language, had there not been 
such commanding solemnity in his tones as made apathy impos- 
sible, and such simplicity in his words that to hear was to under- 
stand. From easy explanations he advanced to rapid and con- 
clusive arguments, and warmed into importunate exhortations, 
till consciences began to burn and feelings to take fire from his 
own kindled spirit, and himself and his hearers were together 
drowned in sympathetic tears. And for all the saving power of 
his preaching dependent on the Holy Spirit’s inward energy, it 
was remarkable how much was accomplished both at Broad 
Hembury and afterwards in Orange Street, London. He was 
not only a polemic and a preacher, but a poet. He has left 
afew hymns which the Church militant will not readily forget. 
“When languor and disease invade,’ “A debtor to mercy 
alone,” “ Rock of ages, cleft for me,” “ Deathless principle, 
arise :” these four combine tenderness and grandeur with theo- 
logical fulness equal to any kindred compositions in modern lan- 
guage. It would seem as if the finished work were embalmed, 
and the lively hope exulting in every stanza; whilst each person of 
the glorious Godhead radiates majesty, grace, and holiness through 
each successive line. Nor is it any fault that their inspiration is all 
from above. Pegasus could not have borne aloft such thoughts 
and feelings; they are a freight for Gabriel’s wing; and if not 
filigreed with human fancies, they are resplendent with the 
truths of God, and brim over with the joy and pathos of the 
heaven-born soul. However, to amass knowledge so fast and 
give out so rapidly not only thought and learning, but warm 
emotion, was wasteful work. It was like bleeding the palm-tree ; 
there flowed a generous sap which cheered the heart of all who 
tasted, but it killed the palm. Consumption struck him, and he 
died. But during that last illness he seemed to lie in glory’s 
vestibule. ‘To a friend’s inquiry with sparkling eye he answered, 
“Oh, my dear Sir, I cannot tell you the comforts I feel in my 
soul: they are past expression. ‘The consolations of God are so 
abundant that He leaves me nothing to pray for. My prayers 
are all converted into praise. I enjoy a heaven already in my 
soul.” And within an ones of dying he called his friends, and 
asked if they could give him up; and when they said they could, 
tears of joy ran down his cheeks as he added, “ Oh, what a bless- 
ing that you are made willing to give me over into the hands of 
my dear Redeemer, and part with me; for no mortal can live 
after the glories which God has manifested to my soul.” 


At Everton in Bedfordshire, not far from the spot where John 
Bunyan had been a preacher and a prisoner, lived and laboured 
a man not unlike him, the most amusing and most aftecting ori- 
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ginal of all this school—Joun Berrmpce.* For long a distin- 
guished member of Clare Hall, Cambridge, and for many years 
studying fifteen hours a-day, he had enriched his masculine un- 
derstanding with all sorts of learning ; and when at last he be- 
came a parish minister, he applied to his labours all the resources 
of a mind eminently practical, and all the vigour of a very hon- 
est one. But his success was small—so small that he began to 
suspect his mode was wrong. After prayer for light it was one 
day borne in upon his mind, “ Cease from thine own works ; only 
idine ;” and consulting his Concordance he was surprised to 
see how many columns were required for the words Faith and 
believe. Through this quaint inlet he found his way into the 
knowledge of the Gospel and the consequent love of the Saviour ; 
and though henguel with academic standing and past the prime 
of life, he did not hesitate a moment to reverse his former preach- 
ing, and the efficacy of the Cross was soon seen in his altered 
arish. His mind was singular. So predominant was its Saxon 
alkali, that poetry, sentiment, and classical allusion, whatever 
else came into it, was sure to be neutralized into common sense 
—pathetic, humorous, or practical as the case might be; and so 
strong was his fancy that every idea in re-appearing sparkled into 
a metaphor or emblem. He thought in proverbs, and he spake 
in parables ; that granulated salt which is so popular with the 
English peasantry. And though his wit ran riot in his letters 
and his talk, when solemnized by the sight of the great congre- 
gation and the recollection of their exigencies, it disappeared. It 
might still be the diamond point on the sharp arrows; but it was 
then too swift and subtile to be seen. The pith of piety—what 
keeps it living and makes it strong—is love to the Saviour. In 
this he always abounded. “ My poor feeble heart droops when 
I think, write, or talk of anything but Jesus. Oh that I could 
get near Him, and live believingly on Him! I would walk, and 
talk, and sit, and eat, and rest with Him. I would have my heart 
always doating on Him, and find itself ever present with Him.” 
And it was this absorbing affection which in preaching enhanced 
all his powers, and subdued all his hazardous propensities. When 
ten or fifteen thousand people were gathered on a sloping field, 
he would mount the pulpit after Venn or Grimshaw had vacated 
it. A twinkle of friendly recognition darted from some eyes, and a 
smile of comic welcome was exchanged byothers. Perhaps a merry 
thought was suspected in the corner of his lips, or seen salient on 
the very point of his peaked and curious nose. And he gave it 
wing. The light-hearted laughed, and those who knew no bet- 
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ter hoped for fun. A devout stranger might have trembled. and 
feared that it was going off ina pious farce. But no fear of Fa- 
ther Berridge. He knows where he is, and how he means to 
end. That pleasantry was intended for a nail, and see, it 
has fastened every ear to the pulpit-door. And now he proceeds 
in homely colloquy, till the bluntest boor is delighted at his own 
capacity, and is prepared to agree with what he says who makes 
so little parade and mystery. But was not that rather a home- 
thrust? “Yes, but it is fact; and sure enough the man is frank 
and honest ;” and so the blow is borne with the best smile that 
can be twisted out of agony. “ Nay, nay, he is getting personal, 
and without some purpose the bolts would not fly so true.” And 
just when the hearer’s suspicion is rising, and he begins to think 
of retreating, barbed om burning the arrow is through him. 
His soul is transfixed and his conscience is all on fire. And from 
the quiver gleaming to the cord these shafts of living Scripture 
fly so fast that in a few minutes it is all a field of slain. Such 
was the powerful, impact, and piercing sharpness of this great 
preacher’s sentences—so suited to England’s rustic auditories, 
and so divinely directed in their flight, that eloquence has seldom 
won such triumphs as the gospel won with the bow of old eccen- 
tric Berridge. Strong men in the surprise of sudden self-dis- 
covery, or in the joy of marvellous deliverance, would sink to 
theearth powerlessor convulsed; andin one year of “campaigning” 
it is calculated that four thousand have been awakened to the 
worth of their souls and a sense of sin. He published a book, 
“The Christian World Unmasked,” in which something of his 
close dealing and a good deal of his drollery survive. The idea 
of it is, a spiritual physician prescribing for a sinner ignorant 
of his own malady. “ Gentle reader, lend me a chair, and I will 
sit down and talk a little with you. Give me leave to feel your 
pulse. Sick, indeed, sir, very sick of a mortal disease, which in- 
fects your whole mass of blood.” After a good deal of alterca- 
tion the — consents to go into the matter, and submits to a 
survey of his life and character. 


“ Let me step into your closet, Sir, and peep upon its furniture. 
My hands are pretty honest, you may trust me; and nothing will be 
found, I fear, to tempt a man to be a thief. Well, to be sure, what a 
filthy place is here! Never swept for certain, since you were chris- 
tened! And what a fat idol stands skulking in the corner! A 
darling sin, I warrant it! How it simpers, and seems as pleasant as 
aright eye! Can you find a will to part with it, or strength to pluck 
it out? And supposing you a match for this self-denial, can you so 
command your heart, as to hate the sin you do forsake? This is 
certainly required; truth is called for in the inward parts; God will 
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have sin not only cast aside, but cast aside with abhorrence. So he 
speaks, ye that love the Lord, see that you hate evil.” 

Many readers might think our physician not only racy bnt 
rude. They must remember that his practice lay among far- 
mers and graziers and ploughmen ; and if they dislike his bluut- 
ness, they must remember his success. 


Of the venerable THomas ApAms* little is recorded, except 
that he commenced his religious life a disciple of William Law, 
and was translated into the marvellous light of the Gospel by 
reading the first six chapters of the Epistle to the Romans in 
Greek. He was exceedingly revered by his like-minded contem- 
genre and some idea of his preaching may be formed from 
1is printed discourses. They are essentially sermons on the 
heart, and are remarkable for their aphoristic force and faithful 
pungency. But his most interesting memorial is a posthumous 
volume of “ Private Thoughts on Religion.” These “ Thoughts” 
are detached, but classified sentences on “ God” and “ Christ,” 
on “ Human Depravity,” “ Faith,” “ Good Works,” “ The 
Christian Life,” and kindred subjects, and though neither so 
brilliant nor so broad as the “ Thoughts of Pascal,” they are 
more experimental and no less made for memory. “ The 
Spirit’s coming into the heart is the touch of Ithuriel’s spear, 
and it starts up a devil.” “ Christ is God, stooping to the 
senses, and speaking to the heart of man.” “ Christ comes with 
a blessing in each hand; forgiveness in one, and holiness in the 
other, and never gives either to any who will not take both.” 
“‘ Mankind are perpetually at variance by being all of one sect, 
viz., selfists.” “ A poor country parson fighting against the 
devil in his parish, has nobler ideas than Alexander had.” 
“ Not to sin may be a bitter cross. To sin is hell.” “ ¢ Wilt 
thou be made whole?’ is a trying question, when it comes to be 
well considered.” Those who love laconic wisdom will find 
abundant specimens in this pithy manual. But it is not all 
pemican. Besides the essence of food it contains extracts 
from bitter herbs ; and some who might relish its portable dain- 
ties will not like its wholesome austerity. 


In some respects the most apostolic of this band was W11- 
LIAM GrimsHaw.t Like many in his day, he struggled through 
years of doubt and perplexity into that region of light and as- 
surance where he spent the sequel of his fervent ministry. His 

arish, and the radiating centre of his ceaseless itinerancies, was 
Iaworth, near Bradford, in Yorkshire—a bleak region, with a 
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~~ as wild and almost as ignorant as the gorse on their 
ungry hills. From the time that the love of Christ took pos- 
session of his soul, Mr. Grimshaw gave to His service all the 
energies of his ardent mind and powerful frame. His health 
was firm, his spirit resolute, his understanding vigorous and 
practical, and having but one object, he continually pursued it, 
alike a stranger to fatigue and fear. With a slice of bread and 
an onion for his day’s provision, he would trudge over the moors 
from dawn to summer-dusk in search of sheep in the wilderness, 
and after a night’s rest in a hay-loft would resume the work. 
In one of his weekly circuits he would think it no —_—- to 
preach from twenty to thirty times. When he overtook a 
stranger on the solitary road, if riding, he would dismount and 
talk to him, and rivet his kind and pathetic exhortation with a 
word of prayer; and into whatsoever company thrown, with all 
the simplicity of a single eye and the mild intrepidity of a good 
intention, he addressed himself to his Master’s business. It was 
he who silenced the infidel nobleman with the frank rejoinder, 
“ the fault is not so much in your Lordship’s head as in your 
heart ;” and many of his emphatic words haunted people’s ears 
till they sought relief by coming to himself and confessing all 
their case. When his career began, so sottish were his people, 
that it was hardly possibie to draw them out to worship, but Mr. 
Grimshaw’s boldness and decision dragged them in. Whilst the 
psalm before sermon was singing, he would sally forth into the 
street and the ale-houses to look out for loiterers, and would 
chase them into the church; and one Sabbath morning a 
stranger riding through Haworth, and seeing some men boltin 
out at the back-windows and scrambling over the garden-w 
of a tavern, imagined that the house was on fire, till the cry, 
“ the Parson is coming,” explained the panic. By dint of pains 
and courage, he conquered this heathenish parish ; and such was 
the power which attended his preaching, that, in later life, in- 
stead of hunting through the streets for his hearers, when he 
opened his church for a short service at five in the summer 
mornings, it would be filled with shopmen and working people 
ready to commence their daily toil. And so strong was the at- 
traction to his earnest sermons, that besides constant hearers who 
came from ten or twelve miles all around, the parsonage was often 
filled with Christian worthies who came on Saturday nights from 
distant towns. And when they crowded him out of his house 
into his barn, and out of the church into the church-yard, he 
was all in his glory, and got up on Monday morning early to 
brush the shoes of the far-come travellers. He was a allant 
evangelist of the Baptist’s school. Like the son of the Zeseet, 
he was a man of a hardy build, and like him of a humble spirit, 
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and like John, his joy was fulfilled when his Master increased. 
At last, in the midst of his brave and abundant exploits, a putrid 
fever, which, like Howard, he caught when engaged in a labour 
of love, came to summon him home. And when he was dead 
his parishioners came, and—fit funeral for a Christian hero— 
bore him away to the tomb amidst the voice of psalms. 


But perhaps among all these holy men the completest and most 
gracious character was Henry VENN* of Huddersfield. Certainly 
we have learned to contemplate him with that patriarchal halo 
which surrounded and sanctified his peaceful ld age—and we 
have listened to him only in his affectionateand fatherly correspon- 
dence ; but, so far as we can gather, his piety was of that win- 
some type, which, if it be not easy to record, it were blessed to 
resemble. Simeon loved him dearly, and tried to write his life ; 
but in the attempt to put it upon paper it all seemed to vanish. 
Thisfactisa good biography. Nomancan paintthesummer. Venn’s 
was a genial piety, full of fragrant warmth and ripening wisdom, but 
it was free from singularity. And his preaching was just this piety 
in the pulpit—thoughtful, benignant, and simple, the love of God 
that was shed abroad in his heart often appearing to shine from his 
person. But there were no dazzling passages, no startling nor 
amusing sallies. A rugged mountain, a copsy glen, a riven cedar, 
will make a landscape, but it is not easy to make a picture of a 
field of wheat. Mr. Venn had a rich and spontaneous mind, and 
from its affluent soil the crop came easily away, and ripened uni- 
formly, and except that it yielded the bread of thousands, there 
is little more to tell. The popularity and power of his ministry 
are still among the traditions of the West Riding—how the 
Socinian Club sent its cleverest member to caricature the preacher, 
but amidst the reverential throng, and under the solemn sermon, 
awed into the feeling, “ surely God is in this place,” he remained 
to confess his error and to recant his creed—how the ‘droves’ 
of people came from the adjacent villages, and how neighbours 
would go home for miles together, so subdued that they could 
not speak a word. He published one book, “ The Complete Duty 
of Man.” It is excellent; but like Wilberforce’s “ View,” and 
other treatises of that period, it has fulfilled its function—the 
world needs something fresh, something older or something 
newer, something which our immediate predecessors have not 
common-placed. Still, it is an excellent treatise, a clear and 
engaging summary of practical divinity, and it did much good 
when new. Some instances came to Venn’s own knowledge. 
Soon after its publication he was sitting at the window of an inn 
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in the west of England. A man was driving some refractory 
pigs, and one of the waiters helped him, whilst the rest looked 
on and shouted with laughter. Mr. Venn, pleased with this 
benevolent trait, promised to send him a book, and sent him his 
own. Many years after, a gentleman staying at an inn in the 
same part of England, on Saturday night asked one of the ser- 
vants if they ever went to a place of worship on Sunday. He 
was surprised to find that they were all required to go at least 
once a-day, and that the master of the house not only never failed 
to attend, but maintained constant family prayer. It turned out 
that he was the waiter who had helped the pig-driver—that he 
had married his former master’s daughter, and that he, his wite, 
and some of their children, owed all their happiness to the “ Com- 
ied Duty of Man.” The gentleman told the landlord that he 
snew Mr. Venn, and soon intended to visit him, and in the joy 
of hisheartthe host charged him with a letter detailingall his happy 
history. And once at Helvoetsluys, when waiting for a fair wind 
to carry him to England, he accosted on the shore a gentleman 
whom he took for an Englishman; he was a Swede, but having 
lived long in England, knew the language well. He turned out 
to be a pious man, and asked Mr. Venn to sup with him. After 
much interesting conversation he opened his portmanteau, and 
brought out the book to which he said that he owed all his reli- 
gious impressions. Mr. Venn recognised his own book, and it 
needed all his humility not to bewray the author. 





Wit11am Romarne* began his course as Gresham Professor 
of Astronomy, and editor of the four folios of Calasio’s Hebrew 
Concordance. But after he caught the evangelic fire he burned 
and shone for nearly fifty years—so far as the Establishment is 
concerned—the light of London. It needed all his strength of 
character to hold his ground and conquer opposition. He was 
appointed Assistant Morning Lecturer at St. Bonus, Hanover 
Square; but his fervent preaching brought a mob of people to 
that fashionable place of worship, and on the charge of having 
vulgarized the congregation and overcrowded the church, the 
rector removed him. He was popularly elected to the Evening 
Lectureship of St. Dunstan’s; but the rector there took posses- 
sion of the pulpit in the time of prayer, so as to exclude the fa- 
natic. Lord Mansfield decided that after seven in the evening 
Mr. Romaine was entitled to the use of the church ; s0, till the 
clock struck seven, the church-wardens kept the doors firm shut, 
and by drenching them in rain and freezing them in frost, hoped 
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to weary out the crowd. Failing in this, they refused to light 
the Church, and Mr. Romaine often preached to his vast audito 
with no light except the solitary candle which he held in his hand: 
But “like another Cocles ”—a comparison already fairly applied 
to him—“ he was resolved to keep the pass, and if the bridge fell 
to leap into the Tiber.” ‘Though for years his stipend was only 
eighteen pounds, he wore home-spun cloth and lived so plainly 
that they could not starve him out. And though they repeat- 
edly dragged him to the courts of law they could not force him 
out. And though they sought occasion against him in regard 
to the canons, they could not get the Bishop to turn him out. 
He held his post till, with much ado, he gained the pulpit of 
Blackfriars, and preached with unquenched fire till past four- 
score, the Life, tae Walk, the Triumph of Faith. For a great 
while he was one of the sights of London, and people who came 
from Ireland and elsewhere to see Garrick act, went to hear Ro- 
maine discourse; and many blessed the day which first drew 
their thoughtless steps to St. Dunstan’s or St. Ann’s. And in his 
more tranquil evening there was a cluster of pious citizens about 
Ludgate Hill and St. Paul’s Churchyard who exceedingly re- 
vered the abrupt old man. Of all the churches in the capital, 
his was the one towards which most home-feeling flowed. It 
shed a sabbatic air through its environs, and the dingy Janes 
around it seemed to brighten in its religion of life and hope. Full 
of sober hearers and joyful worshippers, it was a source of sub- 
stantial service to the neighbourhood in times of need; and 
whilst the warm focusto which provincial piety and travelled worth 
most readily repaired, it was the spot endeared to many a thank- 
ful memory as the Peniel where first they beheld that great sight, 
CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 


Beside the London Mansion House there is a Church with 
two truncated square towers—the stumps of amputated steeples 
—suggesting St. Mary Woolnoth, and St. Mary Wool-Church- 
Haw. What is transacted in it now we cannot tell; but could 
the reader have visited it fifty years ago, he would have seen in 
the heavy pulpit a somewhat heavy old man. With little warmth 
he muttered through a pious sermon—texts and trite remarks— 
till now and then some bright fancy or earnest feeling made a 
stiff animation overrun his seamy countenance, and rush out at 
his kind and beaming eyes. From the Lombard Street bankers 
and powdered merchants who lolled serenely at the end of various 
pews, it was evident that he was not deemed a Methodist. From 
the thin North-country visage which peered at him through cate- 
chetic spectacles, and waited for something wonderful which 
would not come, it was likely that he was a Calvinist, and that 
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his fame had crossed the Tweed. And from the fond up-looking 
affection with which many of his hearers eyed him, you would 
have inferred that himself must be more interesting than his 
sermon. Go next Friday evening to No. 8, Coleman Street 
Buildings ; and there, in a dusky parlour with some twenty peo- 
ple at tea, will you meet again the preacher. He has doffed the 
cassock, and in a sailor’s blue jacket, on a three-legged stool, sits 
in solitary state at his own little table. The tea is done, and the 
pipe is smoked, and the Bible is placed where the tea-cup was. 
The guests draw nearer the wh tripod, and the feast of wis- 
dom and the flow of soul begin. He inquires if any one has got 
a question to ask; for these re-unions are meetings for business 
as well as for friendship. And two or three have come with 
their questions cut and dry. A retired old lady asks, “ How far 
a Christian may lawfully conform to the world?” And the old 
sailor says many good things to guide her scrupulous conscience, 
unless, indeed, she asked it for the sake of the young gentleman 
with the blue coat and frilled wrist-bands across the table. 
“ When a Christian goes into the world because he sees it is his 
call, yet while he feels it also his cross, it will not hurt him.” 
Then guiding his discourse towards some of his City friends: “A 
Christian in the world is like a man transacting business in 
the rain; he will not suddenly leave his client because it 
rains ; but the moment the business is done he is gone ; as it is 
said in the Acts, ‘Being let go, they went to their own company.’” 
This brings up Hannah More and her book on the “Manners 
of the Great ;’ and the minister expresses his high opinion 
of Miss More. Some of the party do not know who she is, and 
he tells them that she is a gifted lady who used to be the inti- 
mate friend of Johnson, Horace Walpole, and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, the idol of the West-end grandees, and the writer of plays 
for Drury Lane; but who has lately come out with some faith- 
ful appeals to her aristocratic acquaintances on the subject of 
heart-religion, and which are making a great sensation. ‘“ Aweel,” 
says a Scotch elder from Swallow Street, “ Miss Moore is very 
tawlented, and I hope has got the root of the matter ; but I mis- 
doubt if there be not a laygal twang in her still.” And in this 
remark he is heartily seconded by the spectacled Calvinist from 
Lesmahagow, who has been present all the time, but has not 
ventured to speak till he found in front this Ajax with his 
Westminster shield. And the minister smiles quaintly in acknow- 
ledgment that they are more than half right, but repeats his ad- 
miration and his hope for the accomplished authoress. And 
then he opens his Bible, and after singing one of the Olney 


hymns, reads the eighteenth chapter of the Acts. “ You 
see that Apollos met with two candid people in the Church ; 
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they neither ran away because he was legal, nor were carried 
away because he was eloquent.” And after a short but fervent 

rayer, catholic, comprehensive, and experimental, and turning 
into devotion the substance of their colloquy, it is as late as 
nine o'clock, and the little party begins to separate. Some are 
evidently constant visiters. The taciturn gentleman who never 
spoke a word, but who, at every significant sentence, smacked 
his lips, as if he were clasping a casket over a gem, and meant 
to keep it, occupied a prescriptive chair, and so did the invalid 
lady who has ordered her sedan to Bedford Row. In leave- 
taking the host has a kind word for every one, and has a great 
deal to say to his north-country visiter. “ I was a wild beast on 
the coast of Africa; but the Lord caught me and tamed me, and 
now you come to see me as people go to look at the lions in the 
Tower.” Never was lion so entirely tamed as JouN NEWTON.* 
Commencing life as a desperado and dread-nought, and scaring 
his companions by his peerless profanity and heaven-daring 
wickedness, and then by fis nell recovery signalizing the 
riches of God’s grace, you might have expected a Boanerges to 
come out of the converted bucanier. But never was transfor- 
mation more complete. Except the blue jacket at the fireside, 
and a few sea-faring habits—except the lion’s hide, nothing sur- 
vived of the African lion. The Pushene would have said that 
the lion was slain, and that honey was found in its carcass. 
Affable and easy of access, his house was the resort of those who 
sought a skilful spiritual counsellor, and knowing it to be the 
form of service for which he was best fitted, instead of fretting 
at the constant interruption, or nervously absconding to some 
calm retreat, his consulting-room, in London’s most trodden 
thoroughfare, was always open. And though he was sometimes 
disappointed in those of whom his confiding nature hoped too 
soon, his hopefulness was the very reason why others turned out 
so well. There was a time when Christian principle was a 
smoking flax in Claudius Buchanan and William Wilberforce ; 
but on Newton’s hearth, and under the afflatus of God’s Spirit, 
it soon burst forth in flame. And if his conversation effected 
much, his correspondence accomplished more. His narrative is 
wonderful, and his hymns are very sweet; but his letters make 
him eminent. Our theology supplies nothing that can rival 
them ; and it is when we recollect how many quires of these 
epistles were yearly issuing from his study, that we perceive 
what an influential and useful man the rector of St. Mary’s was. 
Many volumes are in print, and we have read others in manu- 
script. All are fresh and various, and all distinguished by the 
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same playful sincerity and easy wisdom, and transfusive warmth. 
All are rich in experimental piety, and all radiant with gracious 
vivacity. The whole collection is a “Cardiphonia.” They are 
all the utterance of the heart. And they will stand comparison 
with the happiest efforts of the most famous pens. For exam- 
ple take up the Life and Correspondence of Hannah More, and 

ow artificial does everything appear alongside of John New- 
ton! Here is one of her own best specimens, religious and 
sparkling, a jet of spiritual oe And there is the effu- 
sion of some laudatory bishop, slow and sweet, like a cas- 
cade of treacle or a fall of honey. But here, amidst labour and 
painful art, is the well of water surrounded with its native moss ; 
nature, grace, wisdom, goodness—John Newton and nothin 
more. Except his own friend, Cowper, who was not a senned 
divine, no letters of that stiff century read so free, and none 
have preserved the writer’s heart so well. 


We might have noticed others. We would gladly have found 
a place for the Hon. and Rev. W. B. Cadogan, a name still 
dear to Reading, and another illustrious exception to the “ not 
many noble.” We should have sketched John William 
Fletcher, that saintly man and seraphic minister. And it 
would have been right to record the services of Joseph Mil- 
ner at Hull, and his brother Isaac at Cambridge. It was 
by his Church History that the former served the cause of 
the Gospel; and it was a great service to write the first 
history not of Popes and Councils, but vital Christianity, and 
write it so well. Sens brought to the defence of the Gospel a 
name which was itself a tower of strength. The “ Incomparable” 
Senior Wrangler, and gifted with a colossal intellect, he was 
nervous and indolent. In the cathedral of Carlisle he preached 
from time to time powerful sermons, which made a great impres- 
sion, and the known identification of the Vice-chancellor with 
the evangelical cause, lent it a lofty sanction in Simeon’s uni- 
versity. But he was remiss and shy, and seldom came out pub- 
licly. He ought to have been a Pharos; but he was a light- 
house with the shutters closed. A splendid illumination it was 
for his niece and Dr. Jowett, and a fow favoured friends in the 
light-keeper’s parlour; but his talents and principles together 
ought to have been the light of the world. Kor have we enu- 


merated the conspicuous names in Wesleyanism, and the old 
English Dissent, and the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion— 
any one of which would have supplied a list as long, and in some 
respects as remarkable, as that now given. Nor have we speci- 
fied the services of eminent minds among the laity—such as Cow- 
per, who secured fer evangelism an exalted place in English 
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literature ; and Wilberforce, who introduced it into Parliament ; 
and Hannah More, who obtained an audience for it in the most 
sumptuous drawing-rooms, and by her tracts pioneered its en- 
trance into countless cottages. These all fulfilled a function. 
Cowper was the first to show how purest taste and finest genius 
pone co-exist with warmest love to Jesus Christ. His Task, 
and Hymns and Letters, were the several arches of a bridge, 
which has since been traversed by Foster, Hall, and other pil- 

ims, who showed plainly inspiration in their steps and heaven 
in their eye. Wilberforce, by the combined movements for the 
Reformation of Morals and the Abolition of Slavery, set the ex- 
ample to the great enema institutions of our day ; and the 
ascendancy won by his personal worth and enchanting eloquence, 
supplied the nucleus round which Bible and other Societies were 
easily gathered. And the moralist of Barley Wood, by the sen- 
sible tone of her “Cheap Repository,” and her educational 
victories among the young savages of Cheddar, gave an active 
and useful direction to feminine piety. Besides all which, her 
clever and pointed essays helped to expose hollow profession, and 
turn on evangelical motives in dont of self-denying industry. 
The connecting isthmus betwixt the old “ Duty of Man,” and 
Romaine’s “ Life of Faith,’ may be found in the “ Practical 
Piety” of Hannah More. 


It was on the close of a century thus prepared, and in the 
University in fullest contact with English om that God raised 
up Cuar_es Srmeon.* The son of a Berkshire squire, and 
educated at Eton, he was sent to King’s College. Being warned 
that he would be expected to communicate on the first Sabbath 
after his arrival in the University, and shocked at his own obvi- 
ous unfitness, he instantly purchased “The Duty of Man,” and 
strove to prepare himself. With little success. But subsequently 
an expression of Bishop Wilson, in his book on the Lord’s Sup- 
per,— the Jews knew what they did when they transferred 
their sin to the head of their offering,” suggested to his mind the 
possibility of transferring guilt to another. The idea grew in his 
mind till the hope of mercy became strong, and on Easter Sunday 
he awoke with the words,—*“ Jesus Christ is risen to-day ; Ial- 
lelujah! Hallelujah!’ After this vivid dawn, the hope of salva- 
tion continued strong with him; but he was three years without 
finding a single friend like-minded. On the eve of his ordination, 
he had serious thoughts of putting in the papers an advertisement, 
“ That a young clergyman, who felt himself an undone sinner, 
and who ae to the Lord Jesus Christ alone for salvation, and 
desired to live only to make him known, was persuaded that there 
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must be some persons in the world whose views and feelings 
accorded with his own; and that, if there were any minister of 
that description, he would gladly become his curate, and serve 
him gratis.” Soon after this purpose had been passing through 
his mind, through the influence of his father he found 
himself minister of Trinity Church, one of the largest places 
of worship in Cambridge, and where, for upwards of fifty 
years, he proclaimed the salvation which he himself had 
found. The career of opposition and obloquy which he ran 
passing off into universal esteem and homage, from the time that 
a — would blush to cross the quadrangle in his company, 
till bishops were calling on him, three together, and till that Plesk 
November day, when the mourning University bore him to his 
tomb, beneath the stately roof of king Henry’s Chapel—the 
triumph of faith and energy over long hostility, may encourage 
other witnesses for obnoxious truth, and is amply detailed in Mr. 
Carus’ bulky volume. We only wish to indicate the particular 
work which we believe that Mr. Simeon did. Filling, and even- 
tually with great ascendancy, that commanding pulpit, for more 
than half a century, and meeting in his own house weekly 
scores of candidates for the Church of England ministry— 
we do not hesitate to say, that of all men Simeon did the most 
to mould the recent and existing evangelism of the Southern 
Establishment. And in his first and most fervent days—untram- 
melled, because persecuted and unflattered, he did a noble work. 
The impulse which he then gave was purely evangelistic, and 
men like Thomason, and Henry Martyn, and Daniel Wilson, were 
the product. But as he got older and more honoured, when he 
found that in the persons of his friends and pupils, and through 
his writings, he had become an important integral of the Esta- 
blished Church, if he did not become less evangelical be became 
more hierarchical. He still loved the Gospel; but the Church 
was growing kind, and he was coaxed into a more ardent episco- 

acy and more exact conformity. The Church was actually 
improved, and personal acquaintances mounting the bench put a 
still more friendly face on it. He began to hope that evangelism 
would prevail among the clergy, and that they might prove, if 
not the sole, the most successful agency for diffusing the Gospel. 
And strong in this belief, he began to blush at the excesses of his 
youthful zeal, and inculcate on his student-friends reverence for 
the Rubric and obedience to the Bishop. He bought patronages 
and presentations, and bestirred all his energies to form a minis- 
try evangelical but regular, episcopal but earnest. Volunteering 
his services and accepted by the under-graduates, he became 
virtual Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology to the 


University of Cambridge. 
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In fulfilment of this task, he inspired no grand ideas. His 
mind was not telescopic. He did not look to the Church uni- 
versal’s long future, nor to the position of his own Church 
relatively to Christendom. But he looked to England as it then 
was, and as he assumed that it ever would be; and he looked 
out for new Bishops and advowsons in the market and present 
openings for an Evangelical clergy—the painstaking overseer 
of his own repairs, but not prophetic enough to foretell the 
alterations that would be eventually needed, nor creative enough 
to suggest them. The minds of his respectful listeners were 
not stimulated by the proposal of great schemes and noble pur- 
poses ; even as they were not invigorated by fresh and sublime 
presentations of familiar truth. And he taught no system. He 
loved every text and dreaded none, and gloried in laying on 
each successively an equal stress. According to his text, a hearer 
might imagine him either Calvinist or Arminian, High Church- 
man or Low. To evade no text and exaggerate none was his 
object ; and this was well: but we rather suspect that the Bible 
contains pervasive principles, prepollent and overmastering truths, 
and that a firm hold of these is very needful for the interpreta- 
tion of the individual texts. And of this we are very sure, that 
no energetic ministry nor wide reformation has ever arisen with- 
out one or other of these cardinal truths as its watchword and 
rallying-cry. In Simeon’s Theology there was nothing equi- 
valent to Luther’s Jehovah-Tsidkenu, nor Wesley’s golden sen- 
tence, “ God is Love.” 

But if not grand he was earnest, and if not comprehensive he 
was orderly and methodical. A man of routine rather than of 
system, he was a pattern of punctuality and neatness ‘in his 
person, and a model of clear and accurate arrangement in his 
sermons. He liked to see work well done, and was therefore 
tempted to do too much himself. To ensure the preaching of a 
good sermon, whatever the text might be, he actually printed for 
the guidance of ministers twenty dense volumes of Helps to 
Composition. Only think of it! and only think of the parishes 
which get these spectral Helps as regular sermons! This Hom- 
iletic Bone-house contains no fewer than twenty-five hundred 
“skeletons,” and however vigorous or affecting they might be 
when Simeon himself lived in them, they are now too many and 
exceeding dry. 

As presiding over a school of the prophets, Simeon’s great 
defects were a want of grandeur in his views, and the absence of 
a gravitation-centre for his creed. His pupils might come forth 
sincere and painstaking parsons ; but, overladen with truism and 
shackled by routine, they were not likely to prove venturesome 
missionaries or bold and original evangelists. His own propen- 
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sity was more for well-divided sermons than for a theology newly 
inspired and anew adapted to the times. He loved to open texts ; 
ae it was rather to the sermon-fishery than to the field of battle 
that he sent his young divines. His outfit-present was not a 
sword but an oyster-knife ; and if the “evangelicals”? whom 
Arnold met were Simeonites, we do not wonder that they failed 
to command his reverence. 

One thing must not be forgotten as shedding lustre on his 
Christian memory. He had continual heaviness, and great soli- 
citude for Israel; and as he mightily helped to awaken through- 
out the evangelical Church a missionary zeal on their behalf, so 
in his dying thoughts, like the Lord himself, he earnestly re- 
membered them still. And in the recollectedness and deep hu- 
mility of that dying scene, there is something greater and more 
solemn than any obituary which we have read for many days. 
During his long and active life—disinterested, peremptory, and 
single-eyed, he approved himself a faithful servant of his blessed 
Master. But the greatest good which he effected, we are dis- 
posed to think, is what he did directly, and still more what he 
did early. To our judgment he is not one of those men who 
can be widely or long transmitted. Already is all that was im- 
pulsive in him dying out, and we fear that some who exceed- 
ngly admired him once are forgetting what he taught them. 
And his own last days, we fear, were not quite so impulsive as 
his first. An ancient University and a hierarchical Establish- 
ment are to a fervent Evangelism like those Transatlantic lakes 
which are lined with attractive gravel. A stout arm, start- 
ing in deep water, may row a goodly distance ; but as it nears the 
banks or aims the shallows, the boat will be slowed or arrested 
by the spell in the water. It would appear that even Simeon 
at last had felt to some extent the influence of this magnetic mud, 
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Art. Il.—Doubleday’s Financial History of England. 


Unber this title we have a series of letters, or pamphlets, de- 
scribing the origin and growth of our public debt—our condition 
under its burdens—and the prospect in store for our creditors. 
Although the work is dignified with the title of a “ History,” Mr. 
Doubleday’s claim to be considered an historian is yet to be esta- 
blished ;—for, acknowledging the clearness of his language, the 
originality of some of his views, and the industry with which he 
has illustrated the period embraced in his short account, it is to 
be regretted that his observations should have been character- 
ized by unseemly and unjust vituperations on the greater part of 
the public men who have borne sway in this country since the 
Revolution, and by the attempt to propagate mischievous errors—: 
views in short, which, if adopted by his pupils and their con- 
temporaries, the rising youth of England (for whose instruction 
he tells us that they are intended), would surely destroy the 
commercial honour, and, through it, the existence of Great Bri- 
tain. 

There has been from the commencement something untoward 
in the conduct of our financial operations. The most serious de- 
mands upon our energies—the struggles in which it was incum- 
bent upon us to put forth the greatest efforts of strength in mo- 
ney, in arms by sea or by land—have been at those periods in 
which credit was lowest, money in fewer hands, and its holders 
therefore in a condition to dictate to Parliament the most oner- 
ous terms. 

The greater part of the four hundred millions with which the 
war of the French Revolution may be debited, was borrowed in 
a depreciated currency ; while receiving £60 or £70 in paper, 
we bound ourselves to pay £100, without stipulating that the 
lender should be reimbursed either in the same worthless mate- 
rial, or upon any equitable system of equivalents. The return 
to cash payments consequent upon Mr. Peel’s Act of 1819, gave 
to the then holder of public securities an undue advantage, at the 
expense of nearly every other class in the country. 

The account of the transactions under which our national debt 
has grown upon us, dates mainly from the Revolution of 1688. 
The new and insecure Government of the Prince of Orange, 
and the strength of the Tory party, rendered it impossible to 
maintain the new order of things without a heavier outlay, and 
corresponding taxation ; and, in spite of the Land-Tax of 1692, 
(equal to and which was in fact an Income and Property Tax of 
20 per cent.) it was requisite to have recourse toa loan, Mr, 
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Doubleday’s prejudices and feelings in reference to this period, 
have been so far allowed to warp his judgment as to hurry him 
into the unworthy assertion (whilst he sneers at the patriotism 
of the Russells and the Cavendishes,) that a main cause of the 
Revolution was the sordid desire, on the part of some of our 
greatest English nobles, to secure their ecclesiastical possessions 
from resumption by a Catholic Government and Priesthood, had 
James continued to reign inthis country. Of such a design on 
the part of James II. there is no evidence; still less of any ap- 
teense on the part of the holders of that property, that the 

ing, had he been ever so desirous, could have caused them any 
disturbance in their enjoyment of it. More than a hundred 
and thirty years before that, his predecessor, Mary, had wished 
to restore to the Monasteries, and other ecclesiastical founda- 
tions, the estates of which they had been deprived. Although 
it was but eighteen years after Henry VIII's first Act, and 
though many of the original beneficiaries were then alive, 
and exciting sympathy by their misfortunes and faith in what 
was believed to be the superiority of their creed, the Queen was 
unable to carry her point. She restored, indeed, to the Catholic 
Church what remained in the hands of the Crown ungranted to 
_ individuals; but with this she was forced to be content. 

ret we are to be told that a hundred and thirty years after this 
project had been given up as hopeless by a most bigoted prin- 
cess, and in an almost Catholic country, such a monarch as 
James IT. could have alarmed his nobles into a deposition of him, 
from a suspicion that he may have had similar intentions. ‘The 
period of the Revolution is not one which displays the best pic- 
ture of the public virtue of the country; but the writer should 
have reflected, that it was by the relations, the friends, and the 
allies of that Sydney and that Russell, who sealed with their 
blood their devotion to our liberties, that arbitrary power was iin- 
ally banished from England by the Revolution of 1688. 

But this arbitrary period of the Stuarts finds strange favour in 
his eyes. Under the two last princes of that House, England, 
he says, though not honoured, was comfortable and prosperous. 
Their government, he contends, though oppressive towards the 
nobles, did not press with harshness on the great bulk of the 
people. In support of this view, the reader is told of the mode- 
rate amount of taxation under Charles Il. and James I. While 
the Long Parliament averaged an income of from £4,385,000 
to £4,860,000, Charles II. received only £1,800,000, and James, 
in the year he abdicated, a trifle over £2,000,000. He then sums 
up the instances of the prosperous state of the country :— 


‘The interest of money was six or even cight per cent. in ordinary 
cases, the profits of trade werecommensurate with thishigh rate of interest 
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for money. No one, therefore, who saw tradesmen making these 
great returns, which all traffic then afforded, would give a heavy ren- 
tal for land. Lands consequently were let low, and on long leases, 
the competition for farms being moderate.” 


Some of Mr. Doubleday’s readers will probably doubt the ex- 
treme prosperity of a country where interest is at six and eight per 
cent., and the profits (and, perhaps, we should interpolate for him, 
the risks) of trade in proportion. They may opine that for the few 
fortunate owners of capital, and for the tradesmen exempt from 
all competition, there may have been great and undue gains, at 
the expense and to the detriment of the mass of the inhabitants. 

Another source of satisfactory contemplation is the state of 
the poor. “ Rates,” continues he, “ distributed liberally, if not 
profusely, came to £160,000, only ;,th of the revenue.” Very 
possibly, with no debt, little naval or military force, whatever 
we spent on the poor might wear a totally different aspect, when 
compared with the revenue and expenditure of the present day. 
To judge correctly, however, of the relative burden of pauperism 
at any period, it should be ascertained with what proportion of 
food the population of a country has to tax itself, for the support 
of those of its members who cannot maintain themselves at either 
period. 

During the four years of King James's reign, wheat, on an 
average, cost 31s. 7d. per quarter. £160,000, therefore, ex- 
pended in poor rates, were equal to 101,320 quarters, or 810,560 
bushels; and assuming the population at that period at from 
4,500,000 to 5,000,000, the amount of relief to the indigent re- 
quired a contribution from every individual in the State of from 
4th to 4th of a bushel. 

The poor rate now may be taken at £5,000,000, and with 
wheat at 60s., will amount to about one bushel per head, or six or 
seven times as much per head, on our present population, (in 
spite of Mr. Doubleday’s “ atrocious Poor Law,”) as the “ liberal 
if not profuse administration” in the Stuart period. 

It is difficult to believe that this gentleman has properly ex- 
amined the social condition of the lower classes of this country 
before making such loose statements. From 1660 to 1720, says 
Malthus, the average price of corn enabled a labourer to purchase 
two-thirds of a peck of wheat per diem with his daily wages— 
from 1720 to 1750 they were equal to a peck aday. Arthur 
Young considers that for the whole of the 17th century, wheat 
averaged 38s. 2d., and that from 1700 to 1766 it was 32s. 1d.; 
that is, it declined 16 per cent., while labour, which on the 
average had been 103d. per diem through the 17th century, 
was for the 66 first years of the 18th—l1s., or a rise of 16 per 
cent..—to which we will add the general testimony of Mr, 
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Hallam, that “ the reign of Geo. IT. was on the whole the most 
prosperous period that England had ever experienced.” In 1668 
(i. e. in Mr. D.’s happy times), Gregory King computed the 
ordinary revenue of labourers and out-servants at £15 per an- 
num for a family of 34 persons, their weekly expenditure at 20d. 

er head—here is an income of £15 to meet an expenditure 
then of £17, 15s. Chief Justice Hale seems to have reckoned 
the expense of a labourer’s family, consisting of a father, mother, 
and four children, of whom two could work a little, and the 
other two not at all, at 10s. per week, or £26 per annum. If 
we assume 8s. per week as their income from earnings, we have 
but £20, 16s. From 1655 to 1680, the period with which the 
Chief Justice was familiar, the average price of wheat was from 
two guineas to 45s. the quarter. 

It will be clear, from these authorities, that Mr. D., in his 
anxiety to render yet more an object of envy to his fellow debt- 
ors of this century, the golden age of prerogative and plague, 
has assumed for it a degree of comfort and prosperity wholly at 
variance with historical facts. There is also an infatuation simi- 
Jar to that which characterized his theory of population, in as- 
serting that this island was far more numerously peopled in 
former times than under the Tudors and the Stuarts. They 
seem to have lived, in his view, mostly on animal food; “ up to 
the Reformation farming was in fact grazing.” If so, these 
graziers and their herdsmen must have been, we grieve to think, 
but indifferent Catholics, not quite worthy of the advantages 
that surrounded them :—we own we should have thought the 
effect of the Reformation, involving the abolition of Lenten 
days, would have inverted the relative consumption, and have 
caused less corn and more meat to be consumed than before. 

These praises, however, enable him with better grace to de- 
nounce the present order of things. Our condition is become 
so intolerable, that he gravely proposes the disregard of obliga- 
tions contracted and imposed by the Legislature, to pass a 
sponge over the whole national debt, as Cobbett, of whom he is 
an admirer, did a quarter of a century back. Whether we will 
or not, this penenellinns, we are told, is inevitable ; only for con- 
venience sake it might, he thinks, be hastened. Ie cannot for- 
give Sir Robert Peel for the share he had in the Act of 1819. 
The hardship and injustice which it inflicted fell, as he states, in 
the first instance, and with the greatest severity, upon mortga- 
gers and incumbrancers, but all other classes of our tax-paying 
countrymen were in effect mulcted, by the undesigned or un- 
foreseen operation of this Act, of £3,000,000 to £4,000,000 
annually. By it they were decreed to pay in gold the interest 
of all that part of the debt borrowed in the war time in a 
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depreciated currency, and which interest, nominally above 
£12,000,000, was really worth only eight or nine millions until 
the Act of 1819 added to all obligations of this sort a burden of 
20 to 25 per cent., by converting a paper promise into a golden 
liability. 

“ The distress, ruin, and bankruptey which now took place were 
universal, affecting both the great interests of land and trade; but 
among the landlords whose estates were burdened with mortgages, 
fortunes, settlements, legacies, &c., the effects were most marked and 
out of the ordinary course. In hundreds of cases, from the tremend- 
ous reduction in the price of land which now took place, the estates 
barely sold for as much as would pay off their mortgages, and hence 
the owners were stripped of all, and made beggars.” 


In one case given, a gentleman purchases an estate for 
£80,000, about 1812 or 1813--one moiety of the purchase 
being borrowed on mortgage of the land so bought. 

** In 1823 he was compelled to part with the estate, in order to pay 
off his mortgage and some arrears of interest, and when this was 
done, he was left without a shilling—the estate bringing only half its 
cost in 1812.” 

In another case, about 1812, a father and son had invested in 
an estate in a midland county the sum of £72,000; shortly 
after they agreed to lay out an equal sum on another estate in 
the same quarter. In the interval between the contract for the 
purchase (1812) and the execution of the conveyance (in 1819), 
the parties, who were in trade, and who had experienced heavy 
losses, could not complete the purchase, which, with some arrears 
of unpaid interest, amounted to £71,957; they therefore gave 
the vender (in addition to £18,555 which he had already re- 
ceived in part payment) a mortgage deed for £65,000 secured 
on both of the estates. In 1821 the purchasers became bankrupts 
—these two estates were then put up for sale, but would not 
together bring the sum for which they were mortgaged, and 
the vender of the second, now become the mortgagee of both, 
gave notice to foreclose. And this sad tale was that of many, 
whatever may have been the mismanagement or indiscretion of 
the parties thus speculating in land and trade also; yet the de- 
preciation of the land in each case to half its value in less than 
a dozen years, is undeniable. It resulted from the lottery in 
which the nation had been engaged—not from any particular 
criminality on the part of the Government. An excess of specu- 
lation had pervaded all orders of men in the country. We had 
been the sole traders, the sole carriers and manufacturers ; and 
it was not surprising that speculations in land should have par- 
taken of the general artificial rise, and should afterwards have 
reached their natural level by a rapid and ruinous descent. 
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He forcibly denounces the practice of saddling our posterity 
to all perpetuity with the debts contracted in a single genera- 
tion. There is a curious letter from Jefferson to Dr. Epps, 
dated 24th June 1813, in support of this view :— 


“‘ Suppose that the majority had borrowed a sum equal to the fee- 
simple of the estate, and had consumed it in eating and drinking and 
making merry in their day, or, if you please, in quarrelling and fighting 
with their unoffending neighbours—in eighteen years and eight 
months half of the then adult majority are dead; till then, being the 
majority, they might rightfully levy the interest of their debt an- 
nually on themselves and their fellow-citizens;—but at that period a 
new majority will have come into place in their own right, and not 
under the rights, conditions, and laws of their predecessors: Are 
they bound to consider the debt? or legally bound to give up their 
country and emigrate for subsistence? Every one will say—No.”* 


Mr. Doubleday raises only a refined objection to this passage, 
to the effectthat there might have been minors, wanting only a few 
days of legal age, who might thus be bound for nearly nineteen 
years to a system which they might disapprove of, and to which 
they ought not to be subjected per force when of age to assert 
their other political rights. 

Men do not, however, always on coming of age, enter upon 
the exercise of discretion, or indeed upon the possession of an 
unencumbered estate, real or political; and if they do, they are 
not long before they manage to encumber it a little themselves. 
We wonder that Mr. Doubleday’s extreme anxiety to preserve all 
possible contingent remainders for the first tenant in tail, did 
not suggest to him that the minor is not the only sufferer. Is 
there no hardship in shutting out those who, by the census, are 
now just below the property qualification, but who may acquire 
it to-morrow, as those who to-day are just below the age qualifi- 
cation, which will avail them only to-morrow, when it is too 
late, and when the mortgage-deed upon their future toil will 
have been already executed ? 

However, the extreme cases put by Jefferson cannot practically 
occur. No capitalist would advance money to a State, for the 
exclusive object of promoting national gluttony and ebriety, 
though a single prodigal son is sometimes enabled, by the aid of 
money-lenders, to waste his family substance in this manner. 
The want of credit on the part of the spendthrift governments of 
France, for a generation or two, led to the convocation of the 





* Jefferson’s theory was, that of all now living one-half die in twenty-four years 
and eight months ; but then he omits minors, and says, that of those now adult, 
one-half will be dead in eighteen years and eight months 
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States-General, and eventually to the Revolution; and with re- 
gard to the expending of borrowed money in quarrelling with 
neighbours, it is yet to be seen whether Mr. Jefferson’s country- 
men, in their contest with Mexico, will be able to borrow the 
funds requisite for its successful termination, and whether the 
interest will in that case continue to be paid punctually, even for 
eighteen years and eight months. 

Again it is argued, as if it lay in the discretion of the nobles 
of this country, for the time being, to have gone to war or not 
with France as they pleased, and to have spent as little money 
on this object as they chose. In Mr. Jefferson’s country this 
might be the case, but not so in Europe. Could we have calcu- 
lated on remaining neuter? was our engaging in the war, or our 
continuance of it, voluntary or not? We will admit that the 
first declaration came from us; nay more—that the tenor of 
Lord Grenville’s notes were unfriendly in 1792. But had states- 
men most desirous of peace been at the head of affairs—had Mr. 
Fox, for instance, the apologist of the French Revolution, been 
at the helm from 1792 to 1805, could even he have prevented 
war? Had we not acted against the French on the ocean, we 
must have fought them in Egypt; and if not in Egypt, at last 
in India, where they would, but for our timely stoppage, have 
gone. Did other States, desirous of peace or neutrality, avert 
the visitation? Did Naples, or Bavaria, or Spain, or Tuscany, 
or Modena, or Venice, or Genoa, or even Prussia, though there 
was no measure of humility, falsehood, or treachery, that the 
cabinet of this latter power were not ready to resort to, in order 
to escape the ultima ratio familiar to the great Frederick? And 
we are now to be told that it was optional whether we should 
fight ! 

Until lately, it has been doubted whether the project of an in- 
vasion of this country was seriously entertained. It has been 
supposed that the French ruler knew our unconquerable charac- 
ter, and was glad of an excuse to be quit of the expedition. So 
he may; a closer examination may have shown him the proba- 
bilities of failure and disgrace; but do not let us therefore con- 
clude, that the project had not been seriously entertained, and 
long and obstinately persevered in by its author. M. Thiers’ 
fifth volume shows the extent of preparations made—the ports 
dug out along the French coast—the flotillas of brigs, gun- 
boats, and transports provided—the enormous expenses incurred 
with this sole view—expenses seriously taxing the resources of 
the nation, and entirely thrown away unless this enterprise was 
undertaken. Let it be seen what earnest personal interest the 
Emperor himself took in this matter for years, urging, cajoling, 
forcing every agent, officer, and circumstance, into his views. 
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As early as July 1804, he writes to Admiral La Touche Tré- 
ville,—“ Soyons maitres du détroit six heures et nous sommes 
maitres du monde ;” and to Villeneuve, in July 1805, just after 
that officer, having unsuccessfully fought Calder on the 22d, had 
entered Corunna, “ Faites vous battre, méme détruire, pour- 
vue que par vos efforts la porte de Brest soit ouverte.” Again, 
in less than a week his master writes to him,—“ Pour ce grand 
objet de favoriser une descente chez cette puissance qui depuis 
six siécles opprime la France, nous pouvons tous mourir sans re- 
gretter lavie.” . . . . . Onthe 3d August 1805, Napo- 
leon reached Boulogne. Next evening, after havi ing reviewed 
on the sands above 100,000 men, he writes exultingly to Admi- 
ral Decres, the minister of marine,—“ Les Anglais ne savent pas 
ce qui leur pend & l’oreille: si nous sommes maitres de douze 
heures de la traversée, Angleterre a vécu.” .. 

And when at last, on the 22d August, a despatch ov verland from 
Corunna brought him word that Villeneuve had actually sailed 
from thence to . Brest, his contentment was extreme. His inten- 
tion was that Villeneuve, with twenty-nine sail of the line, 
should present himself before Brest, from whence Gantheaume, 
issuing with twenty-one more, would effect a junction, notwith- 
standing Cornwallis’ blockading squadron. The French fleet, 
thus numbering fifty line-of-battle ships, would, in Napoleon’s 
calculations, meet and give battle to any English force then in 
those waters ; they would lose ten—tw enty of ‘their number ; no 
matter, with the remainder he still hoped they would be sufficient 
to protect his passage across, and cover his landing. So he writes 
to Gantheaume imperatively,—“ Partez et venez ici (Boulogne) 
nous aurons vengé six si¢cles (outrages et de honte.” . . And 
to Villeneuve at the same time,—“ Ne perdez pas un mo- 
ment, et avec mes escadres réunies entrez dans la Manche, l Ang- 
leterre est 4 nous, paraissez 24 heures et tout estterminé.” 
. . Andhe was not far out. Forty years afterwards these boasts 
and threats may appear idle to many; but to the desperadoes to 
whom they were addressed, the possessory partnership, indicated 
in his language, was inspiriting in the highest degree. Called 
by the inexorable conscription to be soldiers, it represented to 
them profit, pleasure, promotion—every object, in short, for 
which men agitate and subscribe in this countr y—the richer the 
land of promise, the more eager they for the foray. We do not 
wonder, then, at the enthusiasm with which such a leader was 
followed. And after all, the project was not more personally 
adventurous than the expedition to Egypt, the return from thence 
to France, the descent of the St. Bernard, or the landing at 
Cannes; or, above all, more gigantic than the invasion of Russia. 
Our national existence was at stake. Was this the moment, 
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then, to stand higgling over the counter about the terms on which 
the Hebrew would lend us his moneys? or to be debating, ac- 
cording to the rules of double fellowship, whether the public 
debt to be incurred should be discharged by instalments within 
ten, twenty, or thirty years, or remain at a perpetuity of interest ? 

In crises of this kind the national energies must be strained, 
even at the risk of bursting; and the survivors and inheritors, 
after the gigantic struggle is over, must be contented with their 
succession, crippled and incumbered as it may be, and think them- 
selves fortunate in having to pay only their share of the cost, and 
in having escaped the risk, the apprehensions, and the bloodshed 
which were the lot of those who carried on the contest. 

But for their success, both in borrowing and fighting, Mr. 
Doubleday himself might have been a commis in a French 
comptoir—his sons, for whose benefit he writes, so far from 
enjoying leisure to profit by his labours, might, by favour of the 
conscription, be at this moment engaged in diffusing French 
notions of civilization, at the point of the bayonet, in Algeria, 
under Bugeaud—the Bishop of London still a discontented tutor 
of a college—good Dr. Hooly might have gone to join Pope 
Pius at Fontainbleau—and Sir Robert Peel have ended his days 
as a préfet of a trans-manchal Department. But “ diis aliter 
visum.” 

So far from grudging the expenditure incurred in resisting 
such an invasion, perhaps Government might be censured for not 
organizing their defence on a greater scale; nay, our subsequent 
engaging in the Peninsular campaigns may be justified as a 
measure of necessary precaution. Had we permitted the French 
Emperor to make himself master, one by one, of all the countries 
in Europe, their resources would, in due time, and in conjunc- 
tion with his own, have been turned against us for our inevit- 
able destruction. 

We must take leave to deny the abstract proposition, that 
there is an indefeasible right in the tax-paying people of these 
islands to an inheritance of their state and country free from all 
debt and incumbrance. The correlative condition would be, 
that neither should they be entitled to the improvements which 
a former generation has effected during its life tenancy. Bridges, 
ports, fortresses, canals, railways, lighthouses, docks and drain- 
ages, and a host of other public works, are constructed out of the 
savings of one generation for the benefit of succeeding ones. 
The economy of money, time, health, and life, resulting from 
them, render existence generally longer and better in this coun- 
try than in most others, and are thus brought home, indirectly 
at least, to every individual in it: although every man’s labour 
may be mortgaged, every man derives from the investment more 
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than the wherewithal to discharge his share of tle interest. Ie 
must elect then, whether he will take to his estate politic so 
charged or not; and if, on the whole, he should still be of opi- 
nion that the liabilities are too heavy, he may withdraw himself 
from their incidence by emigration to some of our unburdened, 
but at the same time less secure, and less civilized possessions in 
Australia or in Canada. 

It will not, we hope, be thought that we are apologists for war 
in general, or for the imbecility and extravagance with which 
that with France was prosecuted. But the right to incur heavy 
liabilities, when the very existence of the nation (except as a 
tribe of Helots) is at stake, is what we must contend for, al- 
though, in the main, we admit with Mr. Jefferson, that we 
should be chary of burdening our posterity with costs, incurred 
serhaps, by the follies or passions of a party in power for a day. 

Towever, it is well to be cautious in our adoption of political 
morality from American statesmen. It is not certain that the 
repudiating turpitude of some of the States belonging to the Union, 
may not have been owing to their adhesion to, and improvement 
upon, such doctrine as that which the democratic President has 
thus laid down. 

Although Mr. Doubleday attacks with unqualified censure 
the professors of Political Economy, and Ricardo, (“ the rich 
and arrogant man,” as he terms him,) he evidently adopts some 
of the views of the latter. In his Tract on the Funding System, 
Ricardo deseribes three modes by which a country, plunged into 
a war costing 20 millions per annum, (a truly mercantile view 
of the question,) may provide for its expenditure. 

Ist, By raising in each year the sum. 

2d, By borrowing and funding to perpetuity. 

3d, By borrowing and providing, by taxation, an adequate 
sinking fund. 

Of these three Ricardo preferred the first, because, he says, 
and truly, we shall be more cautious of engaging in war, and 
more likely to get out of it; and efforts would be made to save 
the whole 20 millions out of income, while, on the other hand, 
no greater effort would be made to save the interest only on the 
20 imillions, (if we funded them,) than would be made to save 
the principal sum itself. 

This could not be accomplished without extensive confiscation 
and general distress spread over all those classes who live by 
bodily labour. Although nominally supported by the wealthy, 
the working classes would, before long, be grievously affected 
by the operation of such an impost. If 20 millions are with- 
drawn permanently from the ordinary channels of expenditure, 
who will make up to the workmen the livelihood of which they 
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are thus suddenly deprived ?—for of even the richest and most 
luxurious man’s expenditure, how large a portion resolves itself 
virtually into mere wages of labour—race-horses, and opera- 
dancers excepted. Not to mention the absurdity of a nation 
plunged into a war, determining before-hand the sum which it 
would spend upon it each year,—as if in undertaking a chancery 
suit any one was able to allowance himself with a fixed annual 
amount of litigatory menus plaisirs. 

Reverting to our internal condition, much mischief is attri- 
buted by Mr. Doubleday (apparently for want of better reasons,) 
to the general extension of enclosures. [rom 1760 to 1831, 
7,000,000 of acres in England and Wales have been enclosed. 
It would really be a waste of time to combat such an argument, 
even were his assertion true, which it is not, that the poor of thie 
country had been despoiled of these their possessions, and that 
no others enjoyed any right over them. Very little advantage 
could have been derived from them by persons too poor to lay 
out capital upon them, and who only possessed a limited right 
of enjoyment in them. ‘Things held absolutely in common, ior- 
bid, from their nature, the application of capital by a few of the 
individuals interested, as the benefits accruing from such outlay 
would go to the commoners at large, and not exclusively to the 
investers. The writer is incorrect in his account of these com- 
mons, when he states that “ they were gradually abandoned by 
the richer proprietors as inconvenient holdings—at last they 
became the joint property of the poorer, and a village or town 
naturally rose on the verge of each, which was the origin of 
townships, into which parishes came to be divided.” 

Had he been as active in ascertaining where and what people 
had a right to graze, as in demonstrating what debts, or inter- 
ests they ought not to pay, he would not have been betrayed 
into such inaccuracies—he would have found it distinctly re- 
corded in the memorial rolls of three-fourths of the courts-baron, 
that the clear and undisputed ownership of these wastes was in 
the Lord of the Manor, subject to a limited and restricted right 
of enjoyment by the commoners, varying according to the cus- 
tom of each particular manor ; and the same records show that 
the commoners were by no means negligent of their own righits, 
from the frequent presentments of any who intruded without 
license from the lord or other valid title. The question of en- 
closures has been rather needlessly pressed into the service by Mr. 
Doubleday, in his attack on our finance, for we can trace no 
connexion betwixt them. As far as enclosures have had any 
effect on the labouring class, it has been a beneficial one, from 
the employment and the food they have afforded; though, un- 
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fortunately, he views them like many other matters, through a 
strangely distorted medium. 

In fact, it is difficult to ascertain what classes of men or things 
occupy the lowest place in his favour. Ministers and econo- 
mists, favourites and demagogues, landlords and J ews—eventsand 
periods even, all come in by turns for marks of his displeasure. 
“ The South Sea villains’—“ this atrociously villanous pro- 
ceeding” —“ the slavish and impudent pedant’”—“ the pompous 
and over-praised bully, Johnson;” “ the long, gloomy, mad, 
and wicked reign of Geo. III.,” who is further noted as the 
“ boorish semi-idiot’”—“ who nominally governed”—“ the profli- 
gate Scotchman,” (Lord Bute, )—and “ the regal demi-rep,” (the 
Prince of Wales) “who really ruled”—“ the empty and flippant 
Canning,”—*“ the incapable Robinson,’—“ a shallow and super- 
ficial man,”—the “ most silly and contemptible of all financiers.” 

In his praise he is more sparing; but its objects find themselves 
in unexpected company in his pages. He ranks together “ the 
much-maligned but honest (?) monarch, James II.,” the late Wil- 
liam Cobbett, and the present hon. member for Oldham—* the 
excellent John Fielden,’”—“the Protector Cromwell,” and “ the 
illustrious President Jackson,” who is complimented for having 
forced the United States to return to those cash payments 
“which had been suspended to the great injury of the morals, 
credit, and prosperity of the Union ;” just the very course, in 
short, which he bitterly reproaches Mr. Peel and the Parliament 
for having followed in 1819. The Protector, we suppose, is 
lauded, in order to afford an opportunity of scolding at the 
repeal of the navigation laws, and of abusing the pacific policy 
of England, contrasted with the bold bearing which the internal 
weakness of the then natural rivals of England justified Crom- 
well in assuming in his foreign correspondence. 

We are taunted with not opposing an English army to the 
French invasion of Spain in 1823. We are told we must sub- 
mit to any sacrifice rather than resort to hostilities. We are 
reproached with the submission of Wellington to the blockade 
of Enos by the Russians in 1829—with the capture of the Vixen 
—the extirpation of Poland—the annexation of Texas—the 
overthrow of Espartero—the Spanish marriages—Russian agres- 
sions in Turkey—Russian intrigues in Asia,—all of which are 
contrasted with the boastful dictum of Chatham, that not a 
cannon should be fired in Europe but that England should 
know the reason why. 

No doubt these several incidents, some of which it would have 
been inconvenient, others extravagant, in us to oppose or punish 
by force, have been pro tanto triumphs of barbarism over civiliza- 
tion, of despotism over that liberty and independence among the 
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nations of the world which it is the proud distinction of England 
to have inspired, and which it is still her privilege to lead. She 
must, however, be content with the influence which her position 
and her intellectual state in advance of the whole world ensure 
for her. She cannot act as police-officer and public prosecutor 
for every offence against liberty and property committed on the 
face of the globe. The wider her commerce, the more extended 
her relations, the more intricate the net-work of the communica- 
tions she maintains for the diffusion of wealth and intellect among 
mankind, the more cautious does it behove her to be of inter- 
rupting, even temporarily and over a limited surface, the ramifi- 
cations by which her civilizing influences are distributed to other 
nations. Nothing can be so afflicting as the contemplation of a 
renewal of the general European struggle which terminated in 
the last generation: the men of this, now in their prime, have 
the happiness, for the most “ag of knowing of those horrors by 
description and tradition only, as having been inflicted in other 
countries—never as having been endured in our own. They 
have not felt as our fathers did, who were actors in and respon- 
sible for the issue of the tremendous struggle then raging, what 
really was a contest pro aris et focis. 

Mr. Doubleday is so certain of our ruin if the struggle ever be 
renewed: he looks on that ruin as so valuable an instrument of 
punishment for the crimes of sundry extortioners, that he almost 
seems to regret that we did not plunge into hostilities in order that 
his anger at certain of our institutions or classes of men might be 
appeased by their destruction inthe conflict. We admit that our dif- 
ficulties as to money would be pressing. But those of the enemy 
would be in no respect less embarrassing. In the last war, France, 
the general aggressor, started with the advantage of providing for 
her armies by a general confiscation of land and tithes—every- 
thing, in short, that belonged to the Church and noblesse, the 
owners having been first guillotined or exiled. From the States 
she subdued, she plundered enough to maintain her armies and 
enrich her leaders—just as her forefathers had done under 
Brennus and Vercingetorix twenty centuries before. 

Our policy was different. We raised soldiers and sailors, who, 
when they fought, conquered, and honestly and gallantly earned 
their daily bread, even with wheat at 120s. the quarter; but we un- 
luckily hired the military service of every nation on the continent 
who had an army to let, and sent them into the field one after 
another, at our expense, against Buonaparte, by whom they 
were uniformly beaten and dispersed, while their captured ma- 
terial went to increase the military stores of the conquerors. 

But all this is now essentially altered. In the event of any 
general hostilities calling for great national efforts, the Conti- 
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nental Powers would be at least as much embarrassed as our- 
selves. If they have less debt, they have also far less credit ; and 
they have difficulties, too, which we are exempt from. Capital- 
ists of all kinds, Jew and Gentile, will, in view of the onward 
progress of opinion and the decline of the simple monarchical 
principle of Government in every country, in future require some 
better guarantee than a minister’s word or a prince’s promise 
before they will abandon their industrial reproductive investments 
in order to furnish the sinews of war for the destruction of man 
and his works. The intervention of another party to the bargain 
—that of the tax-payer, through his lawfully constituted attorney 
or representative—will be more generally insisted upon as a 
guarantee to the security of the loan. In Prussia, in the midst 
of peace in 1847, as in the France of 1789, financial embarrass- 
ment leads to the convocation of a States-General, and we see 
the monarchical past ungraciously doing homage to the represen- 
tative future. Could Austria, Prussia, or Russia, could any of 
the smaller German States, save enough out of their present 
respective revenues to recommence the conflict which expired in 
1815, upon the plan advocated by Ricardo? Such an impost is 
out of the question. There remains then the resource of borrow- 
ing. But in any case for the increase of taxation requisite to 
pay the interest of the money, recourse must be had to the 
national will. The caprice of the sovereign, his family connexion 
with other royal families, piques or predilections among princes, 
will not be admitted as a sufficient cause for mortgaging the in- 
dustry of every man, woman, and child in the country, in order 
to gratify them. We do not believe that France could now 
endure a war in order to obtain Spain as an appanage for the 
Orleans family, any more than that England would permit her 
army to be disembarked in Portugal in order to maintain the 
consort of Donna Maria, the cousin of Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert, in the possession of an unconstitutional authority.* 

There could be no avoiding, in the greater part of the Conti- 
nental States, in such a case as that above supposed, an appeal to 
tle tiational wishes in some shape ;—a costly war now-a-days 
must enlist the intelligence and wealth of a country on its side, 
or it cannot be persevered in. Since our continental neighbours 
have undertaken to be manufacturers too, they are more heavily 
bound over to keep the peace than before. Hven in Russia the 
Czar would be forced to modify his policy to the feelings and 
interests of his nobles. A general cessation of the exports of 
‘aw material consequent upon our short general blockade of the 





* Some of the French press have nevertheless attempted to give circulation to 
this stupid calumny, 
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Baltic in the last war, spread discontent as well as distress 
among the squirearchy of the Sclavonic race ;—a revival of the 
blockade, our most effectual, and to us least costly, mean. of 
offence, would renew those feelings with increased effect. 

Our nearest and most probable enemy is France. She is 
formidable from her compactness, her position, and also from 
the unforgiving recollections with which her people brood over 
Trafalgar and Waterloo. Those conditions alone do not ins we 
success. They do not even render it probable. But then she 
has had her revolutions, say some—she is at least exempt from 
falling lower, while her neighbours are either in a transition 
state which would cripple their action, or, it may be, on the brink 
of such a catastrophe as that with which she has been visited. 
These arguments are not convincing. From her statistical com- 
pilations, as well as from her political writers on both sides, it 
may be gathered that there is quite as much of distress and fer- 
ment as in Engiand, with less of security for property. “ France,” 
says the enthusiastic Michelet, “ did not by her revolution destroy 
her nobility; shehas, on the contrary, gained 34,000,000 of nobles. 
But this new nobility (he is alluding to the general possession of 
land by the French peasant) is threatened with extinction.” 
Borne down by the weight of usury and direct taxation, the 
cultivator becomes daily more estranged from his fellow-country- 
men—he regards with increasing ill-will all those who do not, 
like himself, derive their livelihood from tilling the soil with 
their own hands. The Chevalier Tapiés (Statisque de la France 
et lAngleterre) pronounces, on the other hand, against the 
petite culture so much insisted upon by Michelet. ‘ The misery 
of the cultivator deprives him of all credit; he has no means of 
making manure, its absence must be supplied by successive 
labour, and yet the produce is but moderate.” “ In reading his- 
tory one sees every where that the nations, & petite culture, (cot- 
tiers, small farmers, &c.,) dwelling on plains, have always been 
invaded and conquered by the people @ grande culture.” Thus 
Hants and Wilts might, if Lord Ashburton and Mr. Benett were 
so minded, entirely overrun and reduce into captivity the con- 
acre men and home colonists, which Mr. Powlett Scrope so plea- 
santly dreams of in Ireland. “ Those large-farmer nations alone 
are able to repair the losses in men, horses, provisions, and mate- 
rials, which long and disastrous wars occasion. England, Italy, 
Austria, show this, particularly the latter power. Insensible to 
twenty years of defeat and discouragement, Austria has always 
recommenced the conflict, and has provided abundance of com- 
inissariat supplies and of horses. As to France, a single reverse 
sufficed, after many years of success, to render her completely 
inert.” 
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The physical development of the human race in France, 
whether from the effects of the conscription or from those of the 
extreme and increasing division of the land, is no longer what 
it was. This had been long cursorily remarked by travellers, 
but without any pretensions to accuracy ; it seems now, however, 
to be incontrovertibly true that the general height has been dimi- 
nishing gradually since 1790. 


“ Before the Revolution the standard for the grenadiers was 5 feet 
5 inches, (French,) under the Republic 5 feet 4 inches, under the 
Emperor 5 feet 3 inches, and, at the present time men of 4 feet 9 
inches 74 lines are admitted into the infantry of the line.”* 

* It has been calculated, that even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, it will still require two generations to enable the human 
species in France to become what it was in 1789.” 


This ill-fed race works, according to Tapiés, 154 days to ob- 
tain the same measure of wheat in that country which an average 
English labourer receives in exchange for 11,°5 days in this. 

Another of their statists, Snitzler, calculates the average al- 
lowance of wheat to be 182 kilogrammes, “un livre du pain par 
jour, c’est bien peu—aussi le moindre deficit affecter apidement et 
forcément le prix de grains.” Our own consumption is reckoned 
to be a quarter per head, (on the wheat-eating population,) or 
480 lbs. per annum, just one-fourth more than the French of 
Snitzler. From Messrs. Rubichon and Mounier, it may be col- 
lected that a Frenchman consumes in the year about 11 cubic 
feet of grain, legumes, buck-wheat, &c., of which only 6 are 
wheat, while in England the ration of wheat alone exceeds 10 
cubic feet. 

M. Rubichon’s fears of ruin and extinction from the morcelle- 
ment in rapid progress in France, are quite as vivid as Mr. 
Doubleday’s encouraging anticipations of national bankruptcy 
amongst ourselves. Such is the poverty of the smaller owners, 
(and they are the great mass,) so weighed down are they by 
taxation and hypothcques, (mortgages) that he is almost pre- 
pared for a jacquerie in which the peasants will levy war against 
the higher, more easy classes, and even on the bourgeoisie. Yet 
the impét-foncier, with the centimes additionels—a sort of land or 
property tax—does not, by any means, bear the same high pro- 
portion to its annual value that our own general and local rates 
of taxation in this country to the rental of the property sub- 
ject to them. For the other burdens (the mortgages) are 
almost exclusively of their own contracting, the insane avidity of 





* Approximately 5 feet 10 inches—5 feet 9 inches—5 feet 8 inches—and 5 feet 
2 inches, 
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the lower orders for purchasing where they have not inherited, 
and for adding some wretched half-acre to the plot they have 
succeeded to, Sovtae impelled them to burden their little posses- 
sions with a charge they can have no hope of redeeming. ‘The 
whole face of the soil they possess is thus steeped in penury. It 
can afford no additional contributions to the State desirous of sus- 
taining the extraordinary expenditure of a costly war. Nay, 
even the present amount cannot always be now collected, still less 
can it be relied upon for the future. A hail-storm, a flood, a blight, 
or frost, frequently necessitates a rémission de [impot throughout 
whole communes. The natural causes of mischief recurring as 
usual, their effects will come to be more serious as the multipli- 
cation of parcels goes on, and the margin between numbers and 
food is lessened. France is still eminently an agricultural coun- 
try; by far the largest portion of her inhabitants obtain their 
living from industry connected with the soil, which, as in Ireland, 
yields to those who now till it little more than a bare subsistence ; 
there is not that division of profits beyond the expenses which 
even in the poorest districts of England enables the cultivator to 
become the customer of the manufacturer and trader. Our 
26,000,000 of people pay us £23,000,000 of customs’ duties upon 
imports, an average contribution of 18s. a-head ; 34,000,000 of 
Frenchmen afford to their Government only 6s., or one-third. 

We have been led to diverge at disproportionate length into the 
parallel condition of the only European country which can be 
compared with or become an object of serious apprehension to 
us, because there is a tendency to believe that our population and 
resources are in a less flourishing state than that of our ancient, 
but now, as we hope, friendly rival. Critical as our position 
might be on the outbreak of a war, the knowledge that discon- 
tent and poverty press with as great, though a different form of 
severity abroad, should reconcile us, notwithstanding the denun- 
ciations of Mr. Doubleday and a portion of our daily press, to 
bear with while we endeavour to better the normal frame of 
society on this side of the Channel. 

But for these multifarious evils a remedy is proposed by Mr. 
Doubleday, who says, “ one measure alone can avert the violent 
destruction of the system, and that is, the sweeping away of the 
national debt, and the reduction of the taxes to one-fifth of their 
present amount.” We should have thought the precautionary 
measure would have left behind it little capable of destruction, 
violent or gradual, and that the insurance proposed, as in the 
case of an American prairie or forest on fire, was as dangerous 
as the conflagration for which it is to be substituted. Suppose, 
however, this notable advice followed—the 280,000 public cre- 
ditors, who with their families represent a million of our fellow 
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subjects, robbed of their all, another million of savings’ bank de- 
positors equally plundered of that little pittance, (amounting, how- 
ever, in all, to £32,661,924 in 1845,)* which their confiding 
and hopeful frugality has economized from their ceaseless toil, 
and laid up against a rainy day; suppose all this remorselessly 
confiscated by the counsel and procurement of this friend to the 
poor, and advocate of the rights of labour—the evil would not 
stop there; every contract and engagement, public or private, 
either in or with this country, would be wiped out—-so essentially 
is credit become a part of our industrial existence, so necessarily 
is solvency of all kinds linked with the maintenance of public 
faith, that we not believe our manufacturers could continue their 
business, or that Manchester and Glasgow, in the general moral 
ruin of the national character, would be secure even for one 
month in occupying the working masses now dependent on their 
wages for their daily bread. 

Diris agam vos: Dira detestatio 

Nulla expiatur victima— 
seems to be Mr. Doubleday’s inclination. 

“ Individual villanies are often permitted to die in prosperity and 
unpunished—their retribution being reserved for another state of being ; 
but corrupt national systems always meet their punishment here. 
God has never yet failed to give this lesson to the world, from Tyre 
and Babylon downwards—nor will this government be an exception. 
The hand-writing is now evident on the wall.” 


We earnestly hope that the hand-writing may not be Mr. 
Doubleday’s. 





* In 1845, the number of depositors was 1,063,418—the amount £32,661,924, 
of whoin 597,631 had sums of less than £20, amounting to £3,851,027. 
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Art. III.—A Critical and Historical Introduction to the Canoni- 
cal Scriptures of the Old Testament. From the German of 
W.M. L. De Werte. Translated by THropore Parker. 
2 vols. 8vo. Boston, 1843. 


THE continually increasing influence exercised by the Infidel 
Theology of Modern Germany upon the literature of Great Bri- 
tain and America, must be a matter of no slight or transient im- 

ortance to thoughtful observers. It is not merely to the half- 
fesened pretender that German Theology presents strong tempt- 
ations. Doubtless a literature such as it presents, with its 
redundant supply of text-books, manuals, and dictionaries of 
reference—rich in all the helps which ambitious sciolism re- 
quires, and teeming with the appliances necessary for learned pa- 
rade—strange terms, strange languages, strange theories, (suited 
to every variety of taste,) and strange authorities—must possess 
invincible attractions to men who are in haste to teach, but have 
little time to learn, and who prefer the glitter of the surface to 
the solidity ofthe substance. But the literature of German Theo- 
logy has attractions also for a higher class of minds than these ; 
minds stimulated to inquiry by an ardent love of real knowledge ; 
minds that cannot be satisfied with the poor and schoolboy ever- 
eises Which in England have so long filled the place of criticism 
with their shallow and formal pedantry of minute scholarship, 
nor yet with the profound researches in Rubrical and Legendary 
lore which compose to so great an extent the more serious theo- 
logy of that country. German Theology attracts such minds by 
the richness of its universal learning, by the manliness with which 
it wields that learning for higher and nobler purposes of investi- 
gation—measuring their value by their usefulness, and not by 
the fantastic standard of a foolish and capricious national preju- 
dice—by the boldness and originality of its speculations, grasp- 
ing, as they do, the grandest subjects of human thought, and em- 
wacing themes upon which British literature has been too long 
silent. We must not dissemble the truth: The danger to be 
dreaded from the influence of German theological literature arises 
from the miserable deficiencies of our own. There are, to be 
sure, some splendid exceptions to the general poverty. There are 
some universal minds that may recall to us the good days when 
British theology was cosmopolitan, but they stand alone like tall 
trees in a barren landscape, and make the general desolation more 
remarkable, 
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If Christianity is to continue, this state of things must not con- 
tinue. Christian learning and Christian thought must keep pace 
with the progress of the times. The Church must make all Science, 
and all Art, and all the lore of past time, and all the experience 
of the present, her own. She must show herself as that Eternal 
City into which “all the forces of the Gentiles” shall be brought, 
there to be consecrated to God’s honour, and wielded in his ser- 
vice. It is shame enough to the Christians of these islands, 
that, possessing so many advantages, in a pure faith, a free con- 
stitution, such large endowments for the support of learning, and 
such ample means of acquiring it—it is shame enough for us 
that we ot not been the leaders, instead of the followers of the 
rest of Europe ;—that the honest and generous love of truth for 
its own sake, has not been sufficient to stimulate us to thought 
and exertion, without waiting for a crisis wherein the very safety 
of religion demands that we should rouse ourselves from our 
dreams and inactivity. 

The proper remedy against the evil influence of an infidel 
literature is to supply a Christian literature, equally opulent in 
all the resources that make its rival valuable. The proper re- 
medy against false reasoning is right reasoning. Contemptuous 
silence will not do. Threats and attempts at coercion, whether 
moral or physical, will not do. Nothing but argument can 
refute argument; nothing but truth can displace falsehood. 
The evil cannot be met by periodical essays such as ours; by a 
few hours’ thought and study, or a few hours’ labour in composi- 
tion. It must be met by the creation of a literature, not merely 
directly apologetic, but compensatory ;—such a literature as that 
which the Cudworths, the Clarkes, the Warburtons, the Lard- 
ners, the Butlers of a better age produced, when English Deism 
was as formidable as German Pantheism is now. In the mean- 
while, however, we—the light battalion—the weAractixol avé- 
pes pcOopopar év Novyois—may be able to do something in the 
good cause. We may draw attention to the sources of really 
useful information which reviving Christianity has begun to open 
largely upon the Continent ; we may occasionally be adequate 
to single out some particular error and expose it, or warn the 
reader of concealed danger where he might not at first sus- 
pect it. 

It is with the hope of being able to do some little good in this 
way, that we enter at present upon a brief examination of the 
work on Biblical Criticism, now extensively circulated in Eng- 
land, the title of which we have prefixed to this article, De 
Wette’s Introduction to the Old Testament, translated, enlarged, 
and improved by a Mr. Theodore Parker, “ Minister of the Se- 
cond Church in Roxbury.” In introducing this work to our 
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readers, we naturally feel that Mr. Parker himself has the first 
claims upon our notice, as being of the two least likely to have 
enjoyed the pleasure of a previous acquaintance with them. He 
has invited us to speak freely by his motto—which, like the 
rest of his ancient lore, is somewhat the worse for the wear— 
matatov pev, axovoov Se. And we will treat him better than 
he expects, for we have heard hii patiently before we struck. 
Mr. Theodore Parker, then, (to speak our minds with becoming 
plainness,) is grossly ignorant of German, and no great master 
of English; and, therefore, when he undertakes to translate out 
of the former language into the latter, his version cannot rea- 
sonably be expected to be either elegant or correct. He has, 
however, a great deal of diligence and activity—which it were 
well if he would bestow aright; and a tolerably sound, though 
narrow understanding, which, if he would add to it a little 
modesty and sense of religion, might make him ultimately use- 
ful, or at least inoffensive. 

We shall give a specimen or two of his qualifications as a 
translator and critic. A very little will suffice; and the reader 
will readily calculate the stature of the Hercules of Roxbury 
from the measure of his foot. In vol. i. p. 390, we are astound- 
ed by the information that the Jews distinguish the characters 
used in their MSS. into the Tam and the WELsH. “Of a noble 
race was Shenkin :” yet we guess that the warmest-headed an- 
tiquarians of the Principality would be somewhat surprised to 
find that their country had played so conspicuous a part in He- 
brew literature. The word which Mr. Parker had before him 
was Welsche, which a very slight knowledge of German (not to 
require even a slight knowledge of biblical criticism) might have 
taught him to translate “ Italian.” But he was writing a book 
of reference, and therefore felt it unnecessary to consult autho- 
rities. In the same volume, p. 153, he gives the following trans- 
lation from Eichhorn: “ Epiphanius, or rather an apoeryphal 
writer, to judge from the foolish things with which his narrative 
is overlaid,” &¢. The work referred to is Epiphanius’ book De 
ponderibus et mensuris, the authenticity of which the reader, who 
trusts (as hereafter few readers will) to Mr. Parker’s accuracy, 
will be surprised to find questioned by Eichhorn—especially 
upon such grounds. But if he will compare the original, he will 
find a fitter object for his astonishment: “ Epiphanius—leider 
ein apokryphischer Schriftsteller, wegen der vielen Albernheiten 
womit er seine Erziihlungen iiberladen hat,” &c. Could not 
Mr. Parker turn a dictionary, and find that /eider meant “ un- 
happily?” Indeed, he is specially unfortunate in his attempts 
upon Eichhorn. In vol. ii. p. 31, he makes Eichhorn say of the 
book of Genesis: “ Read it as two historical works of the old 
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vorld, the air of tis age and country breathes in it. Forget the 
age you live in, and the knowledge it affords you—still you can- 
not enjoy the book in the spirit of its origin; dream not of that.” 
Eichhorn’s own words are: “ Lies es als zwei historische Werke 
der Vorwelt, und athme dabei die Luft seines Zeitalters und 
Vaterlandes, Vergiss also das Jahrhundert in dem du lebst, 
und die kenntnisse die es dir darbietet: und karst du das nicht, 
so lass dir nicht triiumen, das du das Buch in Geist seines Ur- 
sprungs geniessen werdest.”* Again, at p. 82: “ It stops with 
God, the ultimate cause, as if he were supposed to be the imme- 
diate cause. And even for us, who have inquired into the 
causes of things, the name of God, in these cases, is often indis- 
pensable to fill up the blank, when we do not design to say, that 
God has interrupted the course of things!” “ Und fiir uns, die 
wir die ursachen der Dinge erforscht haben, ist in diesen Fiillen 
der Name Gottes oft ein entbehrliches Fiillwort, und keine An- 
zeige dass Gott den Lauf der Dinge immer unterbrochen habe.” f 
Yet Mr. Parker is not without a rival as a translator in the 
great Republic. He has at least an equal in a Mr. Kaufman, 
who has done Tholuck the honour of rendering his commentary 
upon St. John’s Gospel into English, wherein he felicitously 
turns the Latin word “ Theologastri” into the elegant new- 
English compound “ Belly-theologues.” 

De Wette himself is a very different sort of a person from 
his conceited and ignorant translator. Indeed, the oan and 
the American have hardly any thing in common, except their 
contempt for orthodoxy, and disbelief of Revealed Religion. But 
these are much more calm, settled, and rational in the former 
than in the latter; less noisy and offensive, and perhaps, too, 
more hopeless. De Wette is one of the best learned and most 
painstaking compilers of a learned and painstaking generation. 
With less of imagination in his temper than some of the more 
vivacious of his brethren, and consequently seldom dazzling his 
readers with new hypothetical discoveries, he has, where his un- 
christian prejudices do not warp his judgment, a considerable 
share of masculine good sense and discernment, and possesses 
no small share of those sound sterling qualities of a critic to 
which Gesenius owed his well-earned reputation. The real uti- 
lity of his work in many respects—and it is indeed an admir- 
able digest of critical information—makes it only the more dan- 





* « Read it as two historical works of the ancient world, and breathe in it the air 
of its age and country. Forget the century in which you live, and the knowledge 
that it affords you. If you cannot do this, dream not of enjoying the book in the 
spirit of its origin.” 

+ “ And to us, who have searched into the causes of things, the name of God is, 
in such cases, often a superfluous expletive, and no indication that God has ever 
interrupted the course of things.” 
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gerous in others; and the fact that so serviceable a work sup- 
plies a felt deficiency in our sacred literature, makes it needful 
for us to warn those, who are likely to avail themselves of its 
help, of the antichristian principles which pervade it in every 
part. His fundamental maxim, stated broadly at the very out- 
set, § 4. (vol. i. p. 3, of the translation) is, that the Bible is to 
be treated as an uninspired book—a mere human phenomenon, 
to be classed with other similar phenomena of historical and re- 
ligious documents. To set out from any other point he con- 
siders grossly unscientific, and to involve a petitio principii, a 
needless and illiberal incumbrance of criticism with Guten 
Surely it cannot be necessary to spend many words in exposing 
the palpable unfairness of such talk as this. If—as seems ma- 
nifest almost upon a mere inspection—inspiration, being admit- 
ted as a real fact, ought in reason to have some influence in 
determining the proper mode of interpreting inspired docu- 
ments, it is impossible to deliver adequate rules of interpretation 
in such cases, without resolving the prior question as to their 
inspiration, or considering it as resolved already. The course 
generally adopted by orthodox critics, has been to suppose it re- 
solved in the affirmative; and, in reality, the thing objected to 
by De Wette, is, not that we resolve such questions at all, or 
consider them as resolved, (though this be the specious pretence, ) 
but that we do not consider them as resolved already in the ne- 
gative. 

But there is a form which this objection sometimes takes which 
deserves more respectful consideration—partly for its own sake, 
and partly for the sake of those by whom it has been propounded. 
“ The Bible,” it is said, “must be examined and interpreted 
before the question of its inspiration can be satisfactorily deter- 
mined ; to assume, therefore, its inspiration, during the prelimi- 
nary examination, is to assume a point still to be proved.” Yet 
it needs no special subtilty of thought to see through this fine- 
spun fallacy. For, since the object of the preliminary examina- 
tion here supposed is to discover whether or no the Bible agree 
with the claims it makes itself, we must, for that very reason, 
expound it, as far as we can, in accordance with these claims. 
For (sufficient external evidence being assumed) we are to admit 
or reject its authority, according as it seems to agree or disagree 
with those claims. But in such a procedure the point assumed 
is not taken for granted. It is in the condition of an hypothesis 
which we are verifying by an induction of experiments. Suppose 
we had to judge, for example, from internal evidence, of the authen- 
ticity of some of the plays of Euripides: How else could we insti- 
tute the inquiry but by considering whether or not the style and 
sentiments were such as (supposing him to have written them) 
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might fairly be expected from that author? In this case it would 
certainly be reasonable to apply, for instance, the philosophy of 
Anaxagoras to the elucidation of obscure passages ; to take his 
terms in the same sense as was manifestly put upon them in his 
acknowledged works ; in short, to admit as valid grounds of in- 
terpretation all the consequences which would naturally flow 
from the supposition of their authenticity. The ultimate con- 
clusion would then be so far from being vitiated that the proof 
would accumulate in proportion as the peculiarities capable of 
being explained by the simple supposal of authenticity increased 
in variety and number. 

In the same way, then, when we are examining the Bible, we 
should try whether, supposing it to be inspired, it may have been 
written as it is; and thus, if there be peculiar modes of speech 
and methods of information, which, though not to be expected in 
a human composition, are yet very proper in a divine, we shall 
not err against any rule of sound logic in constructing it accord- 
ing to them. 

Another gross fallacy involved in De Wette’s View of the 
Principles of Biblical Criticism, consists in the cool assumption 
that the Bible, Homer, the Vedas, and the Zendavesta, are all 
phenomena of the same class—an assumption based, as far as we 
can find, only upon the admitted truth of many general resem- 
blances between mythology and the history of miracles, and justi- 
fied by the total omission of the countervailing fact of many special 
points of essential distinction. Now, while no sceptical hypo- 
thesis can possibly explain these latter, the existence of the former 
is not only no objection to the Christian theory, but seems even 
to flow from it as a corollary. We shall occupy the remainder 
of the present Article by attempting, in a brief space, to place 
this important truth intelligibly before the reader’s mind. 

The family of Jacob appear to have been originally a people 
distinguished in no respect above their neighbours by the culti- 
vation of literature “a arts. Their mode of life in the patriar- 
chal times, and the troubled circumstances of their state at a 
later period, were not such as to favour the study of Philosophy, 
or encourage the pursuit of abstract Science. Nor does it ap- 
pear that the Israelites themselves were much disposed towards 
such inquiries. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be reasonably denied that this people 
professed, at a very remote period, and retained for many ages, 
a system of pure Theism as their creed ; and institutions of cere- 
monial and political religion unparalleled amongst their contem- 
poraries for simplicity and wisdom. As far as we can collect 
from the most extensive survey of ancient history, it seems evi- 
dent that the tendency of the human mind, and of the generally 
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received maxims of legislation which must have prevailed when 
this system and these institutions were preserved in Israel, were 
not such as can reasonably be supposed to have created the 
Mosaic economy. For the tendency of the human mind in all 
nations—and apparently its natural tendency in this nation also 
—was strong towards Idolatry and Polytheism ; and the maxims 
of legislation universally received elsewhere were in favour of 
gratifying that tendency. Nor is there any ground for supposin 
that this semi-barbarous and secluded people did, or sae 
reason out for themselves such a system of religion as is developed 
in the very earliest of their Sacred Books. 

These books themselves present to us an explanation of this 
phenomenon, which it is so difficult to account for otherwise. 
They tell us that this pure system of faith and morals was im- 
parted to, and maintained amongst, the patriarchs and their 
progeny by supernatural interpositions of the Deity ; and, if this 
account be admitted, it undoubtedly affords an explanation of the 
difficulty. 

Let us consider, then, some consequences which will flow from 
an admission of this account. 

These Divine interpositions, which we suppose were made 
primarily for the benefit of former men, and not for us, the slow 
and dry philosophers of the nineteenth century—would they 
not then be made in that form and manner which might appear 
most affecting and intelligible to the persons of that age? If so, 
the whole economy of such interpositions must exhibit, in its 
form and manner, a condescension to the modes of thought and 
feeling which sprang from the circumstances of that period for 
which it was originally calculated. The essential disparity be- 
tween the divine or angelic natures and the human makes it 
necessary that, where a communication takes place, some medium 
of communication must be selected. Is it, then, unreasonable to 
expect that that medium should in fact be the one selected, which 
the tempers, customs, states of knowledge, or even prejudices of 
the men of those times, would render most easily apprehended by 
them ? 

Hence it follows that the true records of such interpositions 
might naturally be expected to bear many characters of resem- 
blance to the purely mythic narratives of other ancient peoples. 
Those mythic legends were indeed created by the longings and 
imaginations of the human mind in certain imperfect states of 
civilization. They are faithful mirrors of the tastes and ideas 
prevalent in such circumstances, and represent the wonders which 
they feign in a light reflected from the temper and mental habits 
of the mythologist and his hearers. They must, therefore, be al- 
lowed to indicate to us the forms under which the popular mind, 
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at such a period, was best prepared to apprehend and receive even 
real Divine interpositions, if such had actually occurred ; and, 
consequently, as we have just seen, to indicate, in some degree, 
the forms under which those interpositions would be likely to take 
place, if it were fitting that they should take place at all. We 
say in some degree, in order to mark a limitation of the resem- 
blance, which depends upon a distinction of vital importance. In 
merely mythic narratives, where the fable is moulded by the hu- 
man mind, the passions or folly of man will often so act upon 
the fancy as to give a stain of vice, or an air of extravagance, to 
the form or substance (and often to both) of the supernatural 
occurrences which they relate. But a real Divine interposition 
can never condescend to anything that is vicious or even puerile. 
We may observe, further, that an ardent thirst for communion 
with the spiritual world, and a great readiness to believe in such 
things as might satisfy that thirst, undoubtedly prevailed in the 
early times of the world; and that such dispositions, being unsa- 
tisfied by reality, created a demand for fictitious miracles, which, 
being shaped by wild and corrupt human imaginations, became 
the source of innumerable corruptions in the ancient religions of 
Gentilism. The ancient religions were full, not only of fanciful 
legends concerning former miraculous events, but also of perma- 
nent devices of importance, by which it was pretended that a 
certain sort of communion with spiritual beings was at all times 
maintained amongst mankind. ‘There was hardly a city without 
its oracle, or a temple without its augurs and its mysteries. And, 
however we may choose to account for it, such pretensions com- 
mended themselves so well to the expectations and wants of the 
people, that these impostures were eagerly believed, and main- 
tained their credit for many ages, notwithstanding the numerous 
marks of falsehood which they seem to have carried with them. 

If, then, it had been the design of the Almighty to preserve 
the Jewish people from the corruptions to which the wants and 
tendencies of mankind rendered other nations obnoxious, there 
is nothing unreasonable in supposing Him to satisfy, by a real 
communion with the world of spirits, those intense longings 
of the human mind, which false religions sought to cntisty by 
this pretended intercourse. Thus, for example, we should not 
be surprised to learn that God established an oracle in the 
tabernacle or temple of the Jews, to be consulted upon such mat- 
ters as those concerning which responses were sought at heathen 
oracles; or that his prophets discharged, to some extent, the 
same functions which the augurs and soothsayers of the Gentiles 
pretended an ability to discharge. 

Again, since all these interpositions are supposed (in their 
form, and partly in their substance) results of a certain condescen- 
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sion to the wants and feelings which spring from particular states 
of society, it would also be reasonable to expect that, according 
as men passed into states of higher civilization, greater knowledge, 
and more rational faith, the economy of these wonders, after ac- 
commodating its phenomena for a while to the requisitions of 
these altered circumstances, would soon, when that change be- 
came fixed, pass away with the causes that demanded it, and melt, 
as it were gradually, into the ordinary course of Providence. In 
effect, these are the appearances which present themselves in the 
history of the Jewish people; the miraculous economy modifyin 
itself, in the later periods of that history, so as to harmonize with 
their altered circumstances, and finally vanishing altogether. 
Thus, for example, in the later times of the Theocracy, Divine 
interpositions principally took place under the form of prophetic 
inspiration ; and the prophecies of those ages, so far as they were 
predictive, extended the sphere of their predictions to a wider and 
grander circumference than before, embracing the mightiest 
kingdoms of the earth, and the ultimate fortunes of the whole 
human family; and, so far as they were didactic, (which they 
were to a great extent,) they dwelt principally upon the noblest 
and most universal lessons of the Patriarchal faith—the unity 
and spirituality of God—His dominion over all the powers of 
nature—the extension of his reign to all people—the value of 
inward religion—and the vanity of ceremonial rites. At this 
period, also, greater use was made of chronicles and written docu- 
ments than formerly. The people were now better fitted to de- 
pend ie and appropriate such supports ; and thus, gradually, 
rational instruction and historical evidence were substituted for 
present wonders, as the ground of popular faith. 

It would seem, then, that since such phenomena might reason- 
ably be anticipated in a really Divine economy, under certain 
circumstances, it cannot be just and fair to treat them as inter- 
nal characters of falsehood, in an economy which, under those 
circumstances, advances claims to a Divine origin. 

But while the phenomena which, at first sight, strike one as 
mythic, may be easily accounted for by the maintainers of inspi- 
ration, the contrary phenomena—which the mythists conveniently 
throw out of the account—cannot be explained otherwise than 
by supposing inspiration. Whence comes it, for example, that 
the Mosaic cosmogony is not, like all mythical cosmogonies, pan- 
theistic in its structure, or, at least, in its spirit—representing the 
Deity, not as one of the forces of nature, but as a Being above 
and beyond nature; and thus by mere simple expressions, re- 
sulting artlessly from the purity of its religious ideas, striking out 
an instance of the sublime which amazed the Pagan Critic as 
something beyond what all the rhetoric and the poetry of Greece 
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had ever reached? Whence comes it that the legislative mytho- 
logy of the Greeks extends itself over the world beyond the tomb 
—that region towards which all our strongest natural hopes and 
fears so powerfully impel the mythic imagination—that region 
from which all other legislative religions evoked the forms of pain 
and pleasure, in every variety of shape, to threaten vice and en- 
courage virtue? What spell arrested the active fancies which 
created, as we are told, the Mosaic books, upon the verge of this 
tempting sphere, and warned them back from limits that have 
never, in any other case, restrained the adventurous inroads of a 
faculty that loves best to expatiate in the fields of uncertainty and 
conjecture? Were the Hebrews cast in such a different mould from 
all other people upon the face of the whole earth,that they had first 
to learn from the Prussians to feel concern about their souls, and 
see some prospect beyond the grave? This would be a solution of 
the difficulty that one would hardly expect from men calling them- 
selves philosophers—least of all from Hegelian philosophers. What, 
then, becomes of the identity of human nature? It is obvious, 
that whatever a nation has, over and above the common original 
faculties and propensities of mankind, is the result of its peculiar 
circumstances. Now, what were the peculiar circumstances that 
thus strangely closed one extensive region of fable against the 
mystic genius of the early Hebrews? It was not, surely, their 
Egyptian captivity? The religion of Egypt was, at least, as rich 
as that of Persia, in circumstantial legends of the state and ad- 
ventures of the departed. Not the atmosphere of the surrounding 
nations of Canaan? The strict laws against necromancy, as one 
of the crimes of their heathen neighbours to which they were 
likely to be tempted, show sufficiently, if there were nothing else, 
that the Canaanites had made themselves familiar with the unseen 
world and its inhabitants. Egypt, the cradle of the Jewish 
nation, and Canaan, the school of its youth, were full, then, of 
legends of another life. The Jews were men like other men— 
partakers of that common nature, which has prompted all other 
human beings to hope for the indefinite continuance of their 
existence; yet, what is called their mystic history—the fruit of 
an imagination (surely not a poor one) prompted by the wants 
and longings of such a nature, and under such circumstances, is 
destitute of an essential character to be found in the mythic his- 
tory of every other people. And our sage critics and philoso- 
‘hig whose severe induction is to bring all religion under the 
aws of natural history, while diligent to mark every accidental 
property of resemblance between the Jewish and the heathen 
sacred writings, have no eyes to see the essential properties of 
difference that obstruct the application of their formula. 

Let us attend to another point, upon which this natural history 
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of the Jewish religion altogether breaks down. The fundamen- 
tal and ruling idea of the Hebrew mythology, according to Ber- 
ger (cited by Mr. Parker, vol. ii. p. 24,) was the earnest belief of 
the Jews; that they were the only favourites with Jehovah, the 
Creator and Lord of the whole world; and this belief, we are 
told, was as ancient as the nation itself, though it first received 
a steady direction from Moses, the founder of the theocratic con- 
stitution of the State. We need not stop here to ask the question, 
how this people (“who never reached a high degree of culture,” 
says the same grave authority, in the same breath) came, never- 
theless, to reach the idea, that their tutelary God was “the 
Creator and Lord of the whole world,”—an idea which no other 
nation of antiquity ever reached—for it is peculiar to the men- 
dicant demonstrations of this new science, to beg its postulates, 
and suppose its axioms. Let us give them, then, their starting 
point, and see how far they can proceed. Why, truly, from this 
proceeds the peculiar phenomenon which (as a new science must 
have new names) we call theocratic religious pragmatism, i. e., the 
reference of every event immediately to Jehovah. The idea, 
then, that stirred the mythic fancy of the Hebrews, was that of 
the immediate presence of the Creator and Lord of the whole 
world. Now, is this conceivable in itself, or consistent with 
what we know of the human mind in other cases? In all other 
cases the mythic element has recoiled with an instinctive anta- 
gonism from the idea of the Supreme; so far from making “ all 
other active persons merely his instruments,” it has withdrawn 
their agency from His influence. It has excluded Him, by a 
painted screen of grotesque shapes of angels and demons, demi- 
gods, genii, saints or fairies, beyond which reason, indeed, some- 
times looked but fancy never. The mythic imagination has ever 
stood rebuked in the presence of Jehovah. Laped is silent 
before the Lorp Gop OMNIPOTENT. 

It is not the first step, then, here, that is all the difficulty, nor 
yet the second. Let us allow both, and yet the third is such a 
stride that the hapless theory bursts in the exertion. 

If the theocratic idea were the cause of the theocratic religious 
pragmatism, the latter should appear most when the former pre- 
vailed most. But it appears least in the later books of Scripture. 
What account is to be given of this?) Why, truly, some account 
must, it seems, be given; and if it cannot be found, natural his- 
tory must invent it. The new science has handled myths so 
long, that it has insensibly grown mythic itself by the contagion, 
and can imagine facts, when needful to supply its requisitions. 
“ The dissolution of the Hebrew nation by the Assyrians and 
Chaldeans, and their dispersions among many other nations, laid 
the foundation for a change in their historical views. The bond 
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of the theocracy became looser; and when a part of the people 
assembled again, in their old and native land, it could never 
acquire its former strictness, FOR THE THEOCRACY, in the 

roper sense, WAS NEVER RESTORED.” (Ut Supra, pp. 26, 27.) 

he extraordinary administration of the Theocracy was indeed 
never restored; but this, being the thing to be explained, can 
hardly be the thing meant to explain it. If the administration 
of the Theocracy were the fictitious result of the idea of the 
Theocracy, the question is, Why was it not restored? The only 
answer Berger can mean to give is, that the fundamental idea of 
the Theocracy was not restored; but this, as the reader needs 
not to be told, is directly contrary to plain historical matter of 
fact. The idea of the Theocracy was never stronger than in the 
minds of Ezra and Nehemiah. The evidence of this is supplied 
in every page of their writings. No matter for that—science is 
peremptory in its demands, and fact must give way to demon- 
stration. “The Jews, on account of their outward condition, 
must mainly have given up their old Theocratic ideas ;” it is the 
necessary result of their condition, despite all evidence to the 
contrary, that the Jews must have given up the belief of their 
being the favourites of the Creator and Lord of the whole world. 

But was the theocratic faith in reality so strong before the 
captivity? It was strong, indeed, in the prophets. But it is 
not supposed that the prophets made the history. That is too 
coarse and clumsy an expedient for the refinement of the pre- 
sent age. A national mythology is created by the collective 
mind of the nation. Was the mind of the nation, then, really 
theocratic? Here again science must invent facts, if it will 
have a foundation for its theories. The mind of the people 
before the captivity, taken in its collective bulk, was in a con- 
tinual arepile against the idea of the theocracy—the people 
were continually lapsing into the worship of other gods besides 
Jehovah—continually, in their worship of Him, forgetting that 
He was “ the Creator and Lord of the whole world.” Yet this 
perverse and intractable people—unscientific themselves, and 
doomed for ever, (like Nicolai’s unruly goblins in Faust), to 
cross the most certain rules of modern science—created for 
themselves a mythology founded upon an idea which they never 
fully or permanently realized! And thus the mythology of the 
Hebtews is ranked in the same class with all other mythologies, 
on the ground that it presents all the essential characters of the 
same category ! 

It is, to be sure, an afflicting truth for rationalism—but it is a 
truth the evidence of which cannot be evaded—that, in dealing 
with the Jewish history, we cannot dispense with miracles. If 
we will save the stability of the laws of matter, it must be by 
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sacrificing those of mind. And this is every day becoming more 
and more evident, even in Germany. It is every day,becoming 
plainer and plainer, that the biblical literature of Germany, so 
far as it is infidel in its character, is not progressive, but succes- 
sive. The discoveries of each generation are not raised upon the 
discoveries of the preceding, but upon their ruins. The theories, 
the fruits of a scepticism rich in credulity, wither before they be 
grown up. They perish absolutely from the face of the earth. 
They scarcely leave even the relics of corruption to manure the 
soil on which they have rotted. And it is one of the hopeful 
signs for Germany, that scholars are beginning to feel the bar- 
renness of their biblical literature in any certain results—to 
perceive that labours, ceaseless and noisy as those of their own 
gnomes and cobolds in the caverns of Thuringia, have been as 
profitless as that vain and fairy toil. It must ever be thus with 
theories which will not cover the whole of the phenomena. 
They may keep their credit for a time, while attention is only 
directed to that part of the phenomena for which they offer a 
plausible account. But the remainder—though accidental cir- 
cumstances may for a few years put it out of sight—will, sooner 
or later, come before men’s minds, and then the theory breaks 
at once, like a bubble, in its weakest part. The Christian reli- 
gion is no hypothetical theory. It is a fact established — the 
proper evidence of facts. But, over and above this, it has the 
proper evidence of a true theory also; that it is capable of deal- 
ing with all the phenomena—not those only which are before the 
mind of one generation—but with all that are continually result- 
ing, in ever fresh varieties, from new observations and repeated 
experiment. Where it seems to fail, it is because some human 
hypothesis has been insensibly mixed with it ; and though such 
a seeming failure may at first throw discredit upon the whole, 
yet it ultimately tends to its stability and purification, by disem- 
barrassing essential Christianity from the rash additions of hu- 
man ignorance and folly. 
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Art. IV.—1. Sibylle, Eine Selbstbiographie (Sibylle, an Auto- 
biography.) Von Ipa Grarin Haun Haun. Berlin, 1846. 

2. Grdafin Faustine. Von Ipa Grarin Hann Haan. Berlin, 
1845. 

3. Zwei Frauen. (The Two Wives.) Von Ipa Grarin Hann 
Haun. Berlin, 1845. 

4. Cecil. Von Ipa Grarin Hann Haun. Berlin, 1844. 

5. Sigismund Forster. Von Ipa GraFin Hann Haun. Ber- 
lin, 1843. 

6. Evrinnerungen aus und an Frankreich (Recollections ~~ and 
of France.) Von Ipa Grarin Haun Haun. Berlin, 1842. 

7. Orientalische Briefe. Berlin, 1840. 

8. Reisebriefe. Berlin, 1841. 


GEOLOoaisTs tell us that the present state of the earth’s sur- 
face is altogether different from that which formerly existed. 
Productions which would have been impossible in the earlier 
stages of the earth’s development are now abundant on every 
side; whereas others, of the existence of which we have the 
most indubitable traces, have long since ceased to be. 

Changes pretty nearly analagous seem to have taken place in 
the intellectual world ;—and of one biped in particular, now very 
abundant, we have failed to discover any organic remains, in the 
earlier social formations—we mean the literary lady. Poetesses 
we have had since the age of Sappho; and Madame de Seyigné, 
we presume, was not the first mother who wrote letters to her 
daughter sufficiently spirituelles to merit that they should be 
handed about for perusal in the circle of her friends. But the 
authoress by premeditation, who coolly enters into a compact 
with the demon of types, and perpetrates a couple of 8vo. vols. 
of 300 pages, every twelve or eighteen months, is a being who 
could have been the result only of the presently existing social 
condition of the earth’s inhabitants. Our sncwaiialel ances- 
tors considered the family circle as the proper sphere of female 
activity; and she to whom nature had been more kind than 
to her sisters in general, was contented to employ her talents 
in cheering and Tuniee her domestic abode. If the influence 
of her sprightly converse was felt and acknowledged by her 
husband and her children, she sought no wider range of useful- 
ness, but consoled herself with the reflection, that what her ex- 
ertions wanted in extent they gained in intensity, and that she 
did much without travelling far. She played, in short, a woman’s 
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art, according to the idea of a woman which then prevailed ; 
and if she did this well, she was satisfied. 

Our modern ladies, however, are in the habit of measuring 
both their rights and their duties by a very different standard ; 
and there is now scarcely any province of exertion into which 
we can travel where we shall not be certain of abundance of lady 
associates. 

But whilst we make these observations, let not our fair readers 
imagine that we are guilty, either of the sin of ingratitude for 
their exertions, or of the folly of depreciating their labours. We 
frecly admit that there is scarcely any department, either of 
learning or of science, which does nut owe much to female cul- 
ture within the last half century. Wherever ladies have gone 
they have done good service; and the only question which re- 
mains a question with us, is, whether they have not occasionally 
quitted a sphere in which their usefulness must have been great, 
and in which they alone could labour, for one in which their 
interposition was not very urgently required. A lady who 
spends her nights in gazing through a telescope may possibly in 
time discover a star; and for this, her patient watching, we hope 
we should be able to feel the degree of gratitude which it merited, 
and should be delighted to hear the luminary in after time called 
by the name of the fair discoverer—the Julia—Adelaide, or | 
Seraphina star, as the case might be ; still, we do not affirm very 
positively that this same lady would not have been better em- 
ployed in putting her children to bed, and in seeing to the 
proper rehabilitation of the garments of her lord. True, a nurse 
can put children to bed. It is not less true, however, that no 
nurse can put children to bed as a mother can, nor give them 
that parting kiss, which, like the benediction of a guardian spirit, 
sheds light over their childish dreams; and as for the husband, 
few husbands we believe are taken bound to become astronomers 
in their contracts of marriage, and where this has not been done 
it is hard to punish them for their insensibility, by compelling 
them to listen to the learned harangues of an astronomical 
wife, while the maid of a!l work is breaking the cups and sau- 
cers in the kitchen. That nature intended different depart- 
ments in life to belong to men and to women, seems to us suffi- 
ciently obvious from the duties which she has positively imposed 
on the female. Of these, the first is the care of the young. 
Bring a man in contact with a new-born child, and he is quite 
as helpless as the child itself. If he attempts to handle it, the 
creature screams with instinctive horror. Pretty nearly the 
same holds true with regard to all the domestic duties. A bache- 
lor’s housekeeping is an awkward business at the best : arranged 
upon theory, cumbersome, clumsy, anid expensive, it differs as 
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much from the natural family as the constitutions which have 
been given to the modern European states differ from those which 
have grown out of the genius of the people. It possesses no in- 
ternal living principle—neither beauty nor happiness ; it is essen- 
tially inorganic. But whilst we would counsel our fair friends 
to refrain from wearisome blue-stocking nonsense on every sub- 
ject ending in ology, as likely, in the general case, to lead them 
away from their natural and true position, we are far from in- 
sinuating that there is no species of authorship in which they 
may not properly and profitably engage. If it be true that the 
family is the proper sphere of female activity, it follows that a 
man can never understand so well as a woman its internal rela- 
tions. In so far as he is concerned, the domestic affections are 
and must be cultivated in his leisure hours; they are not, and 
ought not to be, the business of his life. Other cares and 
other duties press upon him, from the time when he first enters 
upon his education till the hour when his dotage begins. His 
intellectual being must be cultivated to the utmost, in order that 
he may play his part in life. He must frame laws—he must 
terminate strife—he must cure diseases—he must teach the 
principles of human conduct—he must work and toil for the 
purpose of keeping off vacuity from his menage. His occupa- 
tions lead him inevitably and directly beyond the family. The 
woman is not a legislator, a lawyer, a physician, or a priest. 
She “ dwells among her own people,” and within this range there 
is abundant scope for every species of female activity—female 
authorship not excepted. The domestic romance—a species of 
homely Epic which has sprung up in modern times, and which 
professes to portray, not so much the actions as the feelings of 
the different members of the family cirele—we consider to be pe- 
culiarly the province of our fair aspirants to literary renown. It 
is a patch of holy ground, which no male footstep ought to pro- 
fane. What was smartly said of a book in general is here pecu- 
liarly true: “ Un livre est une lettre adressée aux amis inconnus 
qu’on posséde dans le monde.” In many respects the domestic 
novel resembles a familiar letter, in which a woman will go on, 
page after page, saying kind and affectionate and pleasant things, 
which find their way directly to the heart; whereas a man, after 
he has puzzled his brains for some dozen commonplace ex- 
pressions of affection and sympathy, is fain to take refuge in an 
“ever yours,” and leave more than half his feelings to be imagined 
hy his correspondent. Nor is the reason of this discrepancy dif- 
ficult to be discovered. The great majority of men remain to 
the last uneonscious of their own affections. Their occupations 
and their mode of life prevent them from making them, as wo- 
men do, the subject of their constant contemplation. The affec- 
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tions with them, consequently, continue to be a species of in- 
stincts which they follow blindly and express imperfectly. They 
have assumed no positive conscious form, and are therefore in- 
capable of being clothed in words. <A father kisses his child 
and calls it a darling, and there is an end of the matter; whilst 
its mother pours forth upon it a perfect flood of tenderness in 
words. The affection in the one case is probably as great as in 
the other; but whilst the father’s rises little above the character 
of an instinct, the mother’s has come to be a conscious feeling. 

In short, we hold that, in general, the affections of the woman 
are developed beyond those ‘of the man, pretty nearly to the same 
extent that the understanding of the man is developed beyond 
that of the woman. If such, then, be a true account of the re- 
lative position of the sexes in this respect, it follows that the do- 
mestic romance, treating, as it does, almost entirely of the affec- 
tions, falls properly within the province of the woman. No man, 
so far as we know, has ever succeeded in it as yet; and no man 
probably ever will. The work of a man, even a work of imagi- 
nation, must have something more positive in view than the mere 
delineation of the domestic affections; some prominent and all- 
engrossing passion which makes itself felt and understood, and 
the very vehemence of which demands and forces expression— 
the delineation of some social or political theory—the reproduc- 
tion, out of historical records, of a formerly existing cunliies of 
social life—something, in short, of which the intellect can clearly 
and positively lay hold. W ithout this, the writing of a man be- 
comes flat and insipid ; his views of the domestic relations and 
affections are too broad and general to enable him to portray 
them with interest. He sees the subject too much in the mass, 
and its finer features are lost in his rude touching. It is as if 
Rubens had painted flowers. 

Of the fair labourers in this their proper field, one of the most 
remarkable is unquestionably the Griifin (Countess) Ida Hahn 
Hahn. Her works have long enjoyed a great popularity in Ger- 
many, and for years she has been’ there regarded as one of the 
women of the day. Latterly they have been making their way 
into England, partly by the aid of translations, and partly i in con- 
sequence of the daily increasing acquaintance with the German 
language and literature. The Countess has written nov els, 
verses, “and trav els; and for many years past she has had the 
merit of contributing to the literary wealth of her country, 
pretty nearly with as much regularity as those writers of novels 

y steam—G. P. R. James and Mrs. Trollope. Still, though 
exposed to the charge of being a professed littérateuse, the Countess’ 
writings have been, for the most part, within the province which 
we have pointed out as that which belongs peculiarly to her sex, 
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She has treated alinost exclusively of the affections, and of the affec- 
tions as they display themselves in ordinary circumstances. In her 
travels she has given a reflex of the emotions and sympathies of a 
clever woman, in interesting situations and romantic localities ; 
and in her novels she has depicted the loves and antipathies of 
men and women. ‘To whatever extent, therefore, in the sequel 
of these remarks, we may be compelled to “ hesitate dislike” of 
principles which, if she has not approved, she has at least not 
uncompromisingly condemned, we think it not more than justice 
to acknowledge, once for all, that she has struck into the true 
path of female authorship, and that her labours, for the most 
part, are “pure womanly.” But the Countess is not merely a 
woman—she is a German woman, possessing, to the fullest ex- 
tent, all the distinctive peculiarities of her countrywomen; and 
herein consists the greater part both of what we shall have to ad- 
mire and what we shall have to blame in her writings. The 
remark which we have made with regard to women in general, viz. 
that by dwelling upon their affections they succeed in making 
them conscious feelings to a greater extent than men usually do, 
is more especially true of German women. ‘There is not a wo- 
man in Germany, from the very top to the very bottom of the 
social ladder, who would not consider it as the greatest insult 
which could be offered her, if any one were to doubt her having 
experienced what they call an internal life. From a Berlin 
milliner or a Bonn bar-maid, up to the Griifin Ida Hahn Hahn, 
their favourite subjects of conversation are the “ mysteries of 
their hearts,’—the “ relation of their souls,’—the * develop- 
ment of their spirits,’—the “ majestic harmony of their feel- 
ings.” They exist, or at all events they strive to imagine them- 
selves as existing, in a region of superhuman and supersensual 
sensibility. This peculiarity of character, which no doubt has its 
origin in the genius of the people, the Germans, in truth, occupy- 
ing themselves more about mind and less about matter than any 
other people with whom we have ever made acquaintance, has 
an absurd effect, when displayed in weak and narrow minds, and 
is not without its bad consequences, even upon those of better 
calibre. The latter, no doubt, frequently become, in their pecu- 
liar department, psychologists of no ordinary acuteness; and we 
have often heard a German lady, of very moderate acquirements, 
analyze a passion in a manner which would have done no dis- 
credit toa Scottish metaphysician. To this peculiarity, also, may 
be ascribed the circumstance, that gossip—at least the common 
kind of mere external gossip—occupies a less prominent place 
in the conversation of German women, than in that of the wo- 
men of England or France. Whilst an Englishwoman, or a 
Frenchwoman, is informing you how much Lord So-and-so 
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is generally understood to be in debt, and discussing the proba- 
bility of Captain W hat-d’-ye-call~um paying his addresses to Ma- 
demoiselle Chose—a German matron wiil treat you to an account 
of the manner in which her husband’s passion for her first mani- 
fested itseli—how the fire, after smouldering for a while ina 
sweet unconsciousness, at last burst forth into a mutual flame. 

She will describe to you the changes which her feelings under- 
went after her Verlobung (betrothment,) and after she became 
a wife and a mother; and all this with the most perfect simpli- 
city, without any wish to excite astonishment or admiration, and 
probably upon what an Englishwoman would consider a very 
casual acquaintance. It is a subject which interests her more 
than any other; of which she is constantly thinking, and of 
which she freely spet aks. That this isa higher species of con- 
versation than that in which our countrywomen usually indulge, 
cannot well be doubted; and its charm to an intelligent stranger 
is great; we may well pause, however, before we pronounce it 
more wholesome, at least when carried to the extent to which it 
often is in Germany. When immoderately indulged in, it be- 
comes a species of mental dissipation of the most prejudici al de- 

scription—unsettling both the principles and the feelings by 

keeping them in a state of continual question, and totally un- 
fitting the individual for any useful or healthy external exertion. 
In the latest work of our friend the Griifin Ida, we have a 
powerful and harrowing picture of the desolation and utter dead- 
ness of heart produced in a character of extreme sensibility, by 
a life spent in continually analyzing present feelings, in the fruit- 
less search after an imaginary and impossible happiness. 

It is written in the form of an autobiography—whether with 
any reference to the character of the Griifin herself, we have no 
means of knowing. ‘The heroine Sibylle—a child from the first, 
of a morbid excitability of temper—is the daughter of a noble- 
man in the north of Germany; for the Griifin, as an aristocrat, 
condescends to treat of none but noble folks, and her heroes and 
heroines are consequently all Grafs and Griifins. ‘The youngest 
of a family of three children, Sibylle spends an enthusiastic youth 
in skating upon the canals w hich surround her father’s grounds, 
and riding on a Norwegian pony by the side of her oniy brother 
Henry, for whom she entertains the most tender affection. Her 
elder sister is engaged to be married to a youth then serving with 
the army, and for whom Sibylle has also conceived a childish 
passion. 

After the battle of Waterloo, he and her brother Henry re- 
turn, surrounded by that nimbus of glory, which encircled the 
heads of all who came from that bloody field. Shortly after, 
Henry dies of a nervous fever; and his father and elder sister 
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having caught the infection, follow him. Sibylle is thus left 
alone, the nurse of a widowed and invalid mother. She spends 
her days in solitary dreaming, in spiritual intercourse with her 
departed brother, and in studies which are directed by his old 
tutor, a countrywoman of our own, called Miss Johnstone, and 
a young music-master, who rejoices in the euphonious appella- 
tion of Sedlachzech. We have thus peculiar circumstances, like- 
ly, no doubt, to lead to the formation of a peculiar character, 
but we hope neither necessarily nor naturally to such an one as 
that of Sibylle. Her sister’s bridegroom, who was also her 
cousin, continues to visit them from time to time, and Sibylle 
conceives for him the most violent passion. At first he treats 
her as a child; but as she grows up into womanhood the attach- 
ment becomes mutual, and a marriage takes place. Paul, the 
husband, is at this time attached to the Prussian Embassy in 
London ; but before proceeding thither, he determines to indulge 
his wife and himself with a continental tour. A disparity of no less 
than fifteen years between the age of Sibylle and her husband 
leads to the usual consequence—he treats her as a spoiled child, 
and she not only goes herself, but leads him also into every kind 
of extravagance and folly. In Paris the mania was for dress, 
society, carriages, and the like; in Italy, it took the still more 
fatal form of a passion for art. Mosaics—cameos—pictures— 
busts, were liberally purchased—young artists were munificently 
patronized; in short, all the usual means of spending money 
were had recourse to, and with the usual success. The affairs 
of the young married pair became embarrassed, and Paul pro- 
ge that they should immediately return. Sibylle opposed 

im stoutly—* Back ?—without having seen Naples, Sorrento, 
and Sicily! impossible, Paul!”—“ Very possible, dear Sibylle, 
for a pair of reasonable creatures who would avoid ruining them- 
selves,” responded the sensible husband; but the lady’s wishes, 
as usual, prevailed, though with the appearance of mutual con- 
cessions; and they took up their abode at Sorrento. Here the 
deranged sentimentality of Sibylle’s mind first begins to show 
itself in its true colours, though there had already been much 
that was morbid and unnatural ; and here we must give an extract 
to satisfy the reader’s curiosity as to the style of the Griifin’s writ- 
ing, and to free ourselves from the charge of misinterpretation. 
Sibylle is describing her feelings as she lived with her husband 
in their beautiful villa in the middle of an orange-garden near 
to the abode of Tasso, before a macadamized road had joined 
Sorrento to Castellamare. “ O ye days of Sorrento! you were 
the happiest of my life. Yes, yes, you must have been so; for 
in remembrance, and with the inexorable criticism of indiffer- 
ence, I can find nothing which can disenchant you. Whilst you 
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surrounded me, [ sought not the unknown good which has since 
driven me continually, with a restless, wild and mad pilgrimage, 
to the image of some saint of which I have dreamed. In you I 
found the oasis in which the languishing soul bedded itself upon 
flowers.” And so she goes on, in a strain of rant, or perhaps 
enthusiasm, rather too high probably for the state of feeling to 
which our prosaic detail of circumstances has raised the spirit of 
our readers. In the sequel, she says,— 


** O ye lovers, wherefore have you fled from solitude! only alone 
could you live the life of love; so soon as the life of the world takes 
hold of you, you are its slaves. You must rise and go to sleep, as 
others do. You must eat and drink, dress yourselves and converse, 
praise and blame, think and speak, love and hate, like the rest. You 
must pay visits and receive them, drive out and write invitations, read 
romances and newspapers. You must make a toilette, hear scandal, 
and talk vanities—all, in short, that is hateful to love! Remain, then, 
ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 

* So we lived ; with the setting sun our day began. The terrace was 
converted, by means of sail-cloth, into a roomy tent; and the tent, by 
the aid of easy chairs and ottomans, of large tables with books and 
portfolios, a harp, and an infinitude of flowerpots, into a very conve- 
nient drawing-room. Here we had breakfast at six o’clock in the 
evening, after which we walked to some favourite spot, in order to 
see the sun set, and to enjoy the dusk. So soon as it became dark 
we returned home. Our tent-drawing-room was lighted with lamps ; 
I played on the harp, whilst Paul read. We applied ourselves with 
zeal to the study of Italian, and read the poets. Sometimes we trans- 
lated a stanza of Ariosto or of Tasso, or one of Petrarch’s sonnets. 
We sang together German ballads, and French romances. At three 
o’clock in the morning we had dinner, and then, taking our seats in a 
skiff, we remained on the sea, waiting the rising of the sun. As the 
day broke we returned to the land, and took a long walk. Sometimes 
we rode on asses into the mountains. The heat of the day brought 
us to our bed-chamber.” 


We have rarely met with a more pleasing description of a 
honeymoon, and we earnestly sauanel our “guide, philosopher, 
and friend,” Mr. Murray, to insert it in the next cation of his 
Hand-book for Italy, as affording invaluable hints for all future 
brides and bridegrooms, who may visit that sunny land. But to 
what does it all come with Sibylle, who, from her similarity to 
many of her former heroines, we fear is the ideal of the Griifin 
Ida. We proceed to translate a conversation which immedi- 
ately follows between her and her spouse, which, if it did not 
contain a melancholy moral, would seem as if it came from the 
pages of Punch. 


* ¢ Paul, tell me, do I love you?’ 
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*: ¢T hope so,’ replied Paul, smiling. 

« ¢ And do you love me, Paul?’ 

«* ¢ Certainly, Sibylle.’ 

‘* ¢ Flow do you know that you love me?’ 

“ ¢ Because you are my dominant thought, Sibylle; and my inner- 
most life has come to an understanding with itself, and has found a 
rule, which is your happiness.’ 

‘* T remained silent, and stared annihilated into the sea, for I was 
conscious of a whispering voice within me, which said, ‘ But, Paul, 
thou art not my dominant thought, my innermost life has come to no 
understanding with itself.’ As if proceeding from a distorting echo, 
these words sounded again in my ears. I felt as if a veil had been 
removed from the abyss which existed within myself, and I gazed, 
benumbed, into it. O, it was too true! Paul clung with his whole 
heart to me, and therefore I ruled him; and I clung to the idea of 
love, not to Paul.” 


Then follows a rhapsody about the loves of the Italian poets, 
which, it seems, had furnished her with her ideal. Such senti- 
ments as those contained in the passages we have quoted, we flatter 
ourselves no English gentlewoman would have experienced ; and 
we are pretty sure, at all events, no English gentlewoman would 
have printed. It is a fact too sad, but not therefore the less 
true, that the marriage tie is far from having the same sacred- 
ness in Germany that it has with us; and this we believe pro- 
ceeds in a great measure from the unbridled license which 
German women are in the habit of allowing to their imagination, 
with regard to what they call an ideal love. With us, however 
great may be the freedom with which women judge, in the first 
instance, of the object of their affections (and this, we contend, 
can never be too great), the choice made, doubt is excluded once 
and for ever. There is no more canvassing of their hearts, no 
more asking, “ Paul, tell me, do I love you?” 

But this is only the commencement of the life of doubting and 
searching, which awaits poor Sibylle. She and her husband 
now take up their residence in London, where they mingle, for 
two years, in the diplomatic circles. Paul, however, never again 
becomes the object of his wife’s enthusiasm. His over-indul- 
gence had naturally enough diminished the respect with which 
she at first regarded him. Why it should have completely de- 
stroyed her affection, is not so apparent; yet so it is; she loves 
him no more. In this melancholy state of matters, a certain 
Graf Otbert von Astrau makes his appearance on the stage—a 
poet and a dandy—who, after turning the headsof half the women 
of fashion in London, commences a serious attack upon the affec- 
tions of Sibylle. At first she is cold as ice; his attentions are all 
but disagreeable ; he was not her ideal of a poet. “ What a pity 
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spring of his poetry has perished for me like a flake of snow, 
she says to her husband, who, like a sensible man, reproaches 
her with the folly of supposing, that because Astrau had written 
some pretty verses, he was not to walk upon a pair of legs, like 
another mortal. Poet or no poet, however, Astrau is a regular 
Jady-kiiler, and a lively Irishwoman, called Lady Arabella, falls 
a victim to his devices. Sibylle remains unmoved by the tender 
passion, but a species of sentimental understanding arises between 
her and the amorous poet, for whom her mysterious indifference 
had an unspeakable charm. When the season closes, her hus- 
band and she set out for a cruise in the Mediterranean, and thie 
poet Graf, strange to tell, becomes, at her husband’s request, 
their fellow-passenger; and here we shall extract one scene, as 
an example, once for all, of the manner in which the Countess 
Hahn Hahn too frequently permits herself to flutter around the 
decidedly reprehensible. ‘They are lying off Lisbon. The 
gentlemen had spent the day in town, Sibylle remaining in the 
yacht. 


that I have made Astrau’s personal acquaintance; the glowing 
’ 


“ Thus I Jay one evening in my swinging mat, on the quarter-deck. 
It was searcely nine o’clock, and therefore I was astonished to see, 
that a boat from the land took the direction of the yacht, for Paul 
never came before midnight. The sea was beautifully phosphorescent ; 
at each stroke of the oars, myriads of bright sparks flew around the 
boat. Nothing can be more beautiful than this mystic glance over 
the black deep. Astrau sprang out of the boat, and on board. ‘I 
have not seen you these three days,’ he said. ‘ Paul assured me you 
preferred remaining on board to being in the city, but I could not 
believe it. It is he who does not know how to entice you out of your 
hammock. Get up, and come along; it is beautiful on the Place St. 
Antonio. You will kill yourself by unnatural relaxation.’ 

*« ¢T had rather not.’ 

** ¢ You will die of sheer ennui.’ 

“¢T am no man—and am therefore prepared at all times fora 
good dose of ennui.’ 

**¢ Foolish child,’ he said, lifting me out of the hammock, ‘ now 
come with me.’ ‘ 

“* But I shook myself free—set myself down on the broad divan 
which stood on the quarter-deck, and would not go. 

“* ¢ Then I stay also,’ cried Astrau, and took his place beside me. 

*¢ O that is delightful,’ I said joyfuily. 

“ ¢ Heavens, Sibylle—when you look upon me kindly, I am seized 
with a perfect paroxysm of joy. It is beautiful and astonishing, as 
when stars fall from heaven.’ 

“¢ Ah, bah! tell me of something else! What have you been 
doing the whole of the day?” 

* * We have been buying you a wonderful fan.’ 

** And have you spent the whole day in choosing it?’ 
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“ ¢ Not I, but Paul! one fan was always more beautiful than the 
other, and the most beautiful of all was the girl who sold them.’ 

“ ¢ There,’ I said indifferently, ‘ was the means of a forenoon’s 
amusement.’ 

“ ¢ Truly,’ Otbert broke forth, ‘ of amusement for the heart and the 
soul. I know nothing either of fans or of Paul: but this at least I 
know, that you are incapable of jealousy.’ 

“<« By vies means do you arrive at that conclusion ?’ 

““* Why, because you are incapable of love, and therefore no 
woman, but the incarnation of some spirit of the elements—a nymph 
or an elf! Is it then really true that you are incapable of love? Is 
it true that, in the childish unconsciousness with which you stretched 
out your hand to your husband, the power of love really perished— 
that power which fosters such heavenly fruits? Has the hand of a 
stranger plucked the poor green bud before the time, so that it must 
now for ever wither and languish? Were your young wings broken 
by the first attempt to fly, and lamed for ever? O my poor pitiable 
child.’ 

‘“* He spoke so gently, and his large dark eyes glanced with such un- 
usual softness, that his words sounded like an exorcism to drive away 
sorrow. I felt as if a coating of ice had melted from my bosom. I 
know not what fresh life suddenly stirred within me like a spring tide. 
I could have shouted for joy, at the prospect of the sorrow which was 
vanishing, and the happiness which I anticipated.” 

* * * * % * 


The whole of this scene reminds us of the French comedies, 
in which the husband is usually represented as perfectly over- 
whelmed with gratitude to any one who will undertake the duty 
of amusing his wife in his absence. But although the heart of 
Sibylle would thus seem to have been thoroughly estranged 
from her husband, they still continue to live on the most agree- 
able terms. Astrau leaves them, in consequence of the death of 
his mother, and they retire to their family seat of Engelau. 
Here Sibylle becomes a mother, and shortly afterwards Paul 
dies of a brain fever, leaving her a widow and alone. For a 
while she pursues the occupations of a country gentleman’s 
widow with the utmost assiduity. She follows out her husband’s 
improvements, and attends to the wants of her dependants, as 
he had done—all described here with due minuteness by the 
Countess, and with entire ignorance of the last agricultural im- 
provements. Such a life, however, could not long satisfy 
Sibylle’s restless and yearning spirit. Otbert writes to her, and 
her former music teacher, Sedlachzech, comes to visit her. She 
determines to travel—goes into Italy, and settles at Venice; 
Sedlachzech attending her as an humble friend—too happy to be 
permitted to spend his hours of leisure in a modest me distant 


adoration of her charms. The character of this poor musician 
is perhaps the best sustained of any in the book. The prototype 
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is evidently Beethoven, whose enthusiastic and melanchol 
nature, led to the formation of habits, very similar to those which 
are here attributed to the imaginary Sedlachzech. His secret 
and unrequited love for Sibylle, is tempered by a sincere love 
for his art, and by deep a, a feeling. Without attempting 
in any way to secure either her heart or her hand, he continues 
bound to her by that species of magnetic spell, by which she is 
represented as fascinating all her lovers. But this peaceful and 
satisfactory life is not of long continuance. Sibylle still thirsts 
for the unknown good; and at length imagines she has found it 
in her old lover Otbert, the poet-count, who here re-appears, 
and after becoming one of her gondoliers, and performing every 
species of tomfoolery, succeeds in gaining her affections. We 
have now a series of the most impassioned love scenes, which 
naturally lead to a marriage, and Sibylle becomes the wife of 
Otbert. This marriage, like all other marriages, it would seem, 
in the opinion of our fair authoress, quite naturally puts an end 
to all feelings of confidence and affection between the parties. 
Otbert, the incarnation of the unknown good, turns out to be a 
ruined gamester, with the most extravagant habits, and possessing 
not one single spark either of honour or principle. An estrange- 
ment takes place, which, on the discovery of the shameful inti- 
macy in which he still continued to live with the Lady Arabella, 
is followed by a formal separation. Sibylle again takes up her 
abode at Engelau, and passes three years in the study of the 
dead languages and of the abstract sciences. The unknown 
good, however, was to be found neither in the Differential Calculus, 
nor in the Greek grammar; and Sibylle awaits with impatience 
the expiration of the time which she had vowed to devote to 
study. Goethe’s celebrated saying— 


“ Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 
“ Und grin de8 Lebens goloner Baum.” 


again appears to her to be true—the cry is again for life, life ; 
and Sedlachzech, the musician, who had been dismissed from 
Venice in order to appease the jealousy of her husband, is re- 
called. Sibylle now spends her days in music, and a dreamy 
foolish intimacy springs up between her and the master—pas- 
sionate on his part, cold and hollow on hers. This, like many 
other parts of the book, is powerfully written, displaying often a 
deep and searching analysis of the affections ; but the sentiments 
are always overstrained and unnatural, and the principles any- 
thing but such as we should wish to see prevalent among coun- 
trywomen of ours. The conclusion, however, on this, as cn all 
former occasions, is that the fancied good is not to be found; or. 
at all events, that Sibylle cannot find it. . 

Our readers by this time, we fear, must, like ourselves, be pretty 
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nearly sick both of Sibylle and of her search ; we shall therefore 
dismiss both her and the subject, by recounting the last and most 
absurd of her adventures. She had taken up her residence in 
Switzerland, i in a little country house which she calls the “ vidle 
paisible,” and she was known to the country people by the name of 
“the good lady of the Grindelwald.” Her daughter Benvenuta, 
fast growing up into womanhood, she had sent to a boarding- 
school, lest, by remaining in her melancholy society, she should 
catch the infection of “the empty soul.” A young gentleman of 
the name of Graf Wilderich Wildishausen, now finds it conve- 
nient to tumble into the crevice of a glacier, in order that he may 
be tended by Sibylle. He recovers after a fearful illness, as may 
be supposed. Benvenuta returns from school, and falls in love 
with him. The passion seems to be mutual, and is therefore en- 
couraged by the mother, when, lo! to the astonishment both of 
mother and daugliter, the youth gives them to understand that 
not the latter, but the former, is the object of his endless adora- 
tion. Benvenuta dies of a broken heart, and Sibylle lives with 
“an empty soul.” 

Such is a rough sketch of the last of the novels of the Griifin 
Ida; and we have presented it to our readers as a pretty fair 
specimen both of the kind of tale in which she usually indulges, 
and of the description of character which she loves to portray ; 
for, whatever may be the ideal good, we fear there can be little doubt 
that Sibylle is her ideal woman. We do not mean her idea of 
what the woman ought to be, but of the highest species of the wo- 
man which is—a creature whose desires are beyond the reach of a 
temporal orterrestrial gratification, whose heart iscontinually striv- 
ing after a more intimate union with something which is higher 
and better than can be found in the ordinary range and i intercourse 
of our frail humanity. The character occurs in her writings again 
and again: in the Countess Faustine—the Cornelie of the Two 
Wives—the Renata of Cecil--and in many others. In Sibylle, 
however, it is more thoroughly developed than in any of her fae 
mer heroines ; and for that reason we have chosen her as an ex- 
ample. That the character is unnatural and non-existent, can- 
not, we fear, be said with confidence. When we pronounce it to 
be morbid, how ever, we believe that we say only what the judg- 
ment of all our readers will confirm. How different is it from 
Goethe’s female characters—from the noble wife of Gotz von 
Berlichingen—from the gentle Mary—trom Charlotte in ‘ Wer- 
ther’s Leiden,’—or from the exquisitely beautiful and simple 
character of Griitchen in Faust. In studying these characters, 
one no doubt sees that the ordinary qualities of humanity have 
been exaggerated into more than or dinary excellence, for the sake 
of artistic » effect ; but the whole character in each has been so ex- 
quisitely hewn and chiselled, that our judgment overlooks some 
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blemishes that exist, and our affections hurry us headlong into a 
passionate admiration for some of the most exquisite creations of 
genius. Whilst we are capable of veneration or love, their place 
is sure. It is the same with all the creations of the Great Poets. 
Think of “ Harry Percy’s wife ;” with all the sprightliness of a 
youthful beauty, she is the matron—the wvor; the idea of in- 
fidelity with regard to her, even in thought, is for ever shut out. 
She is his and his alone. She has given her heart once, and that 
has settled her affections and her destiny ; and we love her the 
better for her constancy to him. 

Such men as Goethe or Shakspere, even when depicting 
their villains, never for a moment lose sight of the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. Inthem the “ video meliora proboque” 
is without intermission; with the poor Griifin the case is very 
different. We can rarely tell whether she approves or repro- 
bates, and we believe she herself would often have difficulty in 
informing us. Her principles are as unfixed as her affections 
are unstable. She has no law by which she judges—no creed 
to which she subscribes. Sibylle is represented as continually 
wavering between Catholicism and Infidelity ; and the Countess 
herself we should judge to be pretty deeply tinctured with the 
modern pantheistic doctrines so prevalent in her country, whilst, 
as an aristocrat, she still clings, with one hand at least, to the 
traditions of the past. Out of such heterogeneous elements, it is 
scarcely to be expected that any definite rule of life should arise, 
and consequently we find the Countess continually driven from 
belief to doubt, and again struggling to take refuge from the doubt 
in some species of belief. Where there is no true faith, there can 
be little real genuine affection. A man, and still more a wo- 
man, who cannot believe in the personal existence of God, will, 
for the most part, have no very high opinion of the stability of 
human feelings. Where there is doubt and question, there will 
be change; and a character like that of Sibylle, incapable of an 
abiding love, will be the result. Such characters are not un- 
frequent in Germany at the present day : and, what is still more 
sad, we fear their numbers are increasing. In France they have 
furnished the staple commodity of a certain class of romancers, 
at the head of whom is that extraordinary personage, commonly 
known by the name of George Sand. There, however, the cha- 
racter is not indigenous. It was introduced to gratify the rage of 
that fickle people for everything new and extraordinary, and was 
one of the symptoms of that Teutonic fever which raged among 
them some ten or fifteen years ago. A Frenchwoman, however, 
lives too much in the external world to be very susceptible of such 
a malady, and her cure for the most part, may be effected by the 
means which Sterne found so effective with one of the fair disci- 
ples of Voltaire—* Your ladyship is twenty years too young to 
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become an atheist.” In the reflective and somewhat melancholy 
mind of the German woman, its growth is spontaneous ; particu- 
larly in the absence of proper external occupation. To her the 
contemplation of mental phenomena is a luxury in which she in- 
dulges in her idleness. She does not think with a view to any 
positive result. She makes no conscious effort, but she dreams, 
and her dreams belong not to the outer but the inner world. 
She dreams of a love which knows no degrees—of a happiness 
which is perfect; and then finding that neither she nor other 
mortals come up to this imaginary standard, she begins to doubt 
in all human affection. That such a character should contain in 
it any original seeds of disease, cannot be other than a subject of 
regret ; for, when perfectly normal and healthy, it is unquestion- 
ably the highest of all. It possesses a depth and sincerity which 
we shall in vain look for, in those whose converse has been chiefly 
with externals; and its affections, if they remain unshaken, have 
become clear and conscious. The risk of disease proceeds not 
from the barrenness, but the fertility of the soil; and in strong 
minds, as in strong bodies, we believe that abundance of exer- 
tion is the only recipe for health. A German woman who, at an 
early period of life, becomes the mother of a numerous family, 
and whose circumstances are not such as to render her care for 
their comfort unnecessary, runs no great risk of ever becoming 
a Sibylle. The heroines of the Griifin, we find, have rarely 
more than one child ; they are generally widows; and invariably 
noble women and rich. But although mothers, and the other 
guardians of young ladies, have it by no means in their power 
always to procure them the advantages of an early marriage and 
a numerous offspring, even in this case there need be no want of 
occupation, of the kind in which many of our or ladies en- 
gage, with so much benefit both to themselves and others. One 
step, at all events, which would do something towards checking 
the spread of this mental malady, and which we strenuously re- 
commend, is for all husbands and fathers in Germany, to com- 
mit to the flames, the writings of the Griifin Ida Hahn Hahn, 
whenever they find them in the hands of their wives or daughters. 
The only effect which the perusal of them can possibly have 
upon young females, will be to confirm in them a tendency to 
brood over their own affections—a tendency in most women, and 

articularly in German women, already too strong for their own 

appiness. 

Of all the writings of the Countess, the best known in this 
country is her “ Griifin Faustine,” and to it we refer our readers 
for a confirmation of the justice of our general strictures. To 
those who may not be acquainted with it, its general character, 
and also its similarity to others we have described, will be appa- 
rent, when we mention, that in the preface to the last edition, in 
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which the Countess thinks it necessary to explain in some mea- 
sure, what she intended by the character of Faustine, she expres- 
ses the most extravagant gratitude to some unknown admirer, 
who had characterized her as “ Faustine, that sublime egotist !” 
She says, “ it is perfectly refreshing to know that one has been 
so thoroughly understood !!” 

As a writer of travels the Griifin Hahn Hahn is unexception- 
able. Lively, intelligent, and well instructed, with a power of 
giving expression to ” feelings and impressions, which she has 
no doubt derived from her many literary labours, she must 
be a delightful “ compagnon de voyage,” and is therefore ex- 
actly the person whose ks on foreign lands we read with 
rleasure. Even where the scenes are familiar, and description 
in some measure superfluous, we revisit them with double plea- 
sure, in the company of so agreeable a cicerone, She is very 
loquacious, however,—continually in the foreground of her own 
sketches; and, notwithstanding our admiration, we must confess 
that we have sometimes been unable to repress the feeling, that 
we had rather too much of the Countess herself, and that by 
way of change we would very willingly, from time to time, have 
a chat with her waiting-woman, or even a wrangle with her 
courier. Many of her Fesastgtenn, however, are really pretty ; 
and her reflections are replete with good feeling and ed sense, 
Take, for example, the following scene, with which those of our 
readers who have lived in Roman Catholic countries will be 
familiar :— 


“‘ Descending from the * Tour Narbonnaise’ we saw a large proces- 
sion of young maidens, in white dresses, covered with white veils, 
and wearing garlands of white roses in their hair. They were going 
towards the old Cathedral in the Cité, in order to partake of their first 
Communion. We followed them along the street. I, for my own 
part, delight exceedingly in the sight of young girls—their still, veiled, 
and flower-like existence, exerts altogether a magic influence over me, 
less on account of what they themselves possess than of what I com- 
municate to them, for that, indeed, is neither more nor less than the 
germ of all perfection. A Lithuanian proverb says, ‘ Crowds of good 
girls!—whence come all the bad women?’ and it is indeed incon- 
ceivable, when we look upon such a herd of snow-white lambs. Let 
us place them, however, in the world, apart from each other, torn 
asunder by the confused whirlpool of society—tyrannized over by 
their vanity and their passions, like two magnetic hills against which 
the ship of life is shattered, because its iron-work—its strength, re- 
mains clinging to them, and then it becomes very conceivable. Would 
that I had died at twenty; then I had lived the best of my time— 
about four good years, for, before sixteen, one is really too stupid— 
or was it I only who was stupid then—possibly! but be that as it 
may, my meaning is, that if one is stupid in the infancy of his body 
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and his spirit, then, indeed, he has nothing from life. It is only first, 
when it begins to gaze upon us lovingly and thoughtfully, that it is 
beautiful. Alas! so soon as we begin to cast a reflecting glance back 

wards, happiness is at an end. But would you willingly continue to 
hold life as it was at that age? I certainly would not—not for the 
world. To die so were desirable—not to live so.” 


Here we again have something too much of the old Countess, 
and something too little of the young maidens; and the cloven-foot 
of Sibylle is also to be seen. On the whole, however, the passage 
is — thought out. The following little sketch of an 
accident which befell her, and her meditations thereon, will bring 
the reader into closer contact than he has hitherto come, with 
her ladyship’s opinions on a certain point, which occupies a rather 
prominent position in her mind :— 


* At Luchon riding horses were attached to the carriage, which 
were perfectly incapable of dragging it along, though the postilion 
swore they were the best at the post-house. In order to prove his 
position, he began to flog the animals beyond all moderation, and pre- 
sently we experienced a most violent jolt—the carriage was at a 
stand, and the postilion crying ‘murder.’ He lay upon the earth with 
his saddle-horse above him, and the carriage above them both, the hind 
wheels on this side, the fore-wheels on that, so that the head of the 
horse was before one door and his tail before the other. There were 
some waggons fortunately at no great distance. When they first 
thought merely that an accident had happened, they were by no means 
very zealous in rendering assistance, but they were exceedingly atten- 
tive whenever they saw the position of the postilion. When a peasant 
in this part of the world (the south of France) is not insolent, he seems 
to me to be exceedingly well-bred, and this, perhaps, on account of 
their language, which in Germany belongs to well-bred people. I 
don’t say educated persons, for that might be taken amiss by many 
who are very well educated and who still cannot speak French. Well- 
bred has reference to external forms and external appearance, to man- 
ners which are received in good society—to customs which are the 
result of discipline, and which go over from parents to children. One 
may be very well-bred and yet be destitute of any approach to a deeper 
education, and very well educated without being particularly well- 
bred. And now that I have laid down this proposition, I suppose I 
may venture to add, that only the highest class of society is well-bred, 
without risk of being again greeted by the name of a hyper-aristocrat. 
Strange, that one may be a democrat—which, indeed, is an honour, 
by the help of which a man stands at least a head higher than his fel- 
lows ; one may be a royalist also—that gives a kind of bureaucratic or 
military importance; but, in the name of goodness, not an aristocrat— 
that, from the very beginning, is half-sinful half-ridiculous. I say 
literally from the beginning, for I remember well, when my first bal- 
lads appeared—you know the old beloved ones—and when I was quite 
anxious and curious to know what people would say about them— 
being then of opinion that the province of criticism was to train the 
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author, one of the first reviews I read was in the ‘ Journal of the 
Fashionable World.’ I have forgotten whether it praised or blamed— 
I believe it praised them; but I shall never forget that the reviewer, 
half-joyfully half-mournfully, says, ‘The proud heart of the aristocrat 
has bled for once.’ This was the sense—the wording of the phrase 
was different. It made then an inconceivable impression upon me. 
I saw clearly what I had toexpect. I saw that the little word ‘ Griifin,’ 
on the title-page, converted me into a kind of monster, which, wonder- 
ful to tell, had still a little spark of soul and spirit—for in these first 
ballads it would be impossible to detect either an aristocratic or an 
opposite sense. But the word Griifin gave the cry. From this time 
forth I have been as cold as ice to every reproach of the kind; and 
when I recollect that I drew the family Thierstein in Ulrich, I feel 
that I have a witness that no such reproach can cling to me. This, 
at the same time, by no means hinders me from maintaining that good 
breeding is something which one seldom finds in the sons of fleshers and 
bakers, and that these waggoners, with their friendly expressions, 
‘ Nous sommes charmeés, Madame,’ &c., seemed to me more than ordin- 
arily well-bred.” 


Here our readers have a specimen of two of the Countess’s 
weak points in the same passage—her vanity as an authoress, and 
her vanity as a woman of family. She is pleased to remind her 
friend of the success of the mental offspring of her youth; and 
she is not less pleased to be the martyr of the prejudices of 
the vulgar against the aristocracy. We have no means of dis- 
covering the Griifin’s age accurately, and perhaps it would 
not be very civil to ask her; but with reference to these, her 
aristocratic propensities, we should gladly know it, in order 
that we might judge whether they were part and parcel of 
her mind, or belonged chiefly to her period of life. In our 
own experience we have rarely found any one who was much of 
an aristocrat, during the summer or fruit-time of his days. It 
is in the spring and winter of life, that one’s natural feeling of 
dignity requires the aid of artificial heat. How strongly does 
this feeling of family pride prevail, even among schoolboys at- 
tending the same public school! How intense is the scorn— 
how lofty the contempt of the son of a professional man, or of a 
half-pay major, who lives in the large house in the suburbs, with 
the green-door and big brass knocker, when regarding the de- 
scendants of small shopkeepers or artizans, whose wealth has 
enabled them to bestow on their children the same education as 
the professional man or the major can give to his! At every 
progressive stage of their development, this boyish insolence, fos- 
tered often by foolish parents, decreases; but the roots of it 
are, perhaps, never thoroughly torn up. They lie dormant 
during the period of our active manhood ; and it is only when age 
has brought its leisure and its querulousness, that the old opinions 
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reappear, and exercise over weak and vain minds, an influence 
demonstrative of the strength of an early prejudice. 

And now that we have permitted our sincerity so far to in- 
trude upon our gallantry as to expose two of the weaknesses of 
a lady, we may perhaps as well lay bare a third at once, in 
order to spare her the torture of protracted suffering. The 
Countess, like all the aristocratic part of her countryfolks, suffers 
to a terrible extent from the Anglo-mania. We have not only 
English horses, English carriages, English governesses, and 
English tigers, but we have English horse-races and English 
jockey-clubs at every turn; and we believe, if the Countess’s 
works were illustrated, we should have half of her heroes dressed 
in hats ironed round the edges. Everything, in short, which is 
English, seems to have “bonne mine” in her eyes—alike what a 
sensible Englishman would commend, and what a_ sensible 
Englishman would be heartily ashamed of. One little sketch 
which she gives of the impression produced upon the inhabitants 
of a quiet German village, by the appearance of one of her 
numerous Griifins in a little English carriage, drawn by four 
English horses, we had intended to give our readers; but it will, 
we believe, answer pretty nearly the same purpose, if we tell 
them, that it is exactly such as we could have imagined one of 
the inhabitants of Otaheite to give of the first drive of Queen 
Pomare, in the carriage presented to her by Queen Victoria. 
Whether it proceeds from the real poverty of the Germans, or 
from the marvellous development of their faculty of admiration, 
we know not; but certain it is, that they regard the luxuries of 
the wealthy, very much in the same way as savages do the pro- 
ductions of civilization. In this respect, we do not think that 
the Grifin misrepresents her countrymen. An Englishman, 
however poor, is at least accustomed to the spectacle of wealth ; 
and the consequence is, that he contemplates it without any 
great degree of emotion. If he is a wit, he makes a jest at the 
expense of his rich neighbour; if he is a revolutionist, he growls 
at the inequality of things: but he is not dazzled. The Ger- 
man, on the contrary, gapes—positively yawns with astonishment. 
Nor does he wonder od admire only: he strives to imitate, to 
the best of his power. Of the success of his imitation we shall 
leave those to judge who have seen an English stud or an English 
kennel in Germany! _ It is strange, passing strange, that a people 
like the Germans, who, in many respects have preserved the 
customs of their forefathers better than any other European peo- 
ple—who still rise with the sun and dine at mid-day, and who 
have escaped the conventionalities which have frozen English 
society at the fountain—should be the victims of a childish imi- 
tation in mere trifles. We never find an Englishman walking 
in his garden in his dressing-gown, smoking a pipe, because it is 
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the custom for German Professors to do so. If he does it, he 
does it because it is his pleasure, or because he has acquired the 
custom in Germany, and cannot lay it aside without a greater 
effort of self-denial than he thinks the occasion demands. But 
no German resides in our country long enough to acquire our 
habits, or become imbued with our feelings ; and hence the ab- 
surdity of their imitations. Our language, to a certain extent, 
they learn readily enough, because their talent for languages is 
generally considerable. English resembles their own language, 
and Latin, with which they are well acquainted; and they read our 
literature because their industry and their passion for mental exer- 
cise are great; but with the minute details of our social life they are 
unacquainted. ‘They know them, if at all, only from books. They 
cannot imitate them, and ought not to imitate them, for this 
simple reason, that their own—for them at all events—are better. 
One would think that they had suffered enough a century ago, 
from their imitation of the French, to cure them of all imitation 
for the future. If that disease became so virulent as to yield to 
no less potent remedies than the French Revolution and the War 
of Freedom, and to require in literature the interposition of no less 
skilful operators than Lessing and his coadjutors, what or who, in 
the name of patience, is to cure them of the English-mania, if it 
grows to a height? At present, we believe, the symptoms are 
not dangerous; it belongs rather to the category of ridiculous 
than of mortal diseases—it is more a toothach than a typhus; 
and we must hope the best. In our opinion, the Germans have 
as strong and as fine a national character as any people in the 
world. We agree, even in the present day, with Tacitus, when 
he says of them, “ Ipse eorum opinionibus accedo, que Germaniz 
populos, nullis aliis aliarum nationum connubiis infectos, pro- 
priam et sinceram, et tantum sui similem gentem exstitisse arbi- 
trantur, unde habitus quoque corporum, quanquam in tanto 
hominum numero, idem; omnibus truces et caerulei oculi, rutilae 
come, magna corpora, &c.,” and we say, so let them remain, with 
exception, perhaps, of the “ rutilae come,” which the German 
commentator upon our Tacitus, we were amused to find, ange 
some two pages in proving to include all different shades of 
blonde. 

In the Germans we venerate everything that is genuine 
and true. We believe them to be the most happily organized 
and the most fortunately situated of the nations of Europe ; and 
though we hate their new philosophy, and despise their imitations 
of foreign manners, we still expect much from them, believing, as 
we do, that whatever may be the condition of the so-called net 
classes, in the best class, the true old sincere German simplicity 
still exists, and the guardian spirit of brave old Martin Luther 
has not yet forsaken the land, 
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2. Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China. By 
Tuomas TayLor Meapows, Interpreter to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consulate at Canton. London, 1847. 
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Botanical Collector for the London Horticultural Society. 
London, 1847. 

4. China and the Chinese Mission. By the Rev. James Hamiz- 
TON, National Scotch Church, Regent Square. London, 
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CHINA is undoubtedly the most singular country in the world. 
Possessing a population amounting to at least a third of the 
whole human race, and occupying a vast yet continuous and well 
defined portion of the globe, it has existed as a peculiar and 
entirely secluded kingdom for a longer period of time than any 
other nation on the face of the earth. While migrations and wars 
and foreign conquests were making vast changes on the rest of the 
world—while nations were rising up from barbarism, flourishing 
for a season, and then sinking into insignificance, the Chinese 
held on in one uniform tenor—with the same arts, the same 
government, the same laws, unchanged and uninterrupted, ex- 
cept by casual outbreaks and tumults within themselves, which 
were soon calmed and smoothed over. While many mighty 
nations of the Western World were still in a state of comparative 
barbarism, the Chinese had their various arts to embellish do- 
mestic life.—they were clothed in their silks and cottons—were 
expert in the culture of the soil—knew something of the nature 
of the magnetic compass—of gunpowder, and various other in- 
ventions still unheard of in Europe. 

The extreme caution of their natures, a certain timid and ex- 
clusive policy, which has all along characterized their intercourse 
with surrounding nations, as much, perhaps, as their self-conceit, 
which made them look down upon all others as barbarians, had 
the effect of keeping them for so long a time in such a state of 
singular seclusion. At last, however, the spell has been broken ; 
an almost unavoidable war of aggression has done to them, 
what wars and conquests seem to have been the chief agents in 
performing among all the nations of the world—it has opened 
up this vast empire to the intercourse, and influence, and example 
of other races, and other modes of civilization. If it be not good 
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for man to live alone, neither is it for nations; for we find that 
the same narrow, contracted, and selfish notions, which arise in 
the solitary and secluded individual, are no less apt to take pos- 
session of a whole community. Hence the exclusive jealousy of 
strangers, the vain boasting, and ignorance of the manners and 
history of all other nations, so conspicuous in the Chinese. 

Hitherto our information regarding the actual state of China 
has been derived from the hasty survey of ambassadors quickly 
passing through it, or the casual reports of a few missionaries 
who had been permitted, under many restrictions, to enter the 
country. But now that five of the largest maritime cities have 
been opened up by treaty to the trade and free intercourse of all 
nations, we begin to have the accounts of travellers who have 
made themselves acquainted with the language, and whose op- 
portunities of observation have been more extensive and more 
unreserved than those of any of their predecessors. Of the works 
more recently published on this subject, we have selected a 
volume by the Rev. George Smith, of the Church Missionary 
Society ; another volume by a Diplomatist, resident in Canton ; 
and a third by a scientific traveller;—all of whom have spent from 
two to three years in China, and have acquired a knowledge of 
the language. It is true that the range of these travellers has 
been limited to the maritime cities and surrounding districts, 
and has not extended into the central parts of the empire, or 
even to the capital, Pekin; but when it is considered that such 
a uniformity and sameness pervade the whole empire—that the 
people and institutions of any one province are so like to those 
of any other—it may be presumed that we glean from their partial 
observations a pretty accurate conception of the average condition 
of the whole empire. 

The population of China, both from native statements and the 
calculations of foreigners, has been estimated at not less than 
360 millions. Immense as this amount of human beings ap- 
pears, it is perhaps not an over-estimate. The city of Canton 
is said to contain a million of inhabitants; that of Foo-chow 
600,000 ; and the other cities visited are reported to be generally 
swarming with inhabitants. But even supposing the estimate 
above given to be correct, the whole area of China Proper con- 
tains 1,300,000 square miles, so that we have to each square 
mile 277 human beings. Now, if we compare this rate of popu- 
lation with that of England, as afforded by the last census of 
1841, we shall find that in it there are 297 persons to every 
square mile. We must not then be deceived by exaggerated 
conceptions of the extreme density of the population of China. 
With a comparatively level and arable country, a rich soil, that 
in many localities bears two crops a-year, and an industrious and 
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frugal people, the average density of the population comes con- 
siderably short of that of England. 

With an extent of surface, and an amount of population equal 
to twenty-five Englands, this vast empire is ruled by the des- 
potic sway of one individual. The genius of a people most fre- 
quently moulds their government. The mild and submissive, 
and generally unimpassioned character of the Chinese, pecu- 
liarly fits them for implicit subjection. Their leading mental 
characteristic is plain homely common sense—they have not 
the imaginative qualities or passionate enthusiasm of other 
oriental nations, neither have they the profound, excursive, 
and restless intellects of the nations of the West. Filial re- 
spect and veneration is their most prominent instinct—their 
notions of rule are patriarchal. From their fathers and kindred 
their respect extends to their rulers and their Emperor, who 
again, on their parts, take care to foster and encourage such 
feelings, and not to outrage them. Public opinion exists and 
prevails to such an extent as to keep a check on bad govern- 
ment, or outrageously corrupt administration; but there is neither 
the desire nor energy to carry it farther. ‘There is no permanent 
or hereditary nobility among this people. ‘There are many old 
families who are held in estimation, but the two great distinc- 
tions of the people are into the literary class and the plebeian. 
Admission into the literary class is open to every individual of 
the empire, however poor or unknown ; and from this class alone 
are selected all Government officials, from the lowest clerk up to 
the greatest mandarin. Candidates for admission are subjected 
to a strict and generally an impartial examination. After hav- 
ing passed this first examination, they undergo a second and 
more searching one before they can become eligible for office ; 
and a third is necessary for those who aim at the highest posts. 
The candidates for these literary honours are always very numer- 
ous, and an intense interest is shown at the periods of examina- 
tion, both by the individuals themselves and their relatives. A 
great many are of course rejected, but these return again and 
again to their studies, and make repeated attempts to pass the 
ordeal. Once accepted, they are almost sure to succeed in time 
to some Government employment, and the highest appointments 
are open to all. So highly is admission into this literary class 

rized by the people, that a successful aspirant sheds a lustre on 
is fumily, and even ennobles his more humble parent. 


The same government and laws extend over the whole of the 
empire, and each province has its full complement of Government 
officials. If we call to mind that each province is in extent equal 
to an ordinary European kingdom, we need not be surprised at 
the number of these officials. There are, in the first place, three 
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grand orders of mandarins: Ist, the civil; 2d, the literary, who 
superintend the examinations for degrees and admission into the 
literary class; 3d, the military. Each of these orders may again be 

- . livided into other three, so that there are in all nine mandarins, 
or higher ofticers, in each province—all these being distinguished 
by the quality and colour of the buttons on the top of their caps. A 
simple enumeration of the different denominations of the several 
officers of the province of Kwang-tung, will so far indicate the na- 
ture of their duties, and afford a general idea of the officials of 
the other provinces. There is first the Tsung-tu or Governor- 
General, whose power not unfrequently extends over more than 
one province. Then a Governor, Superintendent of Finance, 
Provincial Judge, Collector of Salt Duties, Grain Collector, 
Intendant of Circuit, Prefect of Department and three Sub-Pre- 
tects, District Magistrate and assistants, Township Magistcate 
and assistants, Inspector of Police, Inspector of River Police, 
Secretary, Treasurer, Prison Master, Superintendent of Cus- 
toms. ‘The Government salaries of these officials are very small ; 
the highest, that of the Governor-General, amounting oul to 
£60 of English money, and the lowest ranging from £12 te “20. 
The consequence is that their incomes are made up by extortion 
and bribes, levied on the community. This, like the arrange- 
ments of some of our European Governments, (the Russian, for 
example,) is a most unfortunate one, and leads to endless abuse 
of justice. The vast extent of the empire, too, and the impossi- 
bility of the most vigilant central Government taking due cogni- 
zance of the whole, tends greatly to peculation and abuse of au- 
thority, and to that feebleness of the executive power which pre- 
vails throughout China. 


“‘T have found it impossible,” says Mr. Meadows, “ to learn, with 
any degree of certainty, what the real incomes of the mandarins, as 
increased by illegal fees and special bribes, may amount to. They 
vary with the harvests, which, according as they are good or bad, 
render it easy or difficult to collect the land-tax—a proceeding in con- 
nexion with which much extortion is carried on. They vary also 
with the number of law-suits, and the wealth of the litigating parties; 
and, lastly, they vary with the characters of the individual mandarins. 
The legal incomes of the lower mandarins are, indeed, so notoriously 
insufficient, that they have little hesitation in speaking, even to a fo- 
reigner, of their other gains in a general way; but they have many 
reasons for not entering into particulars. Under these circumstances 
it is little better than a guess when I assume the highest mandarins to 
get about ten times, the lowest about fifty times the amount of their 
legal incomes. One of those in the receipt of about £22 legal income, 
once complained feelingly to me about his poverty, and on my hinting 
that his post was after all not a bad one, he protested, with some ear- 
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nestness, that his whole income did not exceed 7000 taels, (£2333,) 
of which he had, he said, to give a great deal away.” —P. 100. 


Mr. Meadows exhibits a table of the Government salaries of the 
State officials, and the actual incomes which they derive by ex- 
tortion, and other means, deduced from the best information he 
could obtain. Thus, a governor-general receives from Govern- 
ment £60 per annum, but he contrives to make his actual in- 
come £8333. A governor of a province gets, nominally, £50, 
and makes it up to £4333. <A judge has £43 of salary, and 
makes up £2000. The collectors of taxes from £1500 to £1000. 
Even a subordinate officer, with a nominal salary of £10 or 
£12, ekes it out, by various means, to £200 and £300. 

The yamun is a large building, where the courts of justice, 
prisons, and offices and houses of the mandarins, and other 
officials, are situated. It consists of four divisions. The outer- 
most contains the gaols, and places of confinement for short 
periods, as also the dwellings of the inferior officers. The second 
contains a hall of justice, for the formal trial of causes and cri- 
minals, as also apartments for public records, treasury, &c. The 
third includes the office of the mandarin himself, and rooms for 
the public reception of visiters; while the innermost division 
comprises the private residence of the mandarin and his family. 
Attached to each of these establishments are the Shi Ye, the 
judicial advisers, and private secretaries of the mandarin. 
These men are the only people in China who devote themselves 
solely to the study of the law, and in so far they resemble our 
advocates, barristers, and sergeants-at-law ; but they are scarcely 
ever made mandarins (judges), and none of them act as counsel 
for cither of the litigating parties in an action at law; their sole 
business is to protect the interests of the mandarin their em- 

loyer, to point out to him the proper way of conducting his 
judicial examinations, and to see that the decisions he pronounces 
are in strict accordance with the laws, so as that he may not 
incur any of the penalties laid down in the code of the Board of 
Civil Office, and thus be subjected to degradation or dismissal. 
These lawyers are not recognised as official servants of Govern- 
ment, but are in the private employment of the mandarins. 
Certain of these devote their attention to the criminal, and others 
to the civil law. Besides these, there are a set of nondescript 
retainers, who hang about the mandarin, and are the negotiators 
of all the special bribes, and other illegal gains of their master, 
and a number of inferior Government clerks, who keep accounts 
of the revenue, and make copies of all law papers, and other 
Government business. The judges alone investigate, and decide 
in all causes and trials; there are no counsel for the prisoner, 
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and of course nothing corresponding to juries. Threats, and 
torture, too, are of daily occurrence. The interior of a yamun 
is said to present a very strange and bustling scene. 


“ The almost unceasing flail-like sounds of beating with the bam- 
boo, either as a punishment for ascertained guilt, or to extort confes- 
sions and evidence—the cries of the sufferers—the voices of the exa- 
mining mandarins questioning, bullying, and wheedling—the voices 
of the porters stationed at the doors, between the first and second and 
the second and third divisions, transmitting, in a loud singing tone, 
orders for different officers to repair to certain places where they are 
wanted—the constant running hither and thither of some of the in- 
mates of the place, and the frequent appearance of criminals and 
witnesses being escorted to and from the prisons and rooms for exa- 
mination—are sounds and sights that bewilder and agitate those who 
have not been accustomed to them, and serve to heighten that dread 
which all Chinese entertain of entering a yamun.”—Meadows, p. 115. 


The yamun of a district magistrate thus comprises within itself 
what may be called the general police station on a great scale— 
the county gaol, as it were, for the custody of debtors and of 
criminals, awaiting trial or execution—the place where quarter- 
sessions and assizes are held—the offices of all the subordinate 
officers of these courts, and the office and residence of the chief 
mandarin, who is at once judge, sheriff, coroner, and commissioner 
of taxes. In a populous district such a building is calculated to 
contain from 300 to 500 individuals, and in a less populous 
place about 200. The Chinese, however, in their domiciles, 
contrive to pack into amazingly little room, so that their build- 
ings do not at first view appear so extensive. 

In general, the habits of the Chinese population, especially in 
the country districts, are peaceful and submissive. In the large 
towns, however, especially in Canton, there are frequent tumul- 
tuous ebullitions of the mob. Their contempt and hatred of 
foreigners cannot be easily restrained, and the appellation “ Fan- 
quee,” or “ foreign devil,” is a term of common reproach. Canton, 
however, affords not a favourable specimen of Chinese manners. 
In the more northern cities, and in the country districts, a 
stranger may safely mingle with the people, without any other 
inconvenience than that arising from their excessive curiosity. 
They are almost uniformly kind, hospitable, and good-humoured. 

A great proportion of the lower orders of the community fare 
but poorly, and have great difficulty in making out their daily 
bread, while hosts of beggars are to be found in all the cities. 
For these a tax is levied in Amoy, and perhaps in other cities 
throughout the kingdom, the collector of which is called “the 
king of the beggars.” This tax is partly optional with the payers, 
and is indirectly under the cognizance of the Government. “ The 
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king,” who is duly elected from among the number of the beggars, 
calls on each householder at the beginning of the year, and ascer- 
tains the monthly subscription which he is willing to give, in 
order to be free from the annoyance of their visits for alms, and 
the clatter of the sticks by which they implore relief. For the 
sum of five or six hundred cash* a month, he gives a red piece of 
paper, inscribed with three copies of the characters for “ great 
rood luck,” inclosed within an outline of a jar or vase; this is 
affixed to the door-post as a sign of immunity, and is renewed at 
the commencement of every year. Any beggar overlooking this 
bill of exemption, and entering a shop for relief, may be seized 
by the householder, and be beaten on the spot. “The king,” 
after giving a certain proportion to the mandarins, and appro- 
priating a certain fund for the support of the incorporated society 
of beggars, contrives to appropriate the remainder to his own 
use, and to become a rich man. The beggars are covered with 
tattered rags, wear long dishevelled hair, and are not very par- 
ticular in the mode of satisfying their hunger. 


*“ T observed,” says Mr. Smith, “one of these beggars pass the shop 
of a confectioner, and stealthily slip a cake into his hand, and throw it 
into his sleeve. One of the partners, who saw the theft, ran out and 
followed the thief, caught him by the hair, made him restore the cake 
from the folds of his sleeve, and then, by a species of lynch-law very 
common in a country where ordinary law is expensive, and bribes 
must precede justice, gave the beggar a severe beating, and let him 
depart, amid the applause of the crowd, the good humour of the 
tradesman himself, and a remarkable nonchalance on the part of the 
offender.” 


The Chinese cities have a general resemblance to each other. 
They are irregularly built, crowded within a small space—have 
a dirty appearance, have few large or fine streets, but innumer- 
able narrow lanes, and are generally traversed by canals in all 
directions, and are erates by walls and ramparts. There 
are few public buildings which make any show, with the excep- 
tion of pagodas and temples, which are common both within the 
walls and in the suburbs. Mr. Smith thus describes his first 
impressions of Canton :— 


“The recently-arrived stranger naturally manifests surprise and 
incredulity on being told that the estimated population of Canton ex- 
ceeds a million. As soon, however, as he visits the close streets, with 
their dense population and busy wayfarers, huddled together into 
lanes from five to nine feet wide, where Europeans could scarcely in- 





* A hundred cash are worth fourpence half-penny of our money. 
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hale the breath of life, the greatness of the number no longer appears 
incredible. After the first feelings of novelty have passed away, dis- 
appointment, rather than admiration, occupies the mind. After leay- 
ing the open space before the factories, or, as the Chinese call them, 
the thirteen hongs, and passing through Old China Street, New China 
Street, Curiosity Street, and similar localities, the names of which 
indicate their propinquity to the residence of foreigners, we behold an 
endless succession of narrow avenues, scarcely deserving the name of 
streets. As the visiter pursues his course, narrow lanes still continue 
to succeed each other, and the conviction is gradually impressed on 
the mind, that such is the general character of the streets of the city. 
Along these, busy traders, mechanics, barbers, venders, and porters, 
make their way; while occasionally the noisy abrupt tones of vocife- 
rating coolies remind the traveller that some materials of bulky di- 
mensions are on their transit, and suggest the expediency of keeping 
at a distance, to avoid collision. Now and then the monotony of the 
scene is relieved by some portly mandarin, or merchant of the higher 
class, borne in a sedan-chair on the shoulders of two, or sometimes 
four men. Yet, with all this hurry and din, there seldom occurs any 
accident or interruption of good nature. On the river the same order 
and regularity prevail. ‘Though there are probably not fewer than 
200,000 denizens of the river, whose hereditary domains are the wa- 
tery element that supports their little dwelling, yet harmony and good 
feeling are conspicuous in the accommodating manner with which 
they make way for each other. These aquatic tribes of the human 
species show a most philosophic spirit of equanimity, and contrive, in 
this way, to strip daily life of many of its little troubles; while the 
fortitude and patience with which the occasional injury or destruction 
of their boat is borne, is remarkable. 

“To return from the wide expanse of the river-population to the 
streets in the suburbs, the same spirit of contented adaptation to ex- 
ternal things is everywhere observable; and it is difficult which to 
regard with most surprise—the narrow abodes of the one, or the little 
boats which serve as family residences to the other. There is some- 
thing of romance in the effect of Chinese streets. On either side are 
shops, decked out with native ware, furniture and manufactures of 
various kinds. These are adorned by pillars of sign-boards, rising per- 
pendicularly, and inscribed from top to bottom with the various kinds of 
saleable articles which may be had within. Native artists seem to 
have lavished their ingenuity on several of these inscriptions, and, by 
their caligraphy, to give some idea of the superiority of the commo- 
dities for sale. Many of these sign-boards contain some fictitious em- 
blem, adopted as the name of the shop, similar to the practice preva- 
lent in London two centuries ago. On entering, the proprietor, with 
his assistants or partners, welcomes a foreigner with sundry saluta- 
tions ; sometimes advancing to shake hands, and endeavouring to make 
the most of his scanty knowledge of English. They will show their 
saleable articles with the utmost patience, and evince nothing of dis- 
appointment if, after gratifying his curiosity, he departs without pur- 
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chasing. At a distance from the factories, where the sight of a fo- 
reigner is a rarity, crowds of idlers, from fifty to a hundred, rapidly 
gather round the shop, and frequent embarrassment ensues from an 
incipient or imperfect knowledge of the colloquial medium. In these 
parts the shopkeepers know nothing but their own language, are more 
moderate in their politeness, and, as a compensation, put a less price 
on their wares. ‘To write one’s name in Chinese characters is a sure 
method of enhancing their good favour. Sometimes no fewer than 
eight or ten blind beggars find their way into a shop, and there they 
remain, singing a melancholy dirge-like strain, and most perseveringly 
beating together two pieces of wood, till the weary shopman at length 
takes compassion on them, and provides for the quiet of his shop by 
giving a copper cash to each; on receiving which they depart, and 
repeat the same experiment elsewhere. The streets abound with these 
blind beggars, who are seldom treated with indignity. A kindly in- 
dulgence is extended to them, and they enjoy a prescriptive right of 
levying a copper cash from every shop or house they enter. It is said 
that this furnishes a liberal means of livelihood to an immense num- 
ber of blind persons, who, in many instances, are banded together in 
companies or societies, subject to a code of rules, on breach of which 
the transgressor is expelled the community, and loses his guild. 

“ In every little open space there are crowds of travelling doctors, 
haranguing the multitude on the wonderful powers and healing vir- 
tues of the medicines which they expose for sale. Close by, some 
cunning fortune-teller may be seen, with crafty look, explaining to 
some awe-stricken simpleton his future destiny in life, from a number 
of books arranged before him, and consulted with due solemnity. In 
another part, some tame birds are exhibiting their clever feats, in 
singling out, from amongst a hundred others, a piece of paper enclos- 
ing a coin, and then receiving a grain of millet as a reward of their 
cleverness. At a little distance are some fruit-stalls, at which old and 
young are making purchases, throwing lots for the quantity they are 
to receive. Near these again are noisy gangs of people, pursuing a 
less equivocal course of gambling, and evincing, by their excited looks 
and clamours, the intensity of their interest in the issue. In another 
part may be seen disposed the apparatus of some Chinese tonsor, who 
is performing his skilful vocation on the crown of some fellow-coun- 
tryman unable to command the attendance of the artist at a house of 
his own.” 


The five cities which by treaty have been opened up to the 
general trade of all nations are, Canton, Amoy, Foo-chow, Ning- 
po, and Shang-hai. All foreigners have free access to these 
cities. ‘They may reside in any of them, but they are not per- 
mitted to penetrate into the country beyond, further than one 
day’s journey. Canton and Amoy have been the sea-ports long- 
est known to British merchants; but they are nevertheless the 
cities where the greatest hatred against the British prevails. No 
foreigner is yet allowed to pass through the gates which inclose 
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the city of Canton, and frequent insults have been offered to 
strangers by the population. To such a degree had these in- 
sults proceeded of late, that while we now write, accounts have 
reached this country of a warlike demonstration, which the Bri- 
tish Government of Hong Kong was compelled to make in 
order to overawe the Chinese authorities, and again extort from 
them renewed assurances of better treatment. Foo-chow is the 
capital of the black-tea district, and is computed to contain up- 
wards of half a million of inhabitants. It is situated on the river 
Min, across which is a bridge containing a thousand arches, or 
rather a series of openings, covered with large slabs of granite. 
This city has comparatively little trade, and is said to be falling to 
decay. Ning-po, farther north, and situated on the mainland, 
nearly opposite to the island of Chusan, is also a place of consi- 
dcrable size, and has the reputation of being the finest city 
on the coast open to foreigners. It is also regarded as one of 
the most literary cities in the empire, and inferior only to Loo- 
chow and Hang-chow, in the refinement and taste of the people. 
According to the statistics of an intelligent native scholar, as 
communicated to Mr. Smith, of the people included within the 
city walls, four-fifths may be estimated as engaged in trade, mer- 
chandize, and labour, while one-fifth were calculated as belong- 
ing to the literary class. This included the graduates and can- 
didates for literary promotion, as well as the writers and clerks 
in the public offices. Of the population in the suburbs and on 
the level plain, extending to the hills, six parts out of ten are 
estimated as deriving their livelihood from agriculture, three 
parts as artizans of various kinds, and the remaining tenth as 
consisting of fishermen and boatmen. ‘The manufacture of car- 
pets and mats furnishes employment to a large proportion of the 
people. ‘The female part of the population are employed to a 
considerable extent in weaving cloth. The city is surrounded 
by a wall of about five miles in circuit, through which there are 
six gates opening into the suburbs or upon the river. ‘There are 
100,000 houses and shops assessed in taxes to the Government, 
and the population may amount to 400,000. In the city there 
is an unusually large proportion of temples and of spacious pri- 
vate buildings, and the width and cleanliness of the principal 
streets, give a favourable impression of the wealth and rank of 
the inhabitants ; yet, from many of the houses being empty, and 
the dilapidated state of others, it appears evident that the city is 
on the wane. Shang-hai is the most northerly of the free cities, 
situated on an extensive alluvial plain, watered by a number of 
streams. It is surrounded by a wall of about three miles in cir- 
cuit, and may include about 200,000 inhabitants. The charac- 
ter of these is peaceful and industrious ; and they are friendly 
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and respectful to foreigners. Though suffering considerable ex- 
tremes of climate, the thermometer ranging from a summer heat 
of 100° to 24° of winter cold, it is said to be very salubrious, 
the sky in spring and autumn being clear, mild, and delightful. 
Shang-hai is the great emporium of the central and northern 
arts of China, and in regard to its commercial and export trade, 
1s greatly on the increase. In this respect it already rivals Can- 
ton, and from its central position is likely to become in time the 
first trading port of the empire. Cotton is extensively culti- 
vated in the vicinity of Shang-hai, as well as rice and wheat ; 
and tea and silks are brought from the interior to this as a ship- 
ping port, where, in consequence of the shorter inland carriage, 
they may be purchased ten per cent. cheaper than at Canton. 
Mr. Fortune, while at Shang-hai, was particularly anxious to 
visit the famous city of Soo-chan, situated about fifty miles in- 
land. As this was far beyond the limits that strangers are per- 
mitted to proceed from any of the free-port cities, Mr. Fortune 
resolved to adopt the Chinese dress, and visit it incognito. In 
this he succeeded, and found this grand city, which is the great 
emporium of the central provinces of China, very similar in its 
general features to the other towns he had visited, only it ap- 
peared more the seat of luxury and wealth, and has none of those 
signs of dilapidation and decay which are apparent in such towns 
as Ning-po. A noble canal, as wide as the river Thames at 
Richmond, runs parallel with the city walls, and acts as a moat, 
as well as for commercial purposes. This canal is carried through 
arches into the city, where it ramilies in all directions, sometimes 
narrow and dirty, and at other places expanding into lakes of 
considerable beauty, thus enabling the inhabitants to convey 
their merchandize to their houses from the most distant parts of 
the country. Junks and boats of all sizes were plying on this 
wide and beautiful canal, and the whole place presented a cheer- 
ful and flourishing aspect. The city gates were well guarded, 
and the streets and lanes inside were intersected at intervals 
with gates, which are closed at nine or ten o'clock at night, 
Groups of gay and cheerful-looking people loitered on the bridges, 
and sailed along the canals. The ladies here are considered by 
the Chinese to be the most beautiful in the country, and judging 
from those seen by our traveller, they deserved this character. 
Their dresses were of the richest material, and made in a grace- 
ful and elegant style—the only faults he could discern were their 
small feet and the white powder with which their faces were too 
unsparingly covered. 
husan, the island taken possession of by the British during 
the war, and again resigned to the Chinese, is allowed by 
all visiters to be a very delightful spot—well cultivated, and 
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abounding in grain, fruit, and vegetables, the natives, who 
are of the same character as those on the neighbouring main- 
land, being peaceable, friendly, and, at the same time, orderly 
and industrious. They regret the departure of the British troops ; 
and it now begins to be apparent that this would have been a 
preferable spot for planting the British flag as a permanent com- 
mercial station to that of Hong-Kong. If friendly relations 
continue to be preserved with the Chinese, Shang-hai and the 
neighbouring group of cities will in time become the centre of 
trade, as possessing advantages of locality superior to that of 
Canton, and thus the island of Chusan would have possessed 
great local advantages as a British station. 

Hong-Kong is a mountainous rocky island, about ten miles in 
length and five in breadth. Its northern side bends into a capa- 
cious bay, well adapted for shipping, and forming a secure har- 
bour. Only small portions of the surface of the island are ca 
able of tillage, the greater part consisting of bare rugged cliffs, 
with only a partial vegetation of green herbage during the rainy 
season. Already has British enterprise cut roads and streets 
out of the solid rocks, and the town of Victoria has risen up, 
containing many buildings of magnificent structure. The native 
population has more than trebled since the English gained pos- 
session of it, and it is now entirely under British rule and juris- 
diction. The powerful heat of the sun on this bare and rugged 
spot, the want of a free current of ventilation from the hills of 
the adjoining mainland, and the noxious exhalations from the 
surface, all conspire to render this a trying climate for Euro- 
peans, and latterly the health of the inhabitants has suffered 
greatly. 

Notwithstanding their inherent suspicion of all strangers, the 
Chinese are neither unkind nor inhospitable. Mr. Posten, 
whose botanical pursuits frequently led him into the country, 
almost invariably met with a good reception from the peasantry, 
and from the inmates of such temples and religious houses as he 
visited. One of these excursions we shall detail in his own 
words, as it affords a characteristic sketch of the timid yet inqui- 
sitive and kindly manners of the Chinese peasantry :— 


** T was one day travelling amongst the hills in the interior of the 
island of Amoy, in places where I suppose no Englishman had ever 
been before. The day was fine, and the whole of the agricultural la- 
bourers were at work in the fields. When they first saw me they 
seemed much excited, and from their gestures and language I was 
almost inclined to think them hostile. From every hill and valley 
they cried, ‘ Wyloe-san-pan-fokie,’ that is, ‘ Be off to your boat, 
friend ;’ but on former occasions I had always found that the best plan 
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was to put a bold face on the matter, and walk in amongst them, and 
then try to get them into good humour. In this instance the plan 
succeeded admirably ; we were in a few minutes excellent friends, the 
boys were running in all directions gathering plants for my specimen- 
box, and the old men were offering me their bamboo-pipes to smoke. 
As I got a little nearer to the village, however, their suspicions seemed 
to return, and they evidently would have been better pleased had I 
either remained where I was, or gone back again. This procedure 
did not suit my plans; and though they tried very hard to induce me 
to ‘ wyloe’ to my ‘ san-pan,’ it was of no use. They then pointed to 
the heavens, which were very black at the time, and told me that it 
would soon be a thunder-storm—but even this did not succeed. Asa 
last resource, when they found I was not to be turned out of my way, 
some of the little ones were sent on before to apprize the villagers of 
my approach, and when I reached the village every living thing, down 
even to the dogs and pigs, were out to have a peep at the ‘ Fokie.’ I 
soon put them all, the dogs excepted, (which have the true national 
antipathy to foreigners) in the best possible humour, and at last they 
seemed in no hurry to get rid of me. One of the most respectable 
amongst them, seemingly the head man of the village, brought me 
some cakes and tea, which he politely offered me. I thanked him, and 
began to eat. The hundreds who now surrounded me were perfectly 
delighted ; ‘ He eats and drinks like ourselves, said one. ‘ Look,’ 
said two or three behind me, who had been examining the back part 
of my head, ‘look here; the stranger has no tail!’ and then the whole 
crowd, women and children included, had to come round me to see 
if it was really a fact that I had no tail. One of them, rather a dandy 
in his way, with a noble tail of his own, plaited with silk, now came 
forward, and taking off a kind of cloth which the natives here wear 
as a turban, and allowing his tail to fall gracefully over his shoulders, 
said to me in the most triumphant manner, ‘ Look at that !’ I acknow- 
ledged that it was very fine, and promised if he would allow me to 
cut it off I would wear it for his sake. He seemed very much dis- 
gusted at the idea of such a loss, and the others had a good laugh at 
him.”— Fortune, pp. 39, 40. 


Much has been written in praise of Chinese agriculture.* No 
doubt, they have been diligent cultivators of the soil from a re- 
mote period; and some centuries ago, when their agricultural and 
gardening operations were viewed by Europeans, they appeared 
to be superior to much which was practised in the West. But 
like all their other habits and arts, agriculture has been and 
still continues stationary amongst the Chinese ; while in Europe, 
and in Britain especially, it has made great advances. The con- 





* The Chinese excel in horticulture. Mr. Fortune, who, we understand, was 
educated in the Botanie Garden of Edinburgh, has obtained from them a number 
of new and rare plants, to be added to our British collections, 
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sequence is, that Chinese agriculture, as compared to British, is 
now far behind. It evidently appears a mistaken notion, too, 
which we have all along adopted, that every acre and inch of land 
in China is under a state of high cultivation. It is true, that the 
level plains and hills of moderate height, are all under cultiva- 
tion, and especially so in the neighbourhood of cities; but Mr. 
Fortune in bis botanical excursions roamed for many miles over 
mountains and ravines that were still in a state of nature ; some 
of the hills were perfectly bare and rocky, and destitute of all 
vegetation ; and others were covered with wild plants and brush- 
wood. The houses of the peasantry and small farmers were 
also of a very mean description, built of mud and stones, with 
mud floors, and very few domestic conveniences. The agricul- 
tural implements are of the simplest kind, and not in the very 
best condition ; in short, every thing betraying a state of matters 
somewhat similar to what prevailed in Scotland some fifty years 
ago, when agriculture had not generally attained that perfection 
to which it has now arrived with us. The generally fertile soil, 
however, the favourable climate, and the really industrious ha- 
bits of the people are all conducive to an abundant production 
of the fruits of the earth over the whole extent of the country. 
Rice is the staple production in all the valleys of the warmer 
southern provinces. As it forms a chief article of food among the 
Chinese, its cultivation is extensive. In the south, two crops of this 
grain are raised in the hot months, besides a crop of some more 
hardy vegetable in winter. ‘The ground is prepared in spring for 
the first crop of rice, as soon as the winter grain crops are removed 
from the fields. The plough, which is senate drawn by a 
buffalo or bullock, is a rude instrument, but light, and perhaps 
more suited to the kind of work than the British plough, which 
has been tried and found too heavy and unmanageable. As the 
land is always flooded with water before it is ploughed, this pro- 
cess consists in turning up a layer of mud and water, six or eight 
inches deep, which lies on a solid floor, or hard stiff clay. The 
plough never goes deeper than this mud and water, so that the 
ploughman and his bullock in wading through the field, find a 
solid footing at this depth below the surface. ‘The water buffalo, 
generally employed in the south, is well adapted for this work, as 
he delights to wallow amongst the mud, and is often found swim- 
ming and amusing himself in the canals on the sides of the rice 
fields. But it must be an unhealthy operation for the poor la- 
bourer, who, nevertheless, pursues it per and apparently 
happy. After the plough comes a harrow, without long teeth 
like ours. The Jabourer stands upon the top of it, and its use is 
to break down and pulverize the surface of the muddy soil, and 
to press in the manure. Previously to the preparation of the 
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fields, the rice seed is sown thickly in small patches of highly ma- 
nured ground, and the young plants in these seed-beds are ready 
for transplanting when the fields are in a fit state to receive them. 
Sometimes, especially in the south, the seeds are previously 
steeped in liquid manure. The seedling plants are carefully dug 
up from the bed, and removed to the fields. The fields are now 
smooth and overflowed with water to the depth of three inches. 
The operation of planting is performed with great rapidity. A 
labourer takes a quantity of plants under his left arm, and drops 
them in bundles over the land about to be planted, as he knows, 
almost to a plant, what number will be required. These bundles 
are then taken up in succession. A dozen plants are selected at 
a time, and plunged by the hand into the muddy soil. The wa- 
ter, when the hand is drawn up, immediately rushes into the 
hole, and carries with it a portion of soil to cover the roots, and 
the seedlings are thus planted and covered in without farther 
trouble. Tn the south the first crop is fit to cut by the end of 
June or the beginning of July. Before it is quite ripe, another 
crop of seedlings is raised in the beds or corners of the fields, and 
is ready for transplanting as soon as the ground has been 
ploughed up and prepared for their reception. This second crop 
is ready for cutting in November. In the north, where the sum- 
mer is shorter, a different plan is followed. The farmers here 
plant a second crop two or three weeks after the first, in alter- 
nate rows. The first planting takes place about the middle of 
May, and the crop is reaped in the beginning of August. After 
the early crop is removed, the ground is stirred up and manured, 
and the second crop comes to maturity about the middle of No- 
vember. In the Shang-hai district the summers are too short to 
get two crops of rice, but an autumn crop of vegetables is not un- 
frequent. Rain falls in great abundance during the change of 
the monsoon in May, and the Chinese are very expert at irrigation, 
so that during the growth of the rice the fields are flooded with 
water. The terraced bases and sides of the hills are supplied with 
water by mountain streams, and the valleys by canals, the water 
being raised by a simple but very effective water-wheel. The 
mountain terraces, which rise one above the other like the steps 
of a stair, are so constructed both for facilitating the process of 
irrigation, and for preventing the mountain torrents from washing 
down the soil. 

The Chinese or Nanking cotton plant,—the gossypium her- 
baceum of botanists, and the “ Mie wha” of the northern Chinese, 
—is a branching annual, growing from one to three feet in height, 
according to the richness of the soil, and flowering from August 
to October. The flowers are of a dingy yellow colour, and re- 
main expanded only for a few hours. They are followed by the 
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seed-pod, which swells rapidly, and, when ripe, the outer coating 
bursts, and exposes the pure white cotton, in which the seeds of 
the plant lie imbedded. The yellow cotton, from which the 
beautiful Nanking cloth is made, is called “ Tze-mie-wha,” and 
differs little, except in colour, from the other variety. This lat- 
ter is chiefly cultivated in the level ground around Shang-hai, in 
a strong rich loamy soil capable of yielding immense crops year 
after year, although it receives but a small portion of manure. 
Early in spring the cotton grounds are ploughed up, and ma- 
nured with a rich mud dug from the drains and ditches. In the 
end of April or beginning of May, the cotton seed is sown, gener- 
ally in broadcast, and trodden by the feet of labourers into the 
soil. The spring rains now commence, and the vegetation of 
the cotton makes rapid progress. During the summer months the 
plants are carefully thinned and hoed. Much now depends on 
the season. If dry, the plants are stinted; but if refreshing rains 
fall, the crop proves a good one. The cotton plant produces its 
flowers in succession from August to the end of October, and 
even, in mild seasons, during November. As a succession of 
pods burst every day, it is necessary to have them gathered with 
great regularity, otherwise they fall upon the ground and are 
spoiled. Little bands of the Chinese are now seen in the after- 
noon in every field, gathering the ripe cotton, and carrying it 
home to the houses of the farmers. As the farms are generally 
small, they are worked almost entirely by the farmer and his fa- 
mily, consisting sometimes of three or even four generations, in- 
cluding the old grey-haired grandfather, or great-grandfather, 
who has seen the crops of four-score years gathered into his 
barns. Every member of such a group has a certain degree of 
interest in his employment. The harvest is their own, and the 
more productive it is, the greater number of comforts they will 
be able to afford. In such a delicate article as cotton, much of 
the success of the crop depends upon a dry and mild autumn; for 
wet and cold are both inimical to it. When the cotton is brought 
from the field it is spread out to dry, and then it undergoes a 
process to separate the seeds, which is done by passing it through 
a machine with two rollers. It is then put into bags, which, 
slung across a bamboo stick, are thus carried into the towns, on 
the shoulders of the farmers, and disposed of to the cotton mer- 
chant. Every family retains a portion of the produce for its own 
use, and this the female members clean, spin, and weave at home. 
The spinning-wheel and the hand-loom, both once so common in 
this country, are still in use in China, and to be seen in every 
village in the cotton districts. The cotton stalks are used as fuel, 
the refuse as manure, and thie cleared fields are immediately 
planted with clover, beans, or other vegetables, for a second crop. 
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The tea districts are situated in the provinces of Canton, 
Fokein, and Chekiang. There are two species, or probably only 
varieties of the tea shrub, the Thea Viridis and Thea Bohea of 
botanists. It has been frequently stated and believed that our 
black teas are derived from the Bohea shrub, and the green teas 
from the Thea Viridis. Mr. Fortune, however, ascertained, by 
actual inspection, that both shrubs yield green and black teas, 
and that, in fact, although the Bohea plant is that which grows 
in the southern districts, and the Thea Viridis in the northern, 
both green and black teas are regularly prepared in all the 
localities, and that the difference arises from the quality and 
mode of preparation of the leaves. The tea plant requires a 
rich soil, otherwise the continual gathering of the leaves would 
soon destroy its vigour. In the north of China, the tea planta- 
tions are always situated on the lower and most fertile sides of the 
hills, and never on the low lands. The shrubs are planted in rows 
about four feet apart, and about the same distance between each 
row, and look at a little distance like little shrubberies of ever- 
greens. The farms are small, each consisting of from one to four 
or five acres ; indeed, every cottager has his own little tea garden, 
the produce of which supplies the wants of his family, and the 
po brings him in a fev dollars which are spent on the other 
necessaries of life. The same is the case with the cotton, rice, 
and silk farms; all are small, and managed by the members of 
the family. In the green tea districts, near Ning-po, the first 
crop of leaves is generally gathered about the middle of April ; 
this consists of the young leaf buds, just as they begin to unfold, 
and forms a fine and delicate kind of hyson, which is highly 
esteemed by the natives, but it is scarce and expensive. About 
the middle of May the shrubs are again covered with fresh 
leaves, and are ready for the second gathering, which is the 
most important of the season. The third gathering produces a 
very inferior sort of tea, which is rarely sent out of the district. 
When the weather is fine the natives are seen in little groups, 
on the hill sides, stripping the leaves off, and throwing them into 
baskets. These leaves are then carried home to the barns ad- 
joining their cottages, and dried in pans held over little furnaces 
constructed in the wall. They are then rolled up by the hand 
on a bamboo table, and twisted and curled into the shape we 
see them. After this they are exposed upon a large screen, and 
dried further in the sun, when they are again subjected to a 
second drying in the pans, and are then picked, sifted, and 
sorted, and finally packed up for market. For the European 
markets this green tea undergoes a further process of colouring, 
which is done by the addition of prussian blue and gypsum ; but 
this adds nothing to the flavour or other qualities of the tea, ex- 
cept heightening the colour, 
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When the teas are ready for sale, extensive tea-dealers come 
from the towns and make purchases from the small growers. 
The tea is then conveyed to the shipping ports, and packed and 
shipped for the European and American markets. 


“‘ There are few sights,” says Mr. Fortune, “ more pleasing than a 
Chinese family in the interior engaged in gathering the tea leaves, or 
indeed in any of their other agricultural pursuits. There is the old 
man, patriarch-like, directing his descendants, many of whom are in 
their youth and prime, while others are in their childhood, in the 
labours of the field. He stands in the midst of them, bowed down 
with age. But to the honour of the Chinese, as a nation, he is always 
looked up to by all with pride and affection, and his old age and 
grey hairs are honoured, revered, and loved. When, after the labours 
of the day are over, they return to their humble and happy homes, 
their fare consists chiefly of rice, fish, and vegetables, which they en- 
joy with great zest, and are happy and contented. I really believe 
that there is no country in the world where the agricultural popula- 
tion are better off than they are in the north of China. Labour with 
them is a pleasure, for its fruits are eaten by themselves, and the rod 
of the oppressor is unfelt and unknown.”—P. 202. 


There is no State religion in China, the Government permit- 
ting a general toleration of all sects. ‘The doctrines of Confucius 
are adopted by the literary class, and a considerable proportion 
of the people. Instead of a religion, it may rather be termed a 
system of philosophy, commonplace enough, and possessing no 
great depth, yet of a practical worldly nature, suited to the tone 
of the general mind. It consists chiefly of moral and political 
maxims, and avoids entering on the existence or nature of Deity, 
or allusions to a future state. Another sect, the Tauists, or 
followers of Laou-tsze, seem to’be identical with the Schamanists, 
or demon-worshippers of the ruder tribes of the great Mongolian 
race. This sect now seems to have few votaries in China, or at 
least little or no mention is made of them by recent travellers, 
except the casual notice of a temple dedicated to their gods. 
It no doubt prevailed more in the earlier and ruder stages of 
their history. Budhism, introduced from India probably about 
the commencement of the Christian era, has spread to a con- 
siderable extent in China; but it is less its mysticism and ab- 
stract speculations than its image-worship, its external observ- 
ances, and its monastic system, which have taken hold of the 
people’s minds. In general, its priests and votaries are extreme- 
ly ignorant, few comparatively being able to read or write, and 
it is only the lower and more ignorant classes of the population 
who belong to this religion. Budhist temples and monastic in- 
stitutions are not unfrequent in the cities and ya but in 
gencral they are on the decay, and are regarded by the people 
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with less interest and reverence than formerly. Yet image- 
worship is in universal practice. Their temples, houses, streets, 
roads, hills, rivers, carriages, and ships, are full of idols, and 
their houses and shops, and corners of their streets, are plastered 
with charms, amulets, and emblems of idolatry. In external 
forms and regulations, there are some singular coincidences 
between the Romish religion and Budhism. The existence of 
monasteries and nunneries, the celibacy, the tonsure, the flowing 
fobes and the peculiar caps of the priesthood, the burning of 
incense, the tinkling of bells, the rosaries of beads, the intonation 
of service, the prayers in an unknown tongue, purgatory, and 
the offerings for the dead in their temples, and, above all, the 
titles of their principal goddess, the “ Queen of Heaven,” and 
‘“‘ Holy Mother,” represented by the image of a woman with a 
male child in her arms—present features of mutual resemblance 
which must strike every one. Mr. Smith paid a visit to Pootoo, 
an island of about thirty miles in extent, in the neighbourhood 
of Chusan, which is entirely tenanted by Budhist priests. At 
the time of his visit there were about six hundred resident 
priests, besides three hundred mendicant friars and itinerant 
priests, who were absent on the neighbouring mainland. This 
island, he was informed, had been ceded to the Budhists, as an 
endowment for tie diffusion of their religion, by one of the 
Chinese emperors, of the Han dynasty. This date would make 
the origin of their endowment contemporaneous with the earliest 
centuries of the Christian cra. The priest who was Mr. Smith’s 
informant, said that Pootoo had seen brighter days, and he spoke 
with regret of the degeneracy of the present age in respect of 
zeal for idolatry. He especially mentioned the fact of there hav- 
ing been three hundred more priests on the island a century ago, 
and accounted for the diminution in their number by the want 
of interest and devotion shown by the people on the mainland, 
who suffered the temples, one after the other, to fall to ruin, 
without incurring the expense of rebuilding them. The endow- 
ment of the temple in which he himself resided, arose from 200 
acres of land assigned to it as its revenue on the opposite island 
of Chew-ko-tze. Becites this, they enjoyed an uncertain revenue 
from the offerings of casual devotees visiting the sacred locality. 
He stated his opinion, that out of every hundred priests in 
Pootoo, only twenty were men of education. 

A great proportion of the inmates of these temples consists of 
those who have been brought thither when they were mere chil- 
dren, by needy relatives, or of those who, by poverty or crime, have 
been forced to take up their abode there as an asylum for the re- 
mainder of their lives. Without any kind of employment, either 
bodily or mental, and in a state of lonely celibacy, cut off from all 
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the usual pursuits or enjoymenis of society, they spend a miserable 
existence in indolent vacuity. By means of self-righteous asce- 
ticism they hope to be delivered from the grosser elements which 
form the compound being—man, and to be assimilated to, and at 
length finally absorbed into, the immaterial substance of the holy 
Budh. For this purpose they abstain from animal food, and 
repeat their daily routine of O-me-to-fuh, till the requisite amount 
of purity and merit has been gained, and the more devout are 
enabled to revel in the imaginary paradise of absorption, or, in 
other words, of annihilation. This is the grand hope of Budhisin— 
this is the only stimulus to present exertion which it offers. The 
material part of man is to be.purged away, and after transmigra- 
tion through certain stages of animal life, more or less numerous 
in — to the guilt or merit of the individual, the soul is at 
last taken into the deity, and becomes a part of Budh himself. This 
is the purely imaginative invention of a more poetical race than 
the prosaic Chinese. In fact, Budhism in China appears to be a 
mere religion of external form. The most intelligent of its priests 
do not believe its doctrines, and even on its more ignorant votaries 
it can have no heart-influence. 

As little effect does the cold and lifeless morality of Confu- 
cius appear to exercise on the characters of the mass of the 
people. With naturally mild dispositions, and patient and in- 
dustrious habits, they have no regard for truth—they are guided 
by expediency alone, and will lie, deceive, and cheat, just as 
it suits their own personal interest. No high or pure motives 
actuate them. They look with great indifference, or even levity, 
on the misfortunes of their companions, and though vanity 
and self-conceit make them boastful, yet they have no true and 
genuine patriotic love for their country. Their unimpassioned 
nature does not permit them to be ferocious or terribly wrath- 
ful, but they have a host of minor vices, and few of the more en- 
nobling active virtues of humanity. Thus they are sensual, coldly 
cruel, insincere, mendacious, devoid of general philanthropy. 

‘et it must be allowed that they have the domestic attachments— 
filial piety—a sense of gratitude, and a cool and reasonable way 
of settling and cementing disputes. From the general insin- 
cerity and duplicity which prevails, one would be apt to suppose 
that a total want of confidence in the ordinary affairs of life 
would be common, and so it would, were this not rectified by 
what appears a strange adjustment. 


“In England,” says Mr. Meadows, “ we trust a man because we 
put some confidence in his own honesty, and because we know we can, 
through the law, obtain redress for breach of trust. In China, people 
place little or no confidence in each other’s honesty, and there is so 
much uncertainty, difficulty, and even danger, in obtaining redress for 
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breach of trust or contract, by applying to the authorities, that few 
will venture on an application. Every Chinese, therefore, who ex- 
pects to have any kind of trust placed in him, is provided with a 
guarantee of a standing and respectability sufficient, in proportion to 
the nature and extent of the trust, who, according to the custom, 
makes himself responsible, in the fullest sense of the word, for any 
unfaithfulness on the part of the person guaranteed. It may be ob- 
jected that the guarantee himself might violate his guaranty—and 
at first sight there certainly appears no cause why he should not; he 
is, however, effectually prevented from this by the power of public 
opinion. Every man, without reflecting deeply on the subject, feels 
that some reliable bond of mutual security is necessary; the guaranty 
form, by the general consent of the nation, is that bond in China, 
and any man who would venture deliberately to contemn it, would 
lose—what to most people is of the highest importance—the good 
opinion of all classes of society, and the fellowship of his own; while 
even in a pecuniary point of view he would not be permitted to derive 
any benefit from his breach of good faith. I may state as a fact, that 
I have never yet known an instance of a Chinese openly violating a 
guaranty known to have been given by him; and though I have 
remarked, that under strong temptations they will sometimes try to 
evade it, yet instances of this are extremely rare, and they generally 
come promptly forward to meet all the consequences of their respon- 
sibility."—P. 218. 

Mr. Smith, after giving the people credit for their good quali- 
ties, thus proceeds with the other side of the picture :— 


“ Facts of daily occurrence, brought to the knowledge of the mis- 
sionaries, and frequently gained through the medium of the missionary 
hospital, revealed the prevalence of the most fearful immoralities 
among the people, and furnished a melancholy insight into the deso- 
lating horrors of paganism. Female infanticide openly confessed, 
legalized by custom, and divested of disgrace by its frequency— 
the scarcity of females, leading as a consequence to a variety of crimes 
habitually staining the domestic hearth—the dreadful prevalence of 
all the vices charged by the Apostle Paul upon the ancient heathen 
world—the alarming extent of opium indulgence, destroy:ng the pro- 
ductiveness and natural resources of the people—the universal prac- 
tice of lying, and suspicion of dishonesty between man and man—the 
unblushing lewdness of old and young—the full unchecked torrent of 
human depravity borne along in its tempestuous channel, and inun- 
dating the social system with the overflowings of ungodliness,—prove 
the existence of a kind and degree of moral degradation among a 
people, of which an excessive statement can scarcely be made, and of 
which an adequate conception can rarely be formed.”—P. 490. 


With regard to the truth of the commonly received reports of 
Infanticide among the Chinese, there can be no doubt. Mr. 
Smith took special care personally to inquire into this fact. It 
is practised chiefly among the poorer classes, and it is the female 
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infants who suffer, a poor man in his old age usually receiving 
support and assistance from his sons, whereas his daughters are 
generally married early, and are then no longer considered as 
put of the family. On repeated occasions, and before a numer- 
ous assemblage, fathers, when questioned by Mr. Smith regarding 
this subject, seemed to have no hesitation in openly and simply 
avowing the fact. Ie was told that in the province of Fokeen, 
at a place called Kean Ying-Chou, five days’ journey above 
Canton, there were computed to be from 500 to 600 female in- 
fanticides in a month. The comparative infrequency of the 
practice at Canton, arose from the establishment by Government 
of a foundling hospital there, where 5000 female children, of the 
lowest classes, were annually received. While visiting some of 
the villages in the vicinity of Amoy, the subject of infanticide 
was introduced to the people. They stated that out of six 
daughters it was customary to kill three. Some murdered four, 
and a few even five, out of the same number. They said that 
the proportion of female children which they ‘' to death 
entirely depended on the poverty of the individual. They told 
that the death of the infant was effected immediately after 
birth, and that four difterent modes of infanticide were practised 
amongst them: drowning in a vessel of water, sinciinn the 
throat, stifling by means of a wet cloth over the mouth, and 
choking by a few grains of rice placed into the mouth of the 
infant. If sons were alternately interspersed with daughters in 
a family, the people esteemed it good luck, and were not accus- 
tomed to murder the female children. One old man who was 
questioned, confessed publicly before the crowd, that out of six 
daughters he had murdered three. At first he said that he did 
not remember whether he had murdered two or three. He said 
that he smothered them by putting grass into their mouth. The 
people perceiving the disgust and indignation which the recital 
of these facts caused, at last became ashamed of their conduct, 
showing how easily the conscience may be awakened to the 
enormity of such actions. In the other parts of China visited 
by Mr. Smith, no well authenticated cases were brought within 
his notice, sufficient to prove that this crime prevailed to any 
considerable extent. In the vicinity of Shang-hai and Ning-po, 
the moral atrocity, if perpetrated, lurks in secret, and is compa- 
ratively too rare an occurrence to be regarded as possessing the 
sanction of public opinion. 

Another prominent vice of the Chinese is Opium Smoking. 
This to a certain extent has been practised for a long period, but 
of late years has increased. An opium house in Amoy is thus 
described by Mr. Smith :— 

* The first opium house which we entered was situated close to the 
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entrance to the Taou-lais palace. Four or five rooms, in different 
parts of a square court, were occupied by men stretched out on a rude 
kind of couch, on which lay a head pillow, with lamps, pipes, and 
other apparatus for smoking opium. In one part of the principal 
room the proprietor stood, with delicate steel-yards, weighing out the 
prepared drug, which was of a dark, thick, semi-fluid consistency. A 
little company of opium smokers, who had come hither to indulge in 
the expensive fumes, or to feast their eyes with the sight of that which 
increasing poverty had placed beyond their reach, soon gathered 
around us, and entered into conversation. They formed a motley 
group of sallow sunken cheeks, and glassy, watery eyes, as with 
idiotic look, and vacant laugh, they readily volunteered information, 
and described the process of their own degradation. There was to be 
seen the youth, who, just emerging from boyhood, had only com- 
menced the practice a little time before, and was now hastening to a 
premature old age. There was the man of middle age, who, for half 
his life a victim of this pernicious indulgence, was bearing with him 
to an early grave the wreck of his worn-out constitution. There was 
again the more elderly man, whose iron strength of frame could 
better ward off the slow but certain advanges of decrepitude, but 
whose bloated cheek, and vacant stare, told of the struggle that was 
raging within. There was again the rarely seen spectacle of old age, 
and the man of sixty lived yet to tell of forty years consumed in the 
seduction of this vice. They all assented to the evils and sufferings 
of their course, and professed a desire to be freed from its power. 
They all complained of loss of appetite—of the agonizing cravings of the 
early morning—of prostration of strength, and of increasing feebleness, 
but said that they could not gain firmness of resolution to overcome 
the habit. They all stated its intoxicating effects to be worse than 
those of drunkenness, and described the extreme dizziness and vomit- 
ing which ensued so as to incapacitate them for exertion. I subse- 
quently visited about thirty other opium shops in different parts of 
the city. The people say that there are nearly a thousand such 
establishments in Amoy.”—Pp. 433-4, 


A confirmed opium smoker generally consumes daily about 
a mace of opium, which is equal to one drachm, of sixty grains, 
the price of which is about eightpence sterling, a large sum of 
money in China. In fact, many of the poorer classes consume 
from a third to a fourth of their whole earnings in this perni- 
cious practice, notwithstanding they may have a wife and family 
depending on them for ——- This is a melancholy account, 
and can only find a parallel in the gin and whisky consumers of 
our own island. For one million pounds’ worth of opium, how- 
ever, which is thus used in the extensive empire of China, there 
are at least twenty millions’ worth of intoxicating liquors consum- 
ed in Great Britain. Both are clamant evils, and are potent 
means of debasing society; but evils cannot be banished from 
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this world of ours—our chief aim must be, by God’s blessing, to 
elevate men’s minds above temptation, and fight the battle on 
the side of strenuous resistance. It is, no doubt, unfortunate that 
this pernicious, and in a certain degree illegal traffic, should be 
carried on by Britons; and the missionaries have frequently had 
this retorted to them in the midst of their expostulations and ad- 
vices to the misguided victims of opium smoking. The usual 
good common sense of the Chinese, however, will soon be able 
to distinguish the true position in which this traffic, or any other 
of the kind, as regards the intercourse of nations, must be put, 
and they will cease to confound the philanthropic endeavours of 
the missionaries with the gain-seeking pursuits of other members 
of the community to which they may belong. The opium trade, 
though still nominally illegal, is now tacitly recognised by the 
Chinese authorities, and perhaps the best plan for all parties 
would be to legalize it at once, imposing a certain duty on it as 
we do on the similar luxuries of rs and alcoholic liquors. 

Drunkenness does not appear to be a prevailing vice among 
the Chinese. In general the people are temperate both in eat- 
ing and drinking. Rice, vegetables and fish, eggs, poultry, form 
the simple diet of the rural districts, though, amongst the richer 
inhabitants of towns a considerable degree of epicurism is com- 
mon. Long protracted dinners, with an absurd and hurtful 
profusion of dishes, are as common among the city mandarins of 
China as among the city aldermen and higher castes of Britain. 
Like us, too, they range over earth, sea and air for delicacies to 
stimulate the satiated appetite. Hence we hear of the marvel- 
lous dishes of swallows nests, sharks’ fins, and the trepang, a spe- 
cies of holothuria or sea-slug fished up from the Indian Ocean, 
and served up as a rarity at the feasts of the rich and wealthy. 
So generally is the country under cultivation, and such has been 
the density o! population for many ages, that wild animals, espe- 
cially game, are very rare in China. To make up for this, how- 
ever, domestic animals are reared in considerable quantities, such 
as bullocks, sheep, pigs, fowls, and even dogs, which are admit- 
ted into the category of culinary beasts among this people. In 
Chusan, and probably in many other places throughout the 
country, young ducks are hatched in thousands by artificial heat, 
and then fed up for the table; and on the rivers and estuaries, 
cormorants are regularly trained to catch fish and bring them to 
their masters. 

Mr. Smith thus describes his reception at a mandarin’s table :— 


“On Sept. 3d I went with some friends to visit the principal Man- 
darin in Ning-po, usually styled the taou-tai. Due notice had been 
given some hours previously, and there were circumstances attending 
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our visit, which ensured a polite reception from his Excellency. We 
were borne in chairs along the streets to the ya-mun, or public office, 
in which the taou-tai was then residing. As we approached the large 
folding-doors, leading into the first of a number of spacious courts, a 
gong was struck, which was immediately answered by other gongs 
and a bell from within. At the same time a native piper commenced 
playing a noisy air, accompanied by a kind of cymbal, to do honour to 
us as we passed. As door opened within door, we saw signs of bustle 
and activity among the numerous attendants, till our sedan-chairs 
were set down on a pavement at the bottom of a little flight of steps 
leading into a vestibule. Here the great man, Ching-ta-jin, descended 
to welcome us; and after a good deal of bowing and other saluta- 
tions, we were conducted to a reception-hall, where we were invited 
to take our seats. But preliminary matters of etiquette had to be set- 
tled, which occupied some time. The taou-tai would not occupy the 
highest seat on the left side, the place of honour; and the members 
of our little party affected like humility. One pressed the other, and 
tried to lead him into the uppermost seat, which gentle attempt the 
other as gently resisted. Under ordinary circumstances this would 
have been fatiguing; but in the excessive heat of the summer it was 
doubly irksome : and matters were at last abruptly brought toa satis- 
factory adjustment by one of our party coolly occupying the highest 
seat, and thus terminating the debate. One of our friends was a fluent 
speaker of Chinese, and acted as oar spokesman. The taou-tai’s cap 
of authority, which was ornamented with the usual knob or button of 
a light blue colour, indicating his rank as being of the third of the 
nine orders of Mandarins, was now taken from his head, and handed 
to an attendant, who placed it in a conspicuous part of the room. 
Soon after, another servant came at his bidding to assist in removing 
his upper garment of blue silk; and as, notwithstanding the heat, we 
had paid his Excellency the compliment of appearing in woollen coats, 
we gladly availed ourselves of his invitation to put off the incumbrance, 
and sat during the rest of our visit in our shirt-sleeves. ‘The room 
dil not afford the signs of any great wealth in the proprictor, the fur- 
niture being simple and substantial, rather than elegant. A number 
of servants were standing outside, and sometimes, in their eagerness to 
see and listen, pressed around the door. A wave of the hand from 
their master once or twice seemed to remove them to a little distance 
on either side. But when he subsequently sat so as to have his back 
towards them, they quietly returned, and their number was increased 
by the addition of several others eager to satisfy their curiosity. After 
we had taken tea, the signs of preparation for a morning collation were 
apparent in the various dishes brought and set out on a table in the 
centre of the room. On the announcement being made that all was 
ready, the same ceremony and delay as to precedence took place. The 
tnou-tai took his seat at the lowest end of the table. As our meal 
proceeded, he reverted to former topics, especially to our literary de- 
grees. As I had been introduced as a literary teacher, he now in- 
quired what literary degree in my own country I had attained. My 
friend very inconsiderately replied that I was the same as a tsin-sze, @. €. 
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the second of the four Chinese literary degrees, to which Ching-ta-jin 
had himself attained. The taou-tai then commenced congratulating 
me on the felicity of my lot in getting literary promotion at so early an 
age. He proceeded to take a strict survey of my physiognomy, and 
made some remarks on my personal appearance. At last, fortunately 
for our preservation of gravity, the conversation was led to the subject 
of literary examinations and degrees in China, on which he was very 
lengthened in his observations. 

‘Meanwhile we endeavoured to do honour to the dishes, which in 
rapid succession were placed before us, our host helping us from each 
dish with the chop-sticks with which he himself was eating. A kind 
of spirit, distilled from rice, was poured out into small cups and saucers 
and placed before us. Deference had been paid to our foreign palates, 
and in addition to the'usual routine of Chinese dainties, small slices of 
ham, beef, duck, and fowl were served on the table. Plovers’ eggs, 
nuts, sweatmeats, formed also portions of our repast. Our host con- 
tinually watched our saucers, and replenished them from time to time 
with what he deemed the choicest morsels. Once or twice we ven- 
tured to act on our choice, and to taste some of the unknown dishes ; 
but we quickly came to the decision that it was better to trust to his 
selection. At last we were tired with the number of dishes, which 
one after another made their appearance. But it was to no pur- 
pose that he was informed that we had eaten a sufficient quantity. 
He begged to assure us that the repast would soon be over; and our 
apologies for oceasioning him so much expense only made him insist 
more rigorously on our remaining till the end. During this time an 
animated discussion took place on the subject of foreign customs. He 
again reverted to the subject of my literary degree, and inquired my 
family name. This was altered to suit the Chinese sounds, and writ- 
ten Sze-mei. He then asked my personal name, which he tried in 
vain to pronounce, saying it took four Chinese characters to write it. 
He made several ineffectual attempts to catch the sound George, 
changing it to Jih-ah-le-jih. At last, in despair of mastering the out- 
landish sounds, he ceased from the attempt, and, falling back into his 
large chair, gave a hearty prolonged laugh. ‘Then he inquired of my 
friend respecting the koo-wan, or ancient classical literature of our 
country. This led to his being informed of the gradual improvement 
of our native tongue—the comparatively recent date of English litera- 
ture—the stores of ancient learning imported from Greece and Rome 
—the prevalence of Latin as the general medium of communication be- 
tween the literati of Europe—and the different races who successively 
peopled Britain. To all these topics he listened with attention, bring- 
ing frequent illustrations from similar events in the history of China. 
He afterwards inquired about some European country, by a name 
which we had never before heard. On our further listening to his 
pronunciation of the word, we discovered the name to be a strange 
combination of sounds, intended for Denmark. Afterwards the cur- 
rent of topics flowed to America and its twenty-six States; the sepa- 
ration of the United States from Britain in the last century ; their 
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common descent and language ; their commercial rivalry and political 
emulation ; the number of annual emigrants from Britain to America; 
the process of clearing away forests and preparing the soil for cultiva- 
tion ; the enterprising character of American merchants; and the po- 
litical supremacy of Britain. He made some inquiries respecting the 
causes of emigration, and of the willingness of the British merchants 
to come to so distant a country as China. He continually responded, 
sometimes giving a hearty laugh, and not in the slightest degree affect- 
ing an appearance of gravity. He mentioned his having been for- 
merly sent on a special mission by the Chinese Government to the 
country of Mongolia, and spoke of the cold temperature and the forests 
as probably resembling those of America. 

‘“‘ At length, after many unavailing attempts to rise from the table, 
which he as often prevented, we were enabled to make preparations 
for our departure. During our stay of more than an hour, he showed 
us the usual marks of politeness and courtesy. As his jurisdiction ex- 
tended over three of the eleven departments, into which the province 
of Che-keang is divided, he was an officer of some consequence, and 
ruled a territory as large as Scotland. He was apparently about fifty- 
six years of age, and his manners were commanding and graceful. In 
spite of our remonstrance, he insisted on accompanying us to our se- 
dans, and we took our departure with the same ceremony, and amid 
the same noise of piping and gongs, as greeted us on our entrance.” 


Throughout this populous and toiling empire, there is no 
seventh-day’s rest or Sabbath bell to call the minds of the mul- 
titude from their gross and worldly pursuits, and elevate them 
to Heaven. New-year’s-day is observed as a holiday, and they 
have frequent festivals in honour of their ancestors, and of their 
idols, when feasts are spread out either in temples or in the 
streets, or in groves and gardens. The abundant viands, after 
being laid out and offered to the manes of their kindred, are then 


feasted on by the assembled company. 
Mr. Smith thus describes a new-year’s festival at Amoy :— 


“ Jan. 26th.—This being the last day of the Chinese year, busy pre- 
parations were in progress for terminating business, for laying in a 
stock of provisions, and for celebrating the superstitious observances 
of the evening. Inall directions companies of cooly-bearers might be 
seen carrying large packages of new-year presents to the friends of 
their master. In the various houses which we visited after sunset, 
the head of the establishment, attended by his sons or his partners, 
was to be observed balancing his mercantile accounts, and settling the 
debts of the year. So punctilious are the Chinese in the observance 
of this commendable practice, that they say they could not enjoy the 
festive occasion, nor sleep during the night, unless they had previously 
relieved their mind of this burden. The swan-pwan, or counting- 
board, was in constant use ; and when the business seemed wellnigh 
terminated, and the books were about to be closed, a neighbour would 
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hurry into the shop, and pecuniary transactions would again for a sea- 
son be renewed. While these important matters were in progress, 
the family were engaged in burning gilt paper, with the occasional 
discharge of fire-works, and in making preparations for the peculiar 
annual custom named Awui loo, or “ surrounding the furnace.” ‘This 
is performed by the members of each family sitting down to a substan- 
tial supper, with a pan of charcoal placed under the table in the centre 
of the party. The only explanation which they gave of this odd cus- 
tom was, that fire is the most potent of the elements; and hence, pro- 
bably, they derived a notion of its efficacy in averting evil, or in 
strengthening the bonds of family union. The women observed this 
custom in an inner room by themselves ; while the master of the house, 
with his sons and his hired assistants, sat down in an outer room. In one 
of the families, in which we were invited to remain in order to view 
the detailed observances of the occasion, the proprietor, a man appa- 
rently of some little wealth, sat down with his assistants, his younger son, 
and two little grandsons. The eldest son, a youth of about nineteen, 
sat near us, attending to our wants, but without partaking of the feast 
himself. Every minute he was on his legs, attending to the beckoning 
motions of his father, on whom he waited without the least appearance 
of its being esteemed unusual. At one time he brough$a spoon, or 
a pair of chop-sticks; at another time he fetched a paper-napkin for 
his father’s use, or re-filled his glass with samshoo. The old gentle- 
man, after a short time, became silent and drowsy. But the rest of 
the party meanwhile increased in mirth, as they rapidly consumed the 
good fare placed before them. The conversation became increasingly 
animated, and some of the women soon entered at the further end, 
and joined in the subjects of amusement. These were the secondary 
wives of the household, the proper wife and the daughters-in-law being 
never permitted to mingle in the free unrestrained conversation with 
strangers, which is sometimes allowed in the inferior class of female 
domestics. Great civility was shown to us, but we declined to par- 
take of the feast. It was very melancholy to witness the habit of 
reckless lying, which manifested itself so frequently in their replies ; 
both the old man and the son showing not the least compunction or 
sense of shame in telling flagrant falsehoods whenever it suited their 
purpose. In reply to our question about one of the women present, 
the old man said, first, that she was an acquaintance ; then, shortly 
after, that she was a daughter-in-law; and, at last, the plain truth 
came out, that she was one of his secondary wives. Not the slightest 
jealousy appeared to be cherished in regard to the latter class of wives, 
though the mistress of the family did not once make her appearance. 
This lower class of women are generally purchased from poor parents 
as domestic servants, with the liberty of degrading them to the rank 
of inferior wives, which practice is generally prevalent, and is consi- 
dered, even by their sages, to be strictly in accordance with moral rec- 
titude, if the proper wife has given birth to no son. The offspring of 
both classes of wives are considered legitimate, although the sons of 
concubines, in inheriting the patrimony, receive only half as much as 
the son of the proper wife, or mistress of the household, 
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“ The supper being ended, they next prepared for burning the small 
wooden frames of the lamps, which are generally kept burning day 
and night in the dark interior of their houses. From the ashes which 
remain, they profess to derive means of ascertaining the exact period 
of the rainy and dry seasons of the coming year; the knowledge of 
which is very important in a land where famine often exposes so many 
thousands to the danger of starvation, from the destruction of their 
crops. Three little frames of lamps were brought, and placed ready 
for lighting on the pavement. The eldest son went forth into the 
street, and discharged some crackers, to drive away the evil spirits, 
while some of the domestics folded up about a bushel of gold and sil- 
ver paper into the shape of lumps of silver. The eldest son returned 
and set fire to the materials, and in about ten minutes the whole was 
consumed to ashes. ‘The live embers were then carefully distributed 
into twelve little heaps, answering to the twelve months of the year. 
They were then anxiously watched, the heap which first burned out 
showing the most rainy month, and that which last burnt out indicating 
the month in which there would be most sunshine and least rain, Par 
ticular attention was directed to the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh months, as the rain, if excessive in those months, would cause 
mildew and plight of the harvest. Acclamations of joy arose, as the 
second heap first died out, and predicted the greatest quantity of rain 
in the month when it would be most seasonable and least injurious. 
The fifth month was to be clear weather and without rain. The sixth 
and seventh heaps, as the partially-consumed embers were left half 
red-hot and half black, denoted that there would be partly fine and 
partly rainy weather in the corresponding months. ‘The result of the 
experiment seemed to give the assembled party great satisfaction, 
which was only slightly interrupted by our asking whether the next 
neighbour’s heaps of consumed embers would coincide in the favour- 
able prediction. ‘To this they replied by begging us to mark the re- 
sult in the course of the year; and also by saying, that they had 
nothing to do with their neighbour’s house. ‘The samshoo now passed 
around, and we left them to prolong their festivities for an hour or two, 
when they retired to rest, till the booming of the midnight watch-gun 
roused them from their slumbers, and they hastily rose to offer each 
other their new-year’s congratulations, and to renew their feasting. 

“The next morning the city authorities commemorated the new- 
year, by assembling in a body, at dawn of day, and going forth in pro- 
cession to an imperial temple in the suburb outside the north gate. 
There they made nine ko-tow, or knockings of the head on the ground 
before a large yellow screen, which, for the occasion, occupied tle 
place of imperial royalty. ‘This custom is renewed also on the empe- 
ror’s birth-day, and denotes the most decided act of submission. It 
was this ceremony which the imperial officers tried in vain to extort 
from former British ambassadors, as a token of vassalage.” 


That entire seclusion of females from all intercourse with 
strangers, which former accounts led us to believe in, appear to 
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have been exaggerated. In consequence of the practice of poly- 
gamy, and other causes, females have not attained that equality 
in the estimation of the other sex which prevails in Christian 
Europe; still they appear to enjoy a considerable degree of 
liberty and influence in their families. Any man in China may 
have as many wives as he chooses, but the number is generally 
regulated by a prudent regard to circumstances and station of 
lite. The marriage ceremony is a very simple one, and is en- 
tirely of a civil nature, religion having nothing to do with the 
contract. Filial piety and affection is very strong among this 
people, and is cherished long after the decease of parents and 
relatives. Ancestral tablets are kept in their houses and ranged 
in the temples, and great care is taken in embellishing, and fre- 
quent visits are made to, the graves of their kindred. There are 
generally no fixed places for the interment of the members of a 
community, but each individual or family selects the site of their 
grave, according to their fancy. The sides of hills, and the most 
beautiful spots in valleys are thus often chosen, or gardens or 
groves adjoining their own residences. ‘Their graves are gene- 
rally planted with the choicest flowers. A pleasing domestic 
scene is thus described by Mr. Smith :— 

“ The wife came out after a little time, and having modestly paid 
her respects at a distance, soon retired into an inner room. ‘The old 
mother was, however, more officious, and brought out her two young 
grand-children smartly attired. She secined to be the presiding autho- 
rity in the family; and it was pleasing to observe the extreme defer- 
ence universally paid to this elderly class of females. All the inmates 
of each family appeared to be united in the closest bonds, and to bring 
together their earnings to a common fund, from which they defrayed 
the expenses of supplying their daily wants. The old lady of the house- 
hold acted in the useful capacity of nurse, house-keeper, and adviser, 
and exercised over the members of the family a general control, which 
was never resisted. Her word was law, and her influence appeared 
to be paramount. The teacher was a poor man, earning only six dol- 
lars a month from tuition. He seemed, however, contented ; and the 
old lady especially thanked my companion for his kindness to her son. 
When a grandmother dies, the wife then comes into her full share of in- 
fluence and the position which she holds in the family circle presents 
the social condition of females in China, as an anomalous spectacle cf 
~Jingled degradation and independence.”—P. 414, 


The Chinese afford a striking moral spectacle among nations. 
The civilization of many thousand years has done its utmost for 
them. It has tamed and sub:lued the fierce passions, and intro- 
duced all those domestic arts which tend to make life agreeable ; 
while the elements of education have been very generally dit- 
fused, and a mild and peaceful philosophy, not devoid of the 
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general aye of morality, has been engrafted in the minds of 
the people; yet nowhere is public and private virtue at a lower 
ebb. ‘This assertion is not made with regard to any particular 
locality, or any one grade, but applies to the whole mass of 
society, from the highest official down to the lowest member of 
the community. It shows the effect of a utilitarian philosophy, 
and a moral code of expediency, without the element of some 
higher and nobler aim to guide and direct the grovelling and 
ever-wavering mind. Thus, for instance, Confucius teaches, that 
speaking the truth is a right and proper thing; but then he 

lows that children, on some occasions, may tell a lie for the good 
of their parents. Once admit a qualification of this kind, and a 
parent may think it no great harm to tell a lie for his own bene- 
fit, and thus the tide of falsehood flows abroad. No doubt, Con- 
fucius holds it a very detrimental thing for society, that one 
person should murder another ; but then some zealous advocate 
of the “ greatest happiness principle,” may discover, that by cut- 
ting off in the bud—that is, by simply murdering one-half of 
his babes, he will have a larger support for himself and the sur- 
vivors. In short, we have exemplified here the result of all 
those delusive speculations which would teach men to live for 
their mere appetites and pleasures alone, instead of living for 
another and a higher state of existence. 

In many respects China, as now situated, holds out a most 
inviting field for missionary labour. ‘The Government has 
granted a full religious toleration. Missionaries of all denomin- 
ations have access to the five free cities stipulated in the treaty 
of peace with Britain. One written language is common to the 
whole of this immense and populous empire, and already more 
than one complete translation of the Scriptures has been made 
into this language. The educated portion of the people are fond 
of reading, and receive with great eagerness books and tracts 
circulated amongst them. This desire of information exists 
among the higher mandarins, as well as among the lowest class 
of literati. The Chinese intellect is by no means deficient in 
acuteness and sound common sense; and the existing religions 
having but slender hold of their minds, they are but little pre- 
occupied with or prejudiced in favour of any particular doctrines. 
On the other hand, their temperaments are cold, worldly, and un- 
excitable. Yet not a few have listened to and become converts 
to the Christian faith ; and He who hath destined this faith ulti- 
mately to prevail throughout all the earth, can open up and 
quicken the hearts even of the coldest and most sceptical. 

The first Christian missions to China were undertaken by the 
Jesuits, at the dawn of the Protestant Reformation in Europe. 
They met with various success, were sometimes tolerated, and 
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sometimes persecuted, according to the dispositions of the reign- 
ing monarchs. At present there are 170 Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries in the empire, and they are said to have about 200,000 
adherents. But Mr. Medhurst observes that there is nothing in 
the Catholic worship, or in the character of the priests, calcu- 
lated to give the Chinese a very exalted idea of Christianity. In 
the former, they witness graven or molten images, processions, 
tinkling of bells, candles, and incense, exactly resembling their 
own religious rites, and, in the latter, a number of ignorant and 
idle monks, professing celibacy, but with indifferent moral 
characters, shaving their heads and counting beads very much 
after the fashion of the Budhist priests. A few Catholic mis- 
sionaries still make converts of the lowest and poorest Chinese, 
who occasionally appear at the churches, and receive, each of them 
a small donation of rice, for which service they are sometimes 
called, in Portuguese, “ Rice Christians.” The first Protestant 
mission to China was sent out by the London Missionary Society 
in the year 1807, and amongst the earliest missionaries was the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Morrison, who, after a labour of ten years, succeeded 
in mastering the Chinese language, so as to compose a dictionary 
of it, and a translation of the Scriptures into the Chinese tongue. 
Within the last few years a great impulse has been given to 
missionary enterprise in China. Medical missionaries, both from 
Britain and America, have gone out, and hospitals have been 
established in Canton, Shang-hai, and some of the other cities, 
where relief has been afforded to many thousand native patients ; 
and every opportunity has been taken, at the same time, of cir- 
culating tracts and expounding the doctrines of Christianity. 
These medical hospitals are highly prized by the Chinese. The 
art of medicine is at a very low ebb with them, and the gratuit- 
ous relief so extensively afforded, has been duly appreciated by 
their naturally kind dispositions, and has tended much to soften 
the asperities arising out of a national defeat. According to a 
list given by Mr. Smith, there are at present forty-four mission- 
aries in the different towns along the coast ; and others are on 
their way, both from England and America. 


“* The present lamentation,” says Mr. Hamilton, in his spirited 
little tract on Chinese Missions, “ is, that China does not con- 
tain the power which can evoke the highest goodness or allay the 
most abandoned vice. The Emperor cannot do it,—the ancient 
laws cannot do it,—the maxims of the sainted Confucius cannot, 
—the magic of Taouism cannot,—the miracles of Buddha can- 
not,—and we may add, the Madonna cannot,—the priests with 
their Latin prayers cannot,—the monks who are to sail from Mar- 
seilles this summer, with their cargo of crucifixes and beads and 
dead men’s bones, cannot. But the Gospel can! The Gospel can 
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open the fount of tenderness in bosoms where it has forgot to flow. 
It can pluck the deadly drug from the opium-smoker’s skinny hand, 
—it can wrench the infatuating dice from the gambler’s delirious 
clutch,—like the Egyptian princess it can snatch the drowning babe 
from the whelming stream, and rescue the outcast infant from the 
vagrant’s blinding steel :—and it can put truth in the trader’s inward 
soul, and give new meaning to his language,—it can make the 
Chinese yea be yea, and their nay be nay. All this the Gospel can 
effect ; and, with the help of God, all this the Gospel will. And it is 
the true ennobler of the affections and sublimer of the feelings. Let 
but its gladness thrill through spirits which in the apathy of ages 
hardly know what gladness is, and with what a grasp of earnestness 
will brother seize the hand of brother! With what a look of admir- 
ing affection will the Christian husband recognise that Christian 
partner, whom he now despises as a cipher and oppresses as a 
drudge! And with what starts of wonder will the quickened spirit 
view the glorious things of creation, and the blessed things of life 
issuing in rapid resurrection from under the tomb-stone of old cus- 
tom,—from their long burial in the grave of ancient commonplace ! 
That Gospel is mighty; and let but its clarion-peal—let but its 
jubilee-reveille echo through the sleep of these enchanted ages—let 
its omnipotent blast dispel the nightmare of these supine but uneasy 
years, and the millennium of misery end in the vision of a Saviour 
present and Divine ;—and oh! what a shout of power will bespeak 
the nation born! what a song of praise that proclaims the three 
hundred millions alive again !” 


Art. VI.—Tuornton’s History of British India, Vol. V1. 


Tuts volume has come out at an awkward juncture, when the 
events to which it relates have lost the freshness of news and not 
acquired the interest of history. Mr. Thornton might have 
taken “Incedo per ignes” for his motto, and so indeed might 
we—for we find the task of reviewing to be only second, in point 
of difficulty and delicacy, to that of writing a history of con- 
temporary transactions. The influence of the feelings under 
which we suspect this volume to have been written, becomes 
from the first perceptible in the author’s hanging as it were in 
the wind, and loitering through a hundred pages over questions 
of no very exciting or enduring interest, instead of rushing on, 
as was his wont, to tales of war and battle. 

Though we cannot follow exactly in his footsteps, and may 
spare room for lengthened notice of only one of the topics touch- 
ed upon in these preliminary pages, we think it well to mention 
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what they are, that our readers, if they wish for it, may know 
where to seek for information. 

The volume opens with the controversy in 1833 between the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control, when the latter 
threatened to send the former to jail, but thought better of it. 
The particulars of this most amusing case are given in the first 
twenty pages, and may be recommended to the attention of all 
who question the use of having a permanent body of independent 
gentlemen, like the Court of Directors, interposed between our 
Indian empire and the ever-fluctuating administration of the 
mother-country. 

The next matter noticed is the removal of Lord Heytesbury 
in 1835, on the sole ground of contrariety of party views, from the 
post of Governor-General ; and here we would call attention to 
the remark of one of the most accomplished members of the 
Court, cited at page 37, that “India was of no party, and the 
Court of Directors were considered to be perfectly independent of 
all political influence.” 

he account commencing at page 74, of the attempt made at 
Lucknow in 1837, on the death of the King of Oude, to defeat 
the arrangement resolved on by our Government with regard to 
the succession, is well worthy of perusal, though justice is there 
hardly done to the conduct of the Resident Colonel Low; who, 
while separated from all support, and surrounded by a furious 
mob, some of them with drawn swords and others with pistols 
pointed at his head, trying in vain to intimidate him into per- 
forming obeisance to the lad whom they had seated on the throne, 
preserved his serenity amid the most imminent danger, and thus 
extricated himself and saved the palace and the city from becom- 
ing the scene of massacre and pillage. 

If any of our readers have ever been induced to attend the 
meetings occasionally got up in London by the agents of the 
Ex-Rajah of Sattarah, they will be able to appreciate the justness 
of the following remark of Mr. Thornton on that chieftain’s case : 


“ Of all the powers of India, that of the Mahrattas is the least cal- 
culated to call forth honest sympathy ; anda foreign apologist can 
scarcely be listened to with patience, because it is scarcely possible 
that he should be believed to be sincere. If the misguided princes of 
the East, who lavish large sums in the purchase of European agency, 
were aware of the precise value of that agency, they would soon with- 
hold their useless liberality, and retain in their coffers the wealth they 
so dearly prize, but which in such instances they dispense so foolishly.” 


—P. 93. 


We come now to the only one of these preliminary topics upon 
which we can afford to enlarge, and that is the Press. 
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In our notice of the former volumes, we have given our own 
sentiments upon the difficult question of the liberation of the In- 
dian press, and we have no disposition to combat the many strong 
arguments now advanced by Mr. Thornton against the policy of 
this memorable measure of the late Lord Metcalfe. We have 
already remarked that the press has most happily disappointed 
many of the predictions of those opposed to its liberation. It 
has not lent itself to the dissemination of ‘private scandal, and it 
has not evinced that hostility to public bodies or to individual 
functionaries which was apprehended as probable consequences 
of the entire removal of all pre-existing restraints. Its offences 
have been chiefly want of caution in its disclosures, and want of 
consideration in its speculations. By the former, it has sometimes 
done its best to put our enemies on their guard against projected 
operations; by the latter, it has gone far to shake our alliance 
with independent states, by an open avowal of a desire for their 
speedy annihilation or absorption. But though, even in these 
respects, we acknowledge our censures to have been too sweep- 
ing, still it must, we think, be admitted, that in the present state 
of India a perfectly free press is undesirable, and so we are per- 
suaded thought Lord Metcalfe, in common with Mr. Thornton ; 
but he also saw that, be it for good or for ill, its liberation was 
inevitable, and that no Government, however powerful, could 
long resist the current that way setting, having its source not in 
India but in the growing potency of the popular voice in England. 

Taking this view of the question, we cannot agree with Mr. 
Thornton in thinking that the circumstance of Lord Metcalfe’s 
having been only in temporary possession of the high office of 
Governor-General, constitutes any valid objection to the ste 
taken by him on his own responsibility ; nor do we think that to 
have referred the matter to the home authorities would have been 
either wise or generous. The reference could not but have 
transpired, and in that case the odium incurred by withholding 
the solicited sanction, would have been but a shade lighter than 
what they might have braved, if they had thought proper, by a 
rescission of the obnoxious law. That they did not exercise this 
last-mentioned power proves, to our mind, that they had real 
cause to be grateful to their intrepid servant, who took upon him- 
self all the reproach of a concession which neither they nor he had 
the power long to withhold. 

Gining no intention to follow our author very closely across 
the trodden ground of the Afghan war, we cannot resist the in- 
clination to linger over our reminiscences of the distinguished 
individual to whom we have just alluded, and whose eventful 
and eminently useful career has so recently been brought to a 
melancholy close. 
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It was justly remarked in an almost obituary article of a mor- 
ning paper, shortly before Lord Metcalfe’s death, that in his in- 
stance was to be found the only existing exception to the general 
fact, of the decay of those feelings of personal regard for public 
characters whereby mankind used not very long ago to be swayed 
and led. To look no further back than to the time of our fathers, 
how strong were the more than mere political attachments that 
then bound the members of the two great parties to their several 
chiefs! The influence of this kind of personal devotion was felt 
in the remotest parts of our empire, and we ourselves remember 
to have heard in our youth a retired Irish major of the Indian 
army recount with great animation the story of a quarrel ending 
in a duel he once had with a companion who offended him by 
abusing his friend Fox. Now, without disrespect towards our 
present party leaders, we may be permitted to doubt whether 
even an Irish major could be found who, out of pure love, at 
the distance of many thousand miles from the scene of their 
power, would wage war in defence of their reputations. 

The friends of the late Lord Metcalfe never had occasion to 
give any such proofs of their affection, for there was that in him 
to disarm malevolence in all but those whose spite was too con- 
temptible to provoke resentment. But whenever an occasion 
rose to call forth an expression of the general feeling towards 
him, whether in India, where the better part of his life was 
spent—in Jamaica, where its decline commenced—or in Canada, 
where it was visibly hastening to a close, the sentiment that found 
vent was not that of mere loyalty or attachment to a system of 
government, as embodied in the person by whom it was adminis- 
tered, but a warm and even tender regard and reverence for the 
man himself, abstracted from the accidents of power and influence 
annexed to his position. 

The last manifestation of these feelings at the meeting as- 
sembled in the Oriental Club-room, in London, to consider of an 
address of sad congratulation on the return of Lord Metcalfe 
from Canada, may still be fresh in the minds of many of our 
readers. Never was there more of real and less of formal feeling 
displayed at any similar meeting. Men of all classes and ages, 
grey-headed statesmen, generals and judges, merchants, civilians 
and soldiers, all under the influence of one common sympathy, 
their hearts wrung by one common sorrow, and their minds op- 
pressed by a deep and awful sense of the inscrutability of the 
ways of Providence in subjecting such virtue to so fierce a trial, 
sought to give utterance to thoughts and sentiments which hap- 
pily found adequate expression in an address, pronounced by the 
leading journal of the day to be as superior to the common run 
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of addresses, as the object of it was superior to the common run 
of men. 

The first steps in the career of public life of one who could thus 
go on to the very end, awakening affection wherever he went, and 
accumulating it as he advanced on his course, must be an objec t of 
no idle curiosity to all who like to watch the development of a 
powerful mind in its dealings with the world. The young Charles 
Metealfe went to India about the year 1802, and after passing 
with credit through the college, then just founded in Calcutta, 
Was appointed to be an assistant in the Governor-General’s office. 
Getting excited by the stirring events then passing in upper 
India, he asked for and obtained Lord W ellesley’s permission to 
proceed and join the grand army assembling at Agra, under 
Lord Lake, towards the end of the year 1804. ‘This was at the 
time when the disaster, known by the name of Monson’s retreat, 
had checked but not shaken our power. The emergency was 
met with commensurate energy, and the Commander-in-Chiet 
equally beloved by the Native as by the European soldier, was 
in the field to repair whatever mischief had been done. 

The post of the Governor-General’s Political Agent with the 
army—a post, as we shall show in the sequel, often necessary, but 
always invidious—was filled by Mr. Greme Mercer, towhom young 
Metcalfe was appointed to be an assistant. He went by Dawke, 
(that is in a palankeen with relays of bearers,) from Calcutta, 
and was attacked on the road between Lucknow and Cawnpore 
by banditti, in his encounter with whom he lost the top joint of 
the fore- finger of his right hand. ‘This compelled him to stop 
for a short time at C awnpore, but he joined the army on the day 
when it took up its ground at Muttra on the Jumna, about 30 
miles above Agra, where our enemy Holkar had been previously 
encamped. 

Mr. Mercer, the Political Agent, had a seat at the general 
table of Lord ‘Lake, with all the rest of the staff, and his assist- 
ant Metcalfe was necessarily admitted to the same privilege. 
There is reason to believe that Lord Lake did not like this 
young assistant’s coming up in the way he did, without any pre- 
vious reference to him, and the more so, probably, because he 
came from the Governor-General’s office, where all the young 
men were more or less in Lord Wellesley’s confidence. In 
his secret soul the old warrior probably regarded the civilian 
as a spy, and being a very abrupt. plain-speaking man ancl 
not over discreet, he is said to have given vent to this feeling in 
terms by no means complimentary to his new guest, sneering at 
the same time at those whose business it was, without risk to 
themselves, to comment upon the actions oi others who were 
daily encountering danger, 
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The position of the young civilian, enduring such a slight from 
the Commander-in-Chief at his own table, must have been very 
embarrassing. To resent it would have been absurd ; yet some- 
thing to counteract its effect was absolutely necessary for the 
maintenance of his own character. With a judgment and 
nerve rarely to be found united at so early an age, he seized 
the first occasion of a service of danger to take the point 
from one part of the reproach addressed to him, while, by 
the tact and discrimination of his general conduct, he remov ed 
every impression of his mission being that of a spy. When 
the fortress of Deeg was attacked, he got the Commander-in- 

Chiet’s permission to accompany the storming-party, and by 
his gallant bearing completely won the old warrior’s heart. He 
soon became a special favourite, and was ever after called by 
Lord Lake, “his little stormer.”. We can vouch for the 
accuracy of this anecdote, and we think it well worthy of record, 
were it only for the light it throws on the position of a class of 
officers in some degree peculiar to British India, whose duties 
are ill understood at home, where their actions have consequently 
been of late not a little misrepresented. 

We allude to the Political Agents, or “ the Politicals,” as it is 
now the fashion to call them. 

In running down this section of the service, men in and out 
of Parliament, men with and without Indian experience, have 
joined together with a harmony of virulence, indicative one 
mnight almost think, of some common motive of greater force than 
a mere concurrence of opinion on a matter of official expediency. 
The very constitution of the department is misrepresented, even 
by some who affect a familiarity with the details of Indian admin- 
istration ; and in a recent Number of a contemporary Journal it 
is spoken of as if composed principally if not exclusively of mem- 
bers of the Civil Service.* Now the fact is, that though many 
members of that service have risen to the highest places in the 
political department, still the department itself is open to the 
aspiring of every branch of the Indian service. In proof of 
wliat we say, it is only necessary to mention, that although Lord 
Metcalfe, the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sir RK. Jenkins, 
and Sir W. Macnaghten, were civilians, their eg wi 
political agents, Sir J.Maleolm, Sir D. Ochterlony, SirT. Munro, 
and Sir H. Pottinger, were military men, while Mr. Graeme 
Mercer, under whom Lord Metcalfe began his career, belonged to 
the medical branch of the service. 

The functions of the department are as little understood as its 
composition ; and we find it spoken of in the article above noticed 


* Ouctetly Reet for October, 1646. Article VII. 
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as if it served no purpose but that of embarrassing “ military 
commanders in the proper discharge of their duties.” Now, con- 
sidering that the employment of special political agents, in con- 
cert with commanders of armies, has been persisted in by a series 
of wise and eminently successful governments, it ought, we 
think, to occur to every candid mind that there must be some 
cogent reason for this practice, notwithstanding the opinion of 
the late Sir William Nott, that it is one of the primary evils of 
our system of administration. ‘The reason is to be found in the pe- 
culiar circumstances of our Empire, and the absolute necessity, in 
the discharge of political duties in India, for such a knowledge of the 
language and character of the people of the country, or of such 
supereminent general talent, as can but very rarely be met with 
in the narrow circle whence the military commander of every 
expedition must be taken. It coystantly happens that the officer 
to whom a command must, in compliance with the rules and re- 
ie of the army, be confided, has but recently arrived from 
tngland, full perhaps of Peninsular experience and professional 
knowledge, but totally ignorant of the language and the modes 
of thought and feeling of the people of the Kast. 

In this case, some one possessing the knowledge wherein the 
Commander is wanting, must go with the army, or else the com- 
munications with friendly and hostile powers must be carried on 
by dumb show. 

This all will admit ; but it may be argued that the person so 
employed ought to be placed in subordination to the Military 
Chief, or, in other fd attached to his Staff. This would do 
well enough, if his part were to be that of a mere interpreter ; but 
more is necessary. In addition to ignorance of language, the 
officer whom chance and his standing on the list, as often as 
selection, places at the head of an army, must often be wanting 
in that acquaintance with the peculiar interests of our singular 
empire, and that consideration for the perplexities of Asiatics in 
their dealings with Europeans, without which there can be no 
real intercourse with Native Chiefs, no allaying of unfounded 
fears as to our designs, no negotiation, in short, excepting that 
word-and-blow diplomacy ever sure to be popular in camps and 
praised in senates. It may, perhaps, be thought that the duly 

ualified subordinate can always supply by his suggestions the 
Tiisioncios of his superior; but they know little of the military 
variety of the genus Homo, who would rely upon such sugges- 
tions being frankly made or kindly received. The spirit is mol- 
lified, but not extinct, which prompted the reply of a General in 
the war of 1757, to some wise hint of the youthful Washington. 
“ Silence, sir; things have come to a pretty pass, indeed, when a 
British General is to be instructed by a Virginia Buckskin.” 
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The political agent to be of any service, must be in some degree 
independent of his military coadjutor ; and though doubtless this 
partition of power is well avoided, when, as may happen once or 
twice in a century, an individual can be found uniting in his own 
person either such knowledge as we have described, or its only 
substitute, vast and comprehensive general talent, with the exact 
grade of army rank to entitle him to the command; still, con- 
sidering how rarely this can happen, the distribution is perhaps 
not so universally absurd as it is sometimes represented. 

To illustrate our meaning, let us only look at the correspond- 
ence of Sir W. Nott, as given in the Article of the Quarter] 
Review. The gallant general was very probably fitted to fill the 
joint posts of military and political chief of the Afghan expedi- 
tion. This double appointment, however, was precluded by his 
juniority to some other general officers in the field, to not one of 
whom would he himself, we suspect, have wished to see such a 
combined charge delegated. 

It is true that the Government of India might have given the 
office of Envoy to Sir W. Nott ; but then he would have become 
a political—the object of his own abhorrence and a butt to sar- 
casms as bitter, and very probably as merited, as those levelled by 
himself at the late Sir W. Macnaghten and his subordinates. 
Perhaps things might have been better managed by him than 
they were by Sir W. Macnaghten—but so they might have been 
by somebody else; and the circumstance of individual capacity 
does not touch at all upon the general question of the wisdom of 
separate political agency. 

But we can give a very high authority for our view of the ne- 
cessity for attaching a degree of independent authority to the 
post of political agent with an army, or in a newly conquered 
country. In that repertory of military and political wisdom, the 
Wellington Despatches, there may be found the following letter, 
dated 13th October, 1803, and addressed to a gallant officer who 
seems to have complained of his subordination to a political 
functionary. 


“In this part of the world there is no power but that of the sword ; 
and it follows that if those Agents have no authority over the Mili- 
tary they have no power whatever. The natives would soon find out 
their state of weakness, and the residents would lose their influence 
over their councils. It may be argued, that if this is the case, the Mili- 
tary Commanding Officer ought to be the Resident or Political Agent. 
In answer to this argument, I say, that the same reasoning applies to 
every part of the executive government; and that, upon this ground, the 
whole ought to be in the hands of the Military. In short, the only 
conclusion to be drawn from all reflection upon this subject is, that the 
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British Government in Tidia is a phenomenon, and that it will not 
answer to apply to it, in its present state, either the rules which guide 
other governments, or the reasoning upon which those rules are 
founded.” 

Wellington Despatches, Vol. 2, Page 411. 


Here we may quit this part of our subject, merely remarking 
that the illustrious writer of the above Despatch is, to the best of 
our recollection, the only individual to whom in Europe the full 
and undivided power of political and military administration has 
for a century past been delegated; while the only corresponding 
instance in India, that we can call to mind, was that of one who 
used to be styled the Wellington of the East—the late Sir David 
Ochterlony. 

Returning from this digression to the consideration of the 
volume before us, we now propose to follow Mr. Thornton’s nar- 
rative in its bearing on political transactions, to the exclusion, in 
as far as possible, of all purely military matter. The account of 
our political relations with Persia and Afghanistan from the 
beginning of the century to the breaking out of the war in the 
latter country is, with partial exceptions, clearly as well as 
concisely given by Mr. Thornton. There is little in this 
yassage of our history to be contemplated with satisfaction. 
Lhe whole scheme of subsidizing Persia, and so making the 
Persians think that we were paying them to defend us, was 
faulty, and betrayed an ignorance of Asiatic character; while 


“Suspicion must have slept 
At Wisdom’s gate, and to Simplicity 
Resign’d her charge,” 


when, in 1814, we, to please our Russian allies, persuaded the 
Court of Persia to engage “to maintain no navy on the Cas- 
pian.” 

The first of these errors was, perhaps, a natural consequence 
of the negotiations being conducted under instructions from the 
Ministry of the Crown ; but the second looks rather like an act 
of infatuated fondness on the part of an individual, than of cold 
and measured friendship, such as alone can subsist between states. 

Our author says nothing in explanation of Dost Moohummud’s 
estrangement from us, and leaning towards Russia, although it is 
evidently in this mood of his mind that the origin of our expedi- 
tion to Cabool is to be sought for. 

Weare told indeed that 


*‘Shah Shooja twice unsuccessfully attempted to recover the throne 
from which Muhmood had been expelled ; but Runjeet Sing succeed 
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ed in wresting Peshawur from the grasp of the Rebel Chiefs, and an- 
nexing it to his own dominions.”—P, 123. 


This is stated as a separate insulated fact having no connex- 
ion with anything that followed; and yet, as we showed in our 
former article, the proof may be found in the first pages of the 
Afghan Blue Book, that Shah Shooja was permitted to form his 
little army at Lodiana in our territory, and to march out at its 
head in the winter of 1833-34, for the avowed purpose of attack- 
ing the de facto ruler of Afghanistan. 

if as we believe, it was this conduct on our part that disposed 
Dost Moohummud to look for alliances in another quarter, a 
stronger instance can hardly be adduced, of the danger of swerv- 
ing, however slightly, from the plain rule of open and fair dealing, 
with which no casuistry can reconcile the passive countenance 
given by us to this operation against a friendly, or at least a neu- 
tralpower. It is not known in how far Dost Moohummud was privy 
to the designs of the King of Persia, but these were directed against 
Herat, and professed to be limited to obtaining from Kamran, the 
Suddozye King of Western Afghanistan and nephew of Shah 
Shooja, compensation for certain real and undisputed injuries, of 
no great moment perhaps, but furnishing a fair plea for the hos- 
tile movement on which the heart of the former potentate had 
long been bent. That Persia was encouraged and prompted by 
Russia, in the claims she was so forward to press, is broadly stated 
by Mr. Thornton on apparently satisfactory grounds—p. 124 
et seg. After two years spent in preparation, the move- 
ment against Herat was, as is well known, made in the summer 
of 1838, and certainly one more full of menace to our tranquil- 
lity in India was never undertaken. It was well remarked, as 
Mr. Thornton tells us, by the late Sir A. Burnes before the Af- 
ghan war began, and the remark continues true after its close, 
that there may be an extravagance of incredulity as well as of 
alarm, with regard to the designs of Russia in the direction of 
Hindostan. The chance of her appearing at Delhi has of course 
been absurdly exaggerated, but it is sheer folly to believe that 
all her subtle operations were without aim or object. Russia 
may be our very good friend, but what business, as Sir A. Burnes 
said, had she in Afghanistan? “ Vat shall de honest man do in 
my closet?” said Dr. Caius. We know not what she intended, 
but we know what she effected,—and that was a rousing and stir- 
ring up of the Mahommedan mind in India to an extent imper- 
ceptible possibly to those who were not in the habit of personal 
communication with our subjects of that persuasion, but never to 
be forgotten by those who were. It was deep, intense,—suffici- 
ently so to break through the restraints, not only of prudence 
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but of what is of more force in the East, conventional politeness 
and reserve. Verses in the Hindostanee language, not wanting in 
fire and spirit, and calling upon the votaries of Islam, of every 
class and rank, to lay aside their ordinary pursuits, and to gird up 
their loins for the approaching Juhad or Holy war, were litho- 
graphed at some undiscovered work-shop, and circulated far and 
wide. The lately emancipated Press was also turned to account, 
and the columns of the Persian newspapers in Calcutta were filled 
with articles of nearly the same inflammatory tendency. A re- 
sult, little anticipated at the time of its liberation, was the dis- 
covery through this channel, of some extraordinary proceedings 
at Kurnool in the Deccan, which, even to this day, remain en- 
veloped in a degree of mystery. The ruling Nabob of this little 
principality was a zealous Moosulman, and his outward demon- 
strations of this spirit became the subject of such ardent encomium 
in the Persian newspapers, that attention was thereby drawn to 
the subject. An inquiry, set on foot by the Government of Madras, 
led to the discovery of several hundred well-made pieces of field 
artillery, skilfully concealed under the soil of the great court of the 
Nabob’s palace, and of a store of small arms and accoutrements 
laid up in vaults, sufficient for the equipment of an army of 
50,000 men. <A sharp skirmish, in bere Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wright of H.M. 39th Foot, and several other officers were wound- 
ed, ended in the dispersion of whatever force the Nabob had col- 
lected, but neither entreaty nor threat could extort from him any 
explanation of the cause of an accumulation so disproportioned to 
the means of his little state. “It was my fancy,” was his onl 
reply: “some men like to buy horses, some to buy books, and 
to collect arms and military stores.” He was deposed and re- 
moved to the Southern province of Tritchinopoly, where, as 
noticed by Mr. Thornton, page 324, he came to a remarkable 
and unlooked-for end. He who had been the cynosure of every 
Mooslim eye, listened to a Christian Missionary, was struck by 
what he heard, and began to frequent the Mission Chapel. 
While he was seated there one night a man rushed in, stabbed 
him to the heart, and escaped. The undiscovered assassin was 
believed to have been one of his followers, shocked at his incipi- 
ent apostasy ; but there may have also been a prudential motive 
for making away with one who probably had much to dis- 
close, and appeared to be wavering in his attachment to the faith 
of which he had so recently been the vaunted champion. 

Such were some of the effects produced by the King of Per- 
sia’s advance to Herat; and that Russia was accessory to that 
movement is proved by the presence of the envoy, Count Sim- 
onich, in the camp, and by his conduct, as stated by Mr. Thorn- 
ton, page 138, in advancing money to promote the enterprise. 
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Russia’s concurrence is also to be inferred from the strong facts 
of a Russian battalion having served under the wily alias of 
Polish deserters at the siege, and of a Russian general having, as 
we have heard, been killed in the trenches. Had Herat been 
taken, the Persian force would have rolled on to the Indus, leay- 
ing Russia established in power, in its rear. “ How shall I de- 
scribe, or what shall I say of the vast armies of Russia? Herat 
is the first object of attack, and then the intention is to advance 
against the English possessions in Hindostan.” These are the 
translated words of a letter printed in a Persian newspaper in 
Calcutta, and may assist our readers to estimate the extent of 
the danger to our peace, involved in the fall of that town and 
fortress. 

How was this peril averted? How came this important place, 
assailed as it was by the united force of an Asiatic and a Euro- 
pean despotism, to be preserved from becoming the advanced 
base of a series of hostile demonstrations against our empire in 
India? 

It is useless to seek for a reply in the volume before us, where 
an incidental allusion at page 161 is the only notice bestowed 
upon what we consider to be, not only in its attendant cireum- 
stances, the most striking, but in its consequences the most im- 
portant event of any that preceded our occupation of Candahar 
and Cabool. We must endeavour to fill up this strange blank 
in Mr. Thornton’s tale. 

The siege was raised, partly in consequence of the alarm caus- 
ed by an exaggerated report of the strength of an expedition for- 
tunately detached from Bombay during that season to take 
possession of the island of Kurrac in the Persian Gulf. Even 
the Russians were startled by this well-timed move, and 
some of their officers in Persia are said to have expressed their 
surprise at such promptitude on the part of England, “ the un- 
ready.” They forgot that India is not governed precisely upon 
the model of the mother-country, and that a Governor-General 
enjoys a freedom of action unknown in Downing Street. 

The detachment on the island consisted only of native troops 
from Bombay, or “ rotten Hindoos,” as the King of Persia called 
them in his wrath, when he discovered how inferior to what he had 
heen led to believe, was the force which had contributed to di- 
vert him from the attack of Herat. But there was another 
cause for his failure in that enterprise: a cause passed over in 
silence by our author, although it might have been made the sub- 
ject of a sketch, to form a pendant to his animated description of 
the defence of Vandewash, by Lieutenant Flint in 1781. Lieu- 
tenant Eldred Pottinger of the Bombay Artillery, a nephew of 
the present distinguished Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, 
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while on his way through Afghanistan to Persia in the spring or 
summer of 1838, heard, as he approached Herat, of the impend- 
tng attack of that place. He perceived and seized the oppor- 
tunity of rendering a great service to his country. He tendered 
his services to the King Kamran and his Minister, Yar Moo- 
hummud, as an artillery officer, to assist in the defence. Gunnery 
being the one art wherein a true Moosulman may admit his in- 
feriority to a dog of a Christian, Lieutenant Pottinger’s offer 
was accepted ; and he soon acquired a general control over all the 
operations of the garrison. So well were these conducted, and 
so entirely were they felt to proceed from Lieutenant Pottinger, 
that long after the siege had been raised the Minister for foreign 
affairs in Persia, Mirza Hajee Aghasee conversing with an 
English gentleman on the subject, suddenly burst out into an 
honest encomium of the young officer, by whose skill and courage 
he had been baftled, and exclaimed— : 
“He was a clever fellow that Pottinger. Wherever I ran up a 
battery, there he had always a work to counteract me. But if I had 
only had 20,000 pounds more of gunpowder I should have blown him 
up. Yet, it would have been a pity ; for he was a clever fellow.” 


Tn addition to this praise from the lips of a foe, we can give 
the following anecdote trom the pen of a friend who gathered it, 
we believe, trom the people of Herat, where it must be remem- 
bered that Lieutenant Pottinger was, during the continuance of 
the siege, without a single European companion. On one occa- 
sion, a storming-party had actually forced the breach and effect- 
ed a lodgement within the walls. The Afghans were dismayed, 
and even the Minister, Yar Moohummud, was retiring in des- 
pair to shut himself up in his house, when Lieutenant Pottin- 
ger, who had been employed in another quarter, hearing of what 
had happened, hurried to the spot, seized Yar Moohummud by 
the arm, dragged him towards the point attacked, addressed a few 
words of encouragement to the men of the garrison, and then led 
them on to charge and drove back the Persians who had so 
nearly opened a way for the victorious entry of their king. 

A melancholy interest attaches to this anecdote, for it rests on 
the authority of the gallant Colonel Stoddart, who introduced it 
into the last letter that he is known, we believe, to have written 
from Bokhara, because, as he stated, he might never have an- 
other opportunity of recording what he knew his friend Pottin- 
ger’s modesty would not allow him to narrate of himself. 

But Lieutenant Pottinger’s services did not end with the libe- 
ration of Herat from a state of siege. 

On the retreat of the Persian army, the Minister, Yar Moo- 
hummud, began to recruit the shattered finances of the state, hy 
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many cunning expedients, among which the most remarkable 
was that of selling as slaves to the Oosbeck Tartars such hetero- 
dox Moosulmans of the Sheeah sect as would not pay for per- 
mission to remain in the town. Against these and other enor- 
mities, Lieutenant Pottinger, who had been appointed to be the 
British Political Agent at Herat, remonstrated so boldly, that 
one day in open Durbar in the King’s presence, the Minister 
lost his temper and called him a liar. “ You are a dog, and a 
liar too,” was the reply returned by Lieutenant Pottinger, who 
instantly withdrew with his friend Colonel Stoddart, and prepar- 
ed, at all hazards, to quit the place. On his intention transpir- 
ing grain rose to double its previous price in the Bazaar, and 
the Minister was constrained to beg it as a favour of him to re- 
main. Lieutenant Pottinger consented, but upon the condition 
of the cruel measures which he had objected to being abandoned. 
In contemplating the position of this young British officer, 
alone among a fierce and fanatical people, hereditary haters of 
his race and creed, yet all submitting in war to his guidance, in 
ace to his dictation, the mind naturally runs back to the earlier 
intercourse of Europeans with Asiatics, to speculate upon the 
cause of the unvarying ascendancy of the former over the latter, 
from the first dawn of authentic history until now. The cause, 
we suspect, lies too deep for human wisdom to detect ; but the fact 
seems tous to beestablished by the experience of upwards of twenty 
centuries—and there is more than a fanciful analogy between 
the situation in point of influence of Themistocles at the Court of 
Artaxerxes, and that of Lieutenant Pottinger in the Durbar of 
Kamran. The speculation is not an idle one, for it is the con- 
sciousness of this very moral and intellectual superiority that re- 
gulates and accounts for the variations observable in our conduct 
towards Asiatic from the rules that govern our dealings with 
European states. International law is unknown in the East, 
where religion supplies, however imperfectly, its oe If ri- 
gidly adhered to, it must often fetter one party without imposing 
any compensatory restriction on the other. But while a literal 
observance of its rules may often be, as Mr. Thornton somewhere 
says, pedantic folly, there can never be a case to warrant our vio- 
lating its spirit, or, in the pride of our wisdom and our strength, 
dispensing with such of its restraints as are founded not upon 
compact or understanding between communities, but upon the 
great principles of justice engraven by our Maker on our hearts. 
These reflections have been suggested to our minds by the ques- 
tion now pressing on our notice, the policy namely and the pro- 
priety of our Afghan expedition from the beginning to its close. 
For so long as Herat was in peril there cannot, we think, be a 
doubt that the resolution to advance to meet on the threshold, a 
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danger which at every step would have become more formidable 
as it drew nigher to our possessions, was as justifiable as it was 
bold and wise. In this opinion most of those acquainted with 
India will, we think, agree, though many may regret that the 
movement was persisted in after the King of Persia had retreat- 
ed, and Herat was safe. But we had, to conciliate our formidable 
ally of the Punjaub, become parties to a treaty binding us to co- 
operate with him in restoring Shah Shooja after 30 years of exile 
to the throne of Cabool. Our co-operations with native allies 
have ever proved to be very one-sided operations, and we must 
leave it to deeper jurists to decide in how far our promise to the 
ruler of the Sikhs made it incumbent upon us, as men of our 
word, to take upon ourselves the whole labour of invading and 
conquering Afghanistan. 

On the score of policy, our mistake seems to have been that of 
relying on a power of our own erection to second and carry out 
our own peculiar views. No restored sovereign can ever be of 
much service to those, if strangers, through whom he regains his 
throne; for his very obligations to them must, by destroying his 
popularity as a ruler, impair his efficiency as an ally. ‘This in- 
efficiency must of course be aggravated, when the reinstated 
Prince is forced to square his administration by the wishes and 
principles of those who bring him back, instead of suiting it to the 
feelings and habits of those to whom he returns. Shah Shooja 
laboured under both of these difficulties ; he was not only replac- 
ed by the English, but he was daily obliged to recall this morti- 
fying fact to the recollection of his subjects, by the European cast 
and colour of his measures. He is said to have expressed this 
rather quaintly in taking leave of a British officer who was re- 
turning to India. “ Tell the Governor-General,” he said, “ that 
all the good that is done here is done by Sir W. Macnaghten, 
and all the evil too; for I do nothing.” 

Far be it from us to cast any blame upon the envoy for labour- 
ing as he did, with all the powers of his well stored mind, to render 
the reinstated monarchy a blessing to the people, or for striving 
to give them a taste for a mild and well ordered government. 
Indeed, neither he nor the Governor-General could have allowed 
Shah Shooja to rule upon Afghan principles, without being 
themselves soon called to account by their own countrymen for 
a disregard of Christian principles. But while the people of 
England would not have tolerated a head-lopping administration, 
they were sure soon to complain of the enormous cost of a milder 
system. Hence arose those orders for economizing which, as 
hinted rather than asserted by Mr. Thornton, (page 241,) became 
the proximate cause of the final revolt. In his anxiety to carry 
out the policy of his superiors, the envoy, conscious of the real 
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good that he was daily doing, may have overlooked how entirely 
the power of Shah Shooja rested upon the two props of bullion 
and bayonets; but Mr. Thornton does not say that he either 
suggested or approved of the reductions to which it devolved 
upon him to give effect. Timely warning of the probable con- 
sequences of these measures upon the Ghibzye Chiefs in the 
Kohistan was, we believe, given by Lieutenant Pottinger, who, 
now raised to the rank of major, had been removed from Herat, 
and was stationed as political agent at Charikar, about 20 miles 
to the North of Cabool, whence, though wounded, he eftected 
his escape (as stated at page 268,) with only one companion, and 
passing through the Afghan force, entered the beleaguered can- 
tonments in the middle of November 1841. 

The events that followed belong to military history, and lie 
beyond the limit assigned to our comments. The direct autho- 
rity of the envoy and the political agents, ceased with the com- 
mencement of open hostilities; but as those functionaries have been 
often alluded to, as instrumental in some way or other towards 
inducing the disasters that ensued, we think it right to try to 
explain their real position. It is distinctly asserted by Mr. Thorn- 
ton (page 264,) that it is a bare act of justice to Sir William 
Macnaghten to state, “that whatever of promptitude and energy 
was displayed in the higher departments at Cabool during these 
unhappy scenes, seems traceable to him,” and even the unfriendly 
Quarterly Reviewer admits (No. 156, page 494,) that, “ when 
the abyss of danger at last discovered itself, Sir William showed 
no want of manhood; on the contrary, whatever energy can be 
said to have been displayed in the crisis itself, was displayed by 
the unfortunate diplomatist.” 

With such concurrent testimony in favour of the envoy’s con- 
duct, and with our knowledge of his long-established character 
for eminent ability, we cannot resist the conclusion that it was 
to his want of authority to command, that the absence of all plan 
and decision in the subsequent operations is to be asczibed ; and 
yet, there are those, in high place too, who scruple not to speak 
of our disasters as in some degree caused by his perplexing pre- 
sence and interference. In one passage of the Article in the 
Quarterly Review, above cited (page 44,) a parallel is drawn 
between the “small birds” at Cabool, and the * strong man” at 
Candahar; but when it is remembered that the danger at the 
former place was at least four times greater than at the latter, 
and that General Nott was free to order and to act as he thought 
fit, while Sir William Macnaghten could only suggest, we think 
that the unshaken constancy evinced by the diplomatist, might 
have averted the disparaging comparison here implied between 
him and the more fortunate military commander. 
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There is 4 prevailing error also, as to the manner and degree 
of the envoy’s mistakes, antecedently to the revolt, upon which 
our author throws no light whatever. That outbreak does not 
appear to have been, as many suppose, the result of any unde- 
tected plot, and in fact, came unexpectedly even upon those 
who took the most active part in it. The account given of its 
origin by a Moonshee, or native secretary of the envoy’s, who 
escaped with the loss of the points of his fingers and toes into 
Hindostan, carries a good deal of probability on its face. His 
story is, that on the night of the 1st November 1841, Ubdoola, 
a chief, afterwards killed at Belunaroo on the 23d of that 
month, came to Ameenoola Khan, one of our most inveterate 
foes, and said, “ Macnaghten is going, and Burnes” (to whom 
he bore a private but deadly grudge,) “ will succeed to his place, 
and once in power may get beyond the reach of my vengeance. 
To make sure of my revenge, I will attack and murder him to- 
morrow morning.” How he acted upon that resolution is mat- 
ter of history, although Mr. Thornton narrates the assault upon 
the house of Sir A. Burnes, as if it had been a consequence, in- 
stead of the precursor, of the insurrection in the city (page 252.) 
This we apprehend to be a mistake, and we wish the authority 
were given for that want of decision, and “ ostentatious modera- 
tion” on that officer’s part, but for which he thinks “ the out- 
break might have been at once checked.” We agree with our 
author in thinking that the spark might have been trodden down 
before it spread into a flame; and the Moonshee’s narrative con- 
firms this by stating that, for two hours after the murder of Sir 
A. Burnes, the town’s-people were all aghast, looking for what was 
to follow; but nothing, we are convinced, could possibly have 
revented that lamented officer and his gallant companions from 
coming, in the very words used by the Chiefs at Cabool, in an- 
nouncing the event to those of the Khyber pass, “ the food of 
the sword.” 

We must now glance at the situation of the gallant little army 
at Julalabad, and see in how far political agency contributed to 
its maintaining its ground, and thus proving a barrier to the tor- 
rent, that with its fall might have poured through the Pun- 
jaub into our provinces. Sir R. Sale entered y ulalabad on 
the 12th November 1841, with provisions for not more than a 
week, and with the loss of all his baggage, and the greater part 
of his ammunition. Happily, the treasure was preserved, and 
this, in the hands of the political agent, Major George Macgre- 
gor, proved the means of procuring the other necessaries of ex- 
istence. Speaking their language with fluency, and understand- 
ing their character thoroughly, this worthy colleague of the gallant 
chief, who was ever forward to bear witness to his merits, open- 
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ed a communication with the Afghans, and actually purchased, 
under cover of the night, not only provisions, but even ammu- 
nition from those with whom, in his military capacity, he was 
engaged in fighting during the day. 

ut the treasure was not inexhaustible, and unless it could be 
replenished there was still risk of the garrison perishing from 
the want of the means of subsistence and defence. The required 
pecuniary reinforcements were furnished by two other able 
members of the political department, both, like Major Macgregor, 
accomplished oriental scholars, and conversant with the ways 
and manners of the people among whom they were thrown. 
These were Captain Lawrence, now Resident at Lahore, and 
Captain Mackeson, who, from their post at Peshawur, contrived 
by small remittances, carried by horsemen, (who of course passed 
as belonging to our enemies,) to keep the treasury at Julalabad 
from being drained. 

But Peshawur belonged to the Sikhs, and without their con- 
currence our political agents could neither have remained there, 
nor have commanded the means of rendering aid to their country- 
men in advance. How was that concurrence obtained cinta 
out the long and dreary period of our disasters and depression ? 
Here the influence of another political agent of a higher grade 
is to be found contributing directly to the great object of su 
porting the force at Julalabad. We know now what the Sikhs 
are, and are therefore in the best position to prize to the full the 
service rendered to his country by the individual through whose 
tact and talent the Court of Lahore was kept steady to its friend- 
ship at a season when, not to speak of its open hostility, its mere 
inactivity might have done us such deadly injury. That indivi- 
dual was Mr. George Russell Clerk, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
then the Governor-General’s Political Agent on the Sutledge, 
and lately appointed to be the Governor of Bombay. 

We must now go back upon our steps to Cabool,” where Sir 
William Macnaghten had perished, in a vain attempt to effect 
by negotiation, what our arms could not achieve. 

Mr. Thornton (page 294,) repels with becoming scorn the 
miserable attacks upon the envoy’s memory, in regard to this 
very negotiation ; but even he hardly gives full force to Sir W. 
Macnaghten’s emphatic expression, as we have heard it, of his 
consciousness of the danger which he was about to encounter. 
“T know that it is dangerous,” were, we believe, his words to 
some one who sought to dissuade from meeting the insurgent 
chiefs, “but will you tell me what there is that we can do now 
which shall not be dangerous?” 

7 the death of the envoy and Sir A. Burnes, Major Pottin- 
ger became the senior of his department on the spot, and con- 
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sented, Mr. Thornton tells us, at the urgent request of the General, 
to act as Political Agent. 
Ata council of the senior officers of the force, 


* Major Pottinger opened his views, avowing his conviction that no 
confidence could be placed in any treaty formed with the Afghans, and 
that to bind the Government of India, by engagements, to evacuate 
the country, and to pay a sum of 14 lacs of rupees (for this formed 
part of the engagement,) was inconsistent with public duty. Enter- 
taining these opinions, the only honourable course in his judgment was 
either to hold out to the last at Cabool, or to endeavour to force a way 
to Julalabad. Major Pottinger appears to have found no support in 
the council.”—P. 299. 


Here we see the want of a separate political officer, acquaint- 
ed with the language and manners of the country, par i Sa 
in the hour of difficulty, in a manner not to be mistaken; but 
Mr. Thornton omits one circumstance highly honourable to Ma- 
jor Pottinger’s disinterestedness, namely, that when his objec- 
tions were overruled, he consented to affix his signature, as re- 
quired by the Afghan Chiefs, to the treaty concluded with them, 
in order that he might not cripple a measure resolved upon by 
others, however much he might disapprove of it himself. 

Major Pottinger’s life was preserved by his being made over 
to the Afghans as a hostage, and he appears once more upon the 
scene, as the main, we might almost say the sole, agent, in effect- 
ing the liberation of the ladies and other captives at Bamian, on 
the borders of Toorkestan, in September 1842. 

The description of this event, by Mr. Thornton, at page 385, 
is well worthy of perusal; but we can only find space for the fol- 
lowing sentences, cited from Lady Sale’s narrative :— 


“Tt would be great injustice to Major Pottinger not to mention the 
active part he took in affairs. From his perfect knowledge of the Per- 
sian language, and his acquaintance with the manners and customs of the 
people, he well knew how to manage them, and take advantage of the 
slightest opening on their part in our favour. His coolness and deci- 
sion were only equalled by the prompiness with which he met the 
wishes of the Chiefs.” 

The liberation of the captives was an object of vast public im- 
portance; for the reproach attaching to us throughout India from 
their long detention, would have been rendered indelible by their 
removal into hopeless slavery in Toorkestan. In this matter, 
policy confirmed what gallantry dictated, and the whole nation 
owes a vast obligation to the young Political Agent, the late 
(alas! that we must say the /ate,) Major Pottinger,* who in res- 





* Major Pottinger died in China, where he had gone to see his uncle, Sir H. 
Pottinger, immediately after his return from Cabool. 
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cuing his countrywomen from a fate too terrible to contemplate, 
saved his country’s honour from a stain that must have tarnished 
all its after triumphs. 

The thorny subject of Sinde alone remains to be noticed ; and 
this we shall touch upon but lightly. 

All that we know for certain about this province, on the au- 
thority of the volume before us (page 413,) is, that, “during the 
terrible reverses of our armies in Afghanistan, and the conse- 
quent diminution of our military reputation,” Sinde was under 
a separate Political Agent’s charge, and that Sinde then remain- 
ed tranquil. We are further told, at page 415, that on the 15th 
October 1842, Sinde was transferred to the political charge of 
the General commanding our army in that quarter, and that 
thenceforward, as our dangers were passing away in other quar- 
ters, our troops returning in triumph, and assembling in vast 
strength on the Sutledge, Sinde became disturbed, and the 
scene of a desperate struggle. 

It is clear, therefore, we think, that whatever there may be of 
good or of evil, future or present, in the conquest of Sinde, is to 
be carried to the credit or debit of that union of political with 
military power, which, though so often spoken of as a desideratum 
in our system of Indian government, we have only, in this one 
instance of late, seen submitted to the test of practical experi- 
ment. 

We may now draw to a conclusion, trusting that we have done 
something, even by our feeble and imperfect sketch, to disabuse 
our readers of a prevailing error, relative to one most important 
department of British Indian administration, and that, too, with- 
out reflecting upon any other branch of the public service. 

The error, if it be one, is of no slight magnitude, for it remotely 
involves the removal of the main restraint upon our empire’s ten- 
dency to overshoot even its gigantic strength, by atoo rapid growth. 
If, by exaggerating failures, and keeping all the good done by 
the political department, as at present constituted, out of sight, 
an impression can be produced that Indian diplomacy, even in 
its details, is as safely to be intrusted to persons of no Indian 
experience as to those who have made the languages and man- 
ners of the people of the East their professional study, it follows 
as a natural consequence, that, at no distant period, our negoti- 
ations may, in future wars, be left in the hands of a class, whose 
leanings must ever be in favour of further and further conquest. 

Here we must stop; but our partings with Mr. Thornton are 
even alleviated by the prospect of a speedy meeting, and a glance 
at what is to follow may therefore form a fitting close to our 
notice of the volume before us. Judging of his feelings by our 
own, we almost envy him the task that now we hope occupies 
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hia attention. It must indeed be with a joy bearing some faint 
resemblance to that expressed by Dante and Milton, in effecting 
their escape from the realms of darkness or uncertain light, that 
our author will pass from a tale of distress, and disaster, and 
dubious glory, to the more congenial theme of a war founded in 
justice, prosecuted with vigour, and terminated with that lofty 
wisdom which waves immediate to secure enduring benefits. 

If there be any drawback on the pleasure attending the con- 
templation of the events alluded to, it will we fear be found in 
the verification of a remark in our former Article, that even a 
Governor-General requires encouragement to persevere in a 
course of moderate and forbearing policy. Great as is the 
honour due to Lord Hardinge for his heroic bearing during 
those successive days and nights of battle, when, for the first time 
in the annals of our Indian empire, that empire was for a while 
in real and imminent peril, not less is praise justly owing to 
his moral courage in braving the reproach, not to be averted 
even by his long-established name as a soldier, or by his recent 
deeds of daring in the field, for resolving to refrain from seizing 
upon all that those very deeds had contributed to bring within 
his grasp. : 
+ We rejoice to perceive, that while but too many in India join 
with the equally inconsiderate in England in blaming the mode- 
ration of the Governor-General, the wiser portion of the Indian 
Press has maintained its own character by defending the recent 
policy of our Government towards the rulers and people of the 

unjaub. How that policy is viewed by our own native subjects 
in the East, is what few will condescend to inquire. Yet their 
views upon such a point seem to us to be of no secondary im- 
portance; and we are happy to be able to assure our readers, upon 
the authority of some of the best-informed among our country- 
men on the spot, that the arrangements which followed the bril- 
liant campaign on the Sutledge have gratified our friends as 
much as they have mortified our enemies ;—the former rejoicing 
at the proof afforded by our moderation in the hour of triumph 
of the sincerity of those professions in which their faith had been 
a little shaken, the latter lamenting that they can thence divine 
no confirmation of their assertions that our cupidity is boundless, 
and that our real object is the gradual absorption, on any decent 
pretext, of every independent state in India. For ourselves, we 
frankly avow our pride at finding the speculative views contained 
in our former Article to be in harmony with the subsequent pclicy 
of the Government of India, and at the high confirmation thus 
given to the opinion there hazarded on the wisdom of leaving a 
nation of Hindoo origin and character interposed between us and 
the fanatical Mahommedans of Western Asia. 
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Art. VII.—The Scotch Law of Entail considered with reference 
to its Practical Evils, as affecting the Means of Improvement 
of the Country. Edinburgh: 1847. 


TuHE effects of the Scotch law of entail present a very striking 
proof of the inevitable tendency to evil which marks all viola- 
tions of natural law, and all artificial systems set up by man, con- 
trary to the provisions established by the Almighty for the 
regulation of the possession and enjoyment, by His creatures, 
of the gifts which He has bestowed upon them. The earth is 
THE Lorp’s. To men, as generation after generation passes 
over it, He has given its use; but to no one generation has he 
granted authority to exclude those who are to succeed, from the 
same full and free enjoyment which they themselves possess. This 
principle is so clearly founded in natural law, that it at once ap- 
maa itself to the common feelings of all men; and it has even 

een admitted by very eminent authorities in our own municipal 
law—as by the first Lord Meadowbank, who, on one occasion, 
observed from the bench—“ That he thought that the earth was 
given for the enjoyment of the inhabitants of the earth for the 
time ; and that it was contrary to principle that the men exist- 
ing in one generation should tie up those who were to succeed 
them in the use of such property, in all future generations.” 

The law of entail, however, is in direct opposition to this 
great principle. Its object is to enable the men of any one of 
the generations, which flit over the earth’s surface as shadows 
that pass away, to impress permanently on particular portions of 
that earth, their own puny and transitory will, so that from 
thenceforward, and for ages to come—its succession—its use— 
its enjoyment—its management—its disposal—should all be re- 
gulated, not according to the wants and the will of the genera- 
tion which may for the time possess it, but according to the dic- 
tates of one whose frame has itself long been dust;—dictates, too, 
adopted often from mere caprice, and of necessity unsuited to a 
state of society and circumstances which he never could have 
foreseen. 

The origin of this system was the intense—we might almost, 
with reference to the feelings of Scottish proprietors, call it the 
insane—desire of perpetuating, under all circumstances and 
changes, their own families and names, and the possession, in 

versons of their own blood, of the lands they themselves have 
utherited or acquired. By the law of Rome, so strongly found- 
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ed on natural Jaw and justice, a man could only appoint his own 
heir. He could not name an heir to his heir. Our feudal 
notions encouraged a contrary principle, and allowed, at first 
the sovereign—granter of a fief—and afterwards the grantee 
himself, to fix perpetually the order of succession in which the 
fief should descend. This destination, however, was always 
liable to be counteracted by the operation of natural causes, 
through which the land was voluntarily sold by the heir in posses- 
sion for the time, or carried off by his creditors in satisfaction of 
his debts. The right to sell was one of the inherent and essen- 
tial rights of property, and the liability of a man’s property for 
debts contracted by him was the corner-stone of confidence in 
all the transactions of life, any restriction of which was a viola- 
tion of the first principles of justice. These, however, and par- 
ticularly the liability of property for the owners’ debts, present- 
ed, so long as they remained unimpaired, insuperable obstacles 
to that absolute perpetuity of succession in favour of the same 
family, for ever, which the Scottish aristocracy desired to esta- 
blish in reference to landed property; and all the ingenuity of 
our conveyancers, prior to the Act 1685, which gave the sanc- 
tion of statute to strict entails, was exerted to effect an evasion 
of them. 
The mere prohibition of sale and of the contraction of debt as 
a condition of the inheritance, could not of course affect third 
parties, who might purchase from or become creditors of the 
owner. As little could a declaration,—in addition to the prohi- 
bition—that acts done in contravention of it should be deemed 
null and void, do so. So long as a man continued to be proprie- 
tor, all third parties were held entitled to deal with him as such, 
and not to be affected by any prohibitions or conditions, which, 
whatever might be their bearing upon him, as in a question with 
other heirs, could have no authority or effect as tothem. To get 
over this difficulty, a third provision was introduced into the deeds 
by which future heirs were attempted to be restrained in the use 
of their property,—to the effect that the very doing of the act 
rohibited (such as contracting debt or selling the land) should, of 
itself, and ipso facto, operate as a forfeiture of the proprietor’s right. 
The idea was, that, as by the doing of the act the owner ceased 
to be proprietor, the act itself should be held to be void, as done 
by one ae was not owner. It is quite obvious that this notion, 
and the argument founded upon it, were quite fallacious; as until 
the act were done, there could be no forfeiture on account of it ; 
and consequently the act, as effected by one who was of necessity 
still proprietor when it was done, must be valid. The courts of 
law, however, did, in one or two instances, give effect to this 
scheme; but there being every reason to expect that a different 
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course would soon be adopted by the judges, who showed the ut- 
most repugnance to allowing creditors to be, in this way, de- 
frauded of their just debts, the Scottish aristocracy had recourse 
to the Legislature, by whom it was sanctioned by the well-known 
Act 1685, c. 22. 

To the provisions and effects of this statute we shall immedi- 
ately advert ; but we wish, in the first place, shortly to point out 
the progress of the system in regard to its extension, from the 
passing of the Act 1685 to the latest period up to which the 
records have been published. This is stated as follows, in the 
useful and excellent pamphlet which we have placed at the head 
of this Article, and which contains much interesting information 
on the subject _:— 


“From an examination of the Register of Entails, it appears that, 
for a period of upwards of 40 years after the passing of the statute, or 
preceding the year 1730, the number of entails recorded was 217 

“ During the next 40 years, preceding 1770, the number was 

increased by ‘ , ‘ ‘ : 
“While, in the succeeding period of 40 years, or to 1810, it 
was more than doubled, by the addition of no fewer 
than ° ° ° ° e ° 

* And for the next twenty years, to 1830 (which is the latest 
date to which an index to the record has been published), 
there was a still greater increase, in proportion to the 
time; the number of new entails, recorded within this 
short period, being ° ‘ . ° 449 


279 


586 





“Tn all, down to 1830, , ‘ 1581” 





“In looking to this rapid increase, it is also to be kept in view 
that, after the successive periods referred to, less land remained io be 
entailed.” 


In a note, the author adds, with reference to the period sub- 
sequent to 1829 (as to which no authoritative statement has yet 
been published) :— 


** The number of entails recorded within the last sixteen years may 
be supposed to average from at least twenty to thirty yearly; and the 
total number added within this period may be estimated at 400. In 
the past year the number has exceeded thirty.” 


As to the actual extent of the lands affected by these entails, 
increasing at a rate so alarmingly rapid, there are no means 
available at present for speaking with precision, though returns, 
which would afford a tolerably correct estimate of it, might, if 
ordered by Parliament, be furnished without much difficulty. At 
the same time an approximation may be made tothe truth. The 
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late Sir John Sinclair bestowed much pains on this subject, and 
amassed a great deal of information, the result of which was given 
to the public in 1814, in a “ General Report of the Agricultural 
State and Political Circumstances of Scotland in the year 
1811.” His estimate was, that lands having a “ valued rent” of 
£1,213,159, 17s. 9d. Scots, were entailed; the valued rent of 
the whole of Scotland being £3,804,221 Scots. According to 
this estimate, nearly one-third of the whole land in Scotland was 
then held under the fetters of strict entails. Between 1810 and 
1830, 449 new entails were recorded, and the number since added 
can scarcely be taken at less than 400, making together 849 more 
than when Sir John Sinclair framed his calculation, at which 
time the total number of entails was 1082. It may therefore 
safely be assumed, that at the present day considerably more 
than half of Scotland is in the condition which we now proceed 
to describe. 

The statute 1685 enacted, “ That it shall be lawful to his 
Majesty’s subjects to tailzie their lands and estates, and to sub- 
stitute heirs in their tailzies, with such provisions and conditions as 
they shall think fit; and to affect the said tailzies with irritant 
and resolutive clauses, whereby it shall not be lawful to the heir 
of tailzie to sell, annailzie, (alienate) or dispone the said lands, 
or any part thereof, or contract debt, or do any other deed, whereby 
the samen may be apprised, adjudged, or evicted from the other 
substitutes in the tailzie, or the succession frustrated or inter- 
rupted ; declaring all such deeds to be in themselves null and void, 
and that the next heir of tailzie may immediately, upon contra- 
vention, pursue declarators thereof, and serve himself heir to him 
who died last infeft in the fee, and did not contravene, without 
necessity anyways to represent the contravener.” 

The provisions of an entail which are essential to its subsis- 
tence are the prohibitions against altering the order of succession 
—against selling and disponing, and against contracting debt ; 
but the maker of an entail may insert whatever other conditions 
or prohibitions he chooses, and these, when “ fenced,” as it is 
termed, by the regular “ irritant” and “ resolutive” clauses—that 
is, clauses annulling the act, and resolving or forfeiting the right 
of the doer of it—become absolutely perpetual mt effectual 
to all generations. 

In practice, the principal condition, added to the three great 
prohibitions, is, that each heir succeeding to the estate shall as- 
sume the name and arms of the maker of the entail; but there 
are frequently a number of other provisions, capriciously, and 
often injuriously, affecting the management of, and succession to, 
the property,—such as prohibiting a reduction of rent on re-letting 
farms, fixing a minimum of feu-duty, where feuing is allowed at 
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all, and forfeiting the heir’s right if he should succeed to a par- 
ticular title, (which he has no power, if he were willing, to repu- 
diate,) though it may reduce him from affluence to comparative 

verty; while there are one or two instances of a forfeiture de- 
clared should the heir adopt certain religious opinions. These 
conditions, however, though sufficiently vexatious, and, to a cer- 
tain extent injurious, sink into insignificance when compared 
with the prohibitions against altering the order of succession, 
selling or alienating the property, or any part of it, and contract- 
— or subjecting the estate to burdens. 

y virtue of the first of these, no heir in possession can change 
the precise destination of the property, which has been fixed by 
the maker of the entail generations before. Thus, if the entailer 
had several children, pe entailed the estate on the heirs-male of 
their bodies successively, and if after, perhaps, the lapse of a cen- 
tury and a half, the heir-male in possession happens to have a 
family of daughters and no son, he cannot leave the estate to his 
daughters, but at his death it will devolve on some—it may be, 
very distant—heir-male. 

Under the prohibition, again, against selling, and disponing, 
or alienating, the land is not only placed absolutely extra com- 
mercium, so that it can never be bought and sold, but, in conse- 
quence of the extended construction given to the terms “ dis- 
poning” and “alienating,” the successive heirs in possession are 
excluded from feuing any portion of the lands, however valuable 
the consideration in point of feu-duty may be—(unless in so far 
as specially permitted in particular entails) —from exchanging one 
piece of land for another—nay, from letting leases of any part of 
the entailed estate for a longer period than twenty-one years— 
such leases having been decided to constitute “alienations” or 
“ dispositions.” 

Finally, under the prohibition against contracting debt and 
burdening the estate, the heir is not only deprived of the power 
of ~—_ money by loan on security of the property, even to be 
employed in improving it, but if he contract debt, his creditors 
cannot attach the estate beyond his own life-interest for its pay- 
ment, and he is disabled from burdening the property with pro- 
visions to his younger children, or even with a provision to the 
wife of his eldest son, the heir of the estate, for the event of the 
son predeceasing him and never himself succeeding. 

This state of matters, too, is perpetual. There are no means 
by which a property once entailed can ever be freed from the fet- 
ters of the entail, so long as there exists a single substitute heir 
besides the one in possession ; and as the never-ending perpetu- 
ation of the property in the same family is the grand object of 
every entailer, he generally inserts so many collaterals and their 
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descendants in perpetuity, that the event of an entail coming to 
a close, by failure of heirs called to the succession, is one which 
scarcely ever can occur. 

In England, where the statute law of entail is nearly as strict 
as that of Scotland, the judges, from an inveterate hostility to a 
system so monstrous and injurious, have encouraged all methods 
by which it could be evaded, and in this way a fiction of law has 
been converted into a most effective reality, whereby the “tenant 
in tail” may “dock” or put an end to the entail when he pleases. 
No such method exists in Scotland of restricting the perpetual 
existence of an entail once completed. Certain relaxations, in- 
deed, have been introduced by special statutes, intended for the 
benefit of the heir in possession for the time; but though some 
of these, such as the provisions of the 10 Geo. III. ec. 51, allow- 
ing heirs of entail to grant building leases of not more than five 
acres to any one person, for ninety-nine years, provided a dwell- 
ing house be built on each half acre, and allowing excambions 
and exchanges to a limited extent, are, so far as they go, 
remedial measures: the others, while certainly relieving the heir 
who first takes advantage of them, tend, as will immediately be 
seen, in their ultimate result, to make the condition of the great 
body of proprietors of entailed estates even more oppressive to 
themselves, and more utterly helpless for any benefit to their pro- 
perties or the country, than before. 

The measures here alluded to are those effected by the main 
provisions of the 10 Geo. III. (called the Montgomery Act,) 
and those established by the 10 Geo. IV. c. 87, generally known 
as Lord Aberdeen’s Act. The object of the former was to en- 
courage the proprietors of entailed estates to lay out money on 
the improvement of these, by giving them a claim, assignable by 
them and descendable to their executors, against the subsequent 
heirs of entail, to three-fourths of the amount so expended, sub- 
ject to a certain restriction as to the total expense claimable from 
the succeeding heirs. This is limited in regard to inclosing, 
planting, draining, erecting farm-houses, &c., to four years’ free 
rent of the estate ; and in regard to building, repairing, and add- 
ing to, the mansicn-house and offices, to two years’ rent ;—allow- 
ing a sum equal to six years’ rent in all to be constituted a bur- 
den against the subsequent heirs. If payment of this could at 
once be enforced, the heir would be left for several years after his 
succession without anything from the estate at all; and to pre- 
vent this, each heir’s liability is limited to one-third of the yearl 
rents of the estate. But interest being always due from the deat 
of the improver, this often will not suffice to clear off the debt 
for many years, and the burden accordingly descends upon heir 
after heir till gradually paid off, each being precluded from 
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availing himself of the provisions of the Act while the burden re- 
mains undischarged. 

The forms necessary for establishing and proving such a claim 
are so troublesome and difficult to be gone through, without some 
blunder fatal to its validity, that comparatively little advantage 
has been taken of this Act; but supposing it came, as it was in- 
tended to come, into general operation, its tendency would be 
greatly to aggravate the difficulties and disabilities of future heirs 
of entail. Its probable effect we shall immediately exhibit, but 
must first notice the provisions of the other statute to which we 
have referred, namely, Lord Aberdeen’s Act. Its substance is 
thus given in the pamphlet already quoted from :— 


“ The Act next in date and in importance is the 10 Geo. IV., cap. 
87 (generally known as Lord A berdeen’s Act), ‘ authorizing proprietors 
‘ of entailed estates to grant provisions to the wives or husbands and chil- 
‘ dren of such heirs.’ It sets forth, that sundry entails contain no powers, 
and many others very inadequate powers, of granting such provisions ; 
and that it has become expedient that such powers should be conferred 
or enlarged. Heirs of entail in possession of entailed estates, are there- 
fore authorized to ‘ provide and infeft’ their wives or husbands, as the 
case may be, in a liferent provision out of the entailed lands, by way of 
annuity,—the provision to wives not to exceed one-third part, and to 
husbands one-half, of the free yearly rent, or free yearly value, of the 
entailed estates, after deducting all public burdens, liferent provisions, 
interest of debts, &c., affecting the rents or income of the estate. The 
husband’s provision is limited to one-third of the rents where there is 
a prior existing annuity, and not more than two liferents to wives or 
husbands are permitted to take effect at the same time. The provi- 
sions which an heir of eritail, in possession of an entailed estate, may 
grant, by bond or obligation, to children not succeeding to the estate, 
are limited, in the case of one child, other than the heir, to one year’s 
rent,—if two children to two years’ rent,—and where there are three 
or more children, to three years’ rent, after deducting public burdens, 
liferent provisions to wives or husbands, interest of debts, and all other 
burdens which diminish the rental. When this power has been exer- 
cised to the full extent, a succeeding heir of entail is not entitled to 
grant farther provisions to his children till the former provisions are 
paid off or diminished, so that not more than the allowed maximum shall 
exist at one and the same time; and the succeeding heir of entail may 
be discharged of farther liability for such provisions to children, if 
sued for payment, upon assigning to a trustee, to be named by the 
Court of Session, one-third of the clear yearly rents of the entailed 
estate during the lifetime of such heir. The Act contains a farther 
and important clause, declaring, that the powers thereby granted, and 
existing under the 10th of Geo. III. (the Montgomery Act), shall not 
operate to the effect of depriving the heir of entail in possession, of 
more than two third parts of the free yearly rents or proceeds of the 
estate. The heir is accordingly declared to be entitled to retain any 
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excess beyond the two-thirds of the free income, from the improvement 
debts and provisions which are least entitled to legal preference; and 
these suffer a diminution accordingly.” 


Taking together the burdens authorized to be created by these 
statutes, we shall now show, by an extract from our author, how 
they might affect the successive heirs in possession subject to 
them :— 


“ The effect of the three general statutes before referred to, in creating 
burdens upon the rents, may be exemplified by supposing an entailed 
estate of £2000 per annum of gross rental, from which £200 being 
deducted for public burdens, there remains of clear rental, 


£1800 0 0 
First widow’s annuity, one-third, . : . 600 0 0 
£1200 0 0 
Improvement debts, six years’ free rent, £7200. 
Interest of this debt, : . . ‘ 860 0 0 
£840 0 0 
Provisions to younger children, three years’ 
free rent, ‘ ; ‘ £2520. 
Interest of this sum, i ‘ . 126 0 0 
£714 0 0 
Second Widow’s annuity, one-third of remaining 
free rent, . . ° . . 238 0 0 


Surplus, £476 0 0 
One-third of this surplus applicable towards extinction 
of improvement debt, ‘ : . . 158 13 4 


There would thus only remain for the heir in posses- 
sion, ° ° ° . . . £317 6 8 


But by Lord Aberdeen’s Act the heir cannot be deprived of more than 
two-thirds of the rental, and consequently the payment of the im- 
provement debt, or of the younger children’s provisions, or the second 
widow’s annuity, must be restricted accordingly; and as the debts and 
provisions would remain a burden on the estate, the heir in possession 
could not provide for his own widow or younger children.” 


The result above shown is indeed the extreme degree of burden 
which can possibly be laid on heirs of entail, under these statutes, 
and it will only be occasionally that this degree will actually be 
reached. But still such burdens will unquestionably be imposed, 
to a large extent, in almost every case of an entailed proprietor, 
with a family of younger children ; and as they are burdens only 
on the rents, not on the estate, which can never be attached for 
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their payment, we shall have, in numerous instances, when the 
Act & | have been a little longer in operation, entailed proprie- 
tors perpetually burdened with provisions, the capital of which 
they cannot discharge, and the constant burden of the interest of 
which will reduce them to the possession of a limited portion of 
the rents, making the great body of heirs of entail still more in- 
capable than they were before the —_— of these statutes— 
intended to relieve them—of providing for their families, improv- 
ing their estates, or maintaining themselves in a position corres- 
pondent to that which the extent of their landed properties assigns 
them in society. 

Having thus explained the existing state of the law in Scotland 
as regards entails, and the disabilities to which it subjects the 
proprietors of lands subject to their fetters, we now proceed to 
consider their effect,—on the wellbeing of the parties intended to 
be favoured,—on the position of the aristocracy, to secure the 
dignity and permanence of which the system is alleged by its 
supporters to be essential,—and on the prosperity of the country 
at large. 

Next to the grand object of preserving his estate in his name 
and family, that of benefiting his own descendants may be as- 
sumed to be the object chiefly in the view of every entailer, in 
making an entail; but when their actual condition thereby pro- 
duced is fully considered, it may well be doubted whether, even 
as to them, their welfare would not have been far more wisely 
consulted, by leaving matters to their natural course. Assuredly, 
looking to the general body of the families for whose intended 
advantage this artificial system is put in operation, it cannot be 
questioned that the circumstance, which without entails would 
occasionally occur, of some of them, through extravagance or 
other causes, falling back into the mass who have to maintain 
themselves by their own exertions, would be far more than coun- 
terbalanced by the greatly increased happiness and usefulness of 
all. For let us look for a moment at the condition in which it 
is the tendency of the system to place entailed proprietors and 
their families, and in which—with exceptions of course—they are 
ap found, especially when the entailed estate constitutes 
their only possession. 

Take, in the first instance, the ordinary case of a proprietor, 
with a son who is entitled to succeed him, and a family of 
younger children. The son, who is to be the future proprietor, 
from his earliest boyhood feels that he is independent of his 
father, who cannot, whatever may be his misconduct or his dis- 
qualifications for performing the duties afterwards to devolve 
upon him, disappoint his expectations, or put any restraint, not 
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already embodied in the entail, on the exercise of his powers 
when he shall succeed. The paternal authority is so far, and 
from an early period, weakened; and the heir is necessarily 
trained in a condition highly unfavourable to a right moral tone 
of feeling; while he is relieved altogether from the wholesome 
check, which cannot too soon be brought to bear upon a young 
man, arising from the consciousness that his future position in 
life must de end, to a large extent, upon himself and his own 
conduct. Then when exposed, as he grows uD to the tempta- 
tions which beset all young men, and especially those with ex- 
pectations in 7 to succession, the heir of entail, by being 
already possessed of an interest in the entailed estate, defeasible 
only by his own death before that of his father, has means of 
raising funds for indulging in dissipation and extravagance, 
which the heir of an unentailed proprietor does not enjoy. He 
has a vested interest, capable of being made use of to raise money 
on loans. It is true he can only avail himself of it on the most 
oppressive terms—but still he can do so; and the extravagant 
amount for which he is necessarily compelled to become bound, 
only leaves him the more overwhelmingly embarrassed when he 
ultimately succeeds to his estate. 

Meanwhile, the father naturally looks with anxiety to the in- 
terests of his other children. If, however, he requires to make 
advances to establish his sons in life, or to provide some present 
marriage-portion for his daughters, he can only do so by borrow- 
ing money on terms far more disadvantageous than could be done 
by a fee-simple proprietor. He cannot give the security of his 
estate, but only that of his life-interest in it ; and this, of course, 
must be supported by an insurance on his life, for which he must 
pay the yearly premium, in addition to the interest of the sum 

orrowed. ‘This interest, too, from the disadvantages attending 
such securities, is usually one per cent. higher than that on loans 
upon ordinary heritable securities ; so that, altogether, he will 
have to bear from 8 to 11 per cent., when the fee-simple pro- 
oad would obtain what was required at from 34 to 5 per cent. 

lis means of maintaining his position in society and of improv- 
ing his property out of his rents, are, to this extent, diminished ; 
and, if previously spending his full income, he is reduced to 
straits and embarrassments, harassing to himself and injurious to 
all dependent on him. 

This, however, is the favourable case of the man who can raise 
and make such advances. In many, however, perhaps in most, 
instances, by reason of previous burdens, whether from debts in- 
curred by himself—perhaps before his succession—or from pro- 
visions in fayour of the widow and children of the preceding 
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heir, or claims for improvements, the heir in possession is alto- 

ether debarred from giving his family the same advantages 
which those of his class, not subject to the fetters of entail, can 
provide for theirs. The younger children are thus placed at 
undue and improper disadvantage, creating probably a feeling 
on their part in regard to the heir, for whose enefit their pros- 
pects are so seriously injured, which cannot promote the peace 
of families ; while the father’s anxieties on their behalf must 
greatly destroy his own happiness and comfort. To make up, 
as far as he can, for these disadvantages, he will naturally avail 
himself, to the fullest extent, of the power allowed by law of 
burdening his successor with provisions for the younger children 
—placing that successor in the same helpless and embarrassed 
condition with himself; he will grudge the expenditure of any 
money on the estate, however necessary to keep it up in decent 
or proper order; farm-houses and fences will be allowed to go 
into disrepair, and timber on the estate will probably be cut 
down ; his object—most natural in his position—being simply to 
make as much out of it during his life, for his family other 
than the heir who is to succeed, and to lay out as little upon it 
as possible. This again, of course, creates a feeling of dissatis- 
faction and jealousy on the part of the eldest son. He and his 
father have opposite interests in regard to the management of the 
estate ; and this position cannot but excite a state of feeling most 
injurious to the character and happiness of both. Then, when 
at last the father dies, the heir succeeds to an unimproved and 
often dilapidated property, burdened with provisions to the 
younger children, which can, under no circumstances, be paid 
out of the estate itself, but must subsist to be paid out of the 
rents, leaving him nominally the proprietor of—it may be—a 
large estate, with only a small portion of the rents to defray the 
whole expenses of management, and of keeping up and maintain- 
ing the position in society corresponding to the extent, not of 
his means, but of the landed property of which he is the apparent 
owner, 

On the other hand, the younger children, brought up in a 
position and a style of life far beyond that in which their inade- 
quate provisions can maintain them—for, except where the 
younger children are very few in number, three years’ rent of 
the estate will form a very inadequate provision—and having 
been denied those advantages in regard to their being set out to 
do for themselves, or being established in life, which a fee-simple 
proprietor can, without difficulty, give to his children, they, like 
the heir himself, remain living proofs of the injury to their well- 
being and happiness effected by this artificial system of man’s 
devising for the gratification of human pride. 
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Generation after generation presents the same unhappy spec- 
tacle, of a proprietor in the false position of owning an estate of 
which he has only a portion of the rents to spend—unable to im- 
prove it—unable to keep up the condition in which its possession 
places him—unable to do justice to his children in regard to their 
outset in life, or a provision for them after his death—with con- 
stantly opposing interests to his own son, the heir of his estate— 
hampered, embarrassed, fretted—not merely useless in his day 
and generation, but often, from his mere position, necessarily 
mischievous in the course of conduct which he is obliged to adopt 
—his whole life a constant struggle to keep appearances some- 
what in accordance with his nominal position—often writhing 
under those “ fetters”—well named so—which bind and chain 
him—filled with anxiety with reference to his children, to 
whom he cannot do justice—and, if he have been under the 
necessity of incurring debts to trades-people and others, trust- 
ing to his apparent station as a proprietor, his life embittered by 
the consciousness that when his death takes place, and they find 
that there are no means of paying them, while the estate goes to 
the next heir, they will justly deem themselves to have been de- 
frauded. 

Such is the ordinary condition which it is the tendency of en- 
tails to produce in regard to the proprietors and their families ; 
and surely it will not be maintained to be one calculated to pro- 
mote their welfare and happiness. But, before leaving the pic- 
ture, we shall take one other case—that of a proprietor whose 
estate is destined to heirs-male, while he has a family of daugh- 
ters and no son. 

The entail may probably have been originally made by a pro- 
prietor having several sons, and who only thought of the state of 
matters then existing, and never figured to himself’ the altered 
condition which the lapse of time would produce. 

In a few generations, however, the descendants of a younger 
son have gradually fallen into a lower condition, and have almos: 
lost sight of their pedigree in the honest toils and happiness of 
their now obscure sphere. The heirs of the eldest, again, have 
held the property in succession, it may be, for a century and a 
half, till the Tine issues in one who has no heir-male, but a family 
of daughters, reared of course in the comforts or luxury, and 
with the education and habits, suitable to the station of their fa- 
ther. To them, however, he cannot, at his death, transfer his 
estate. They are left destitute, beyond the provision which the 
recent change in the law has permitted him to make for them ; 
and the estate devolves on the far-distant heir-male, drawn from 
his contentment and obscurity to a station for which his previous 
training has left him unprepared. Who shall say what feelings 
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against the author of this cruel injustice constantly arise in the 
father’s heart, and what murmurings against Providence itself for 
denying an heir-male, are thereby occasioned! Or, take the case 
even of an entailed proprietor without a family, who nevertheless 
would desire to devote his estate to purposes of usefulness and 
philanthropy, which he is disabled from accomplishing, while it 
must, at his death, pass, it may be, to some profligate, who will 
use it, while his, for purposes of evil. 

In all these cases—in almost every case that can be imagined 
—the fetters of entails tend to a diminution of the happiness and 
usefulness of those for whose benefit they were made. It may 
occasionally happen, it is true, that a father, not restrained by an 
entail, does unjustly disappoint the hopes of his eldest son. The 
case, however, is of extreme rarity; and it is altogether monstrous, 
for the sake of preventing a barely possible case of injustice in 
one out of ten thousand instances, to create the extended wretch- 
edness which is the natural and general result of the prevalence 
of strict entails. 

Again, and in the second place, looking, not so much to the 
welfare of the individuals, as to the general prosperity, respecta- 
bility, and permanency of the landed aristocracy as a body, it 
seems still more clear that these are not advanced by such a sys- 
tem of entail as exists in Scotland. 

It is not to be denied that the estimation of an aristocracy, in 
the eyes of the community at large, is much and justly affected 
by the circumstance, that to a considerable portion at least of its 
members there are attached the associations and predilections of 
ancient family, long-continued connexion with their estates, and 
far-descended honours. The case of England, however, proves 
that strict entails are not necessary to secure these advantages; 
and we doubt not that they would be sufficiently obtained without 
even the modified system which is therein use; for both in England 
and in Scotland it is a fact that in some of the very oldest families 
the estates are unentailed. On the other hand, the whole body 
are exposed to contempt by the state to which so many of them 
are constantly reduced by the operation of their eutails—nomin- 
ally the possessors of large estates, but utterly unable to main- 
tain the outward appearance, or fulfil the duties, of their station, 
as regards either their families, their estates, or the public. In 
addition to this, the protection given to them against their pro- 
perties being made available for the payment of their debts, tends 
to create a general feeling of jealousy against those possessed of 
so odious a privilege. ‘Suppose two-thirds or three-fourths of 
the whole land of the country were thus excluded from liability 
for the debts of the owners—a state to which things are rapidly 
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approaching in Scotland—can it be disputed that the per- 
manency of the aristocracy, if they clung to such an exclusion, 
would be thereby endangered? Besides this, the real strength 
of a landed aristocracy consists in its ranks being ever freely 
open to new members from the manufacturing and trading classes 
of society, whereby the whole community—from the numbers 
looking forward to this as the result of their life labour—feel an in- 
terest in its support, and are prepared to defend it as if they were 
already enrolled among its members. As, however, a greater 
portion of the land of a country is gradually placed extra com- 
mercium by the increasing prevalence of entails, the difficulty of 
access into the ranks of the landed proprietorship is increased ; 
the numbers who can be admitted, and who expect to be ad- 
mitted, are daily diminished ; the sympathy with it, and interest 
in its support, decrease in proportion; and a hostile feeling 
against a body becoming so exclusive, and possessing obnoxious 
privileges, arises and gathers strength, threatening its stability. 

n no country are entails so universal among the aristocracy, 
and so strict, as in Spain; and in none is the aristocracy more 
contemptible and hated ; and the feeling above referred to was 
a most important element in that fierce hostility which overthrew 
the aristocracy of France at the Revolution. Finally, no aris- 
tocracy can stand on a stable foundation whose privileges are 
opposed to the general welfare and prosperity of the country; 
and we now propose to show, in the third place, how entirely at 
variance with these the Scottish system of entails is. 

Almost every single effect of it, as regards the interests of the 
public, should of itself be sufficient to condemn it ; but when all 
its evil conseqences are viewed together, it is matter of the ut- 
most amazement that any amount of real or supposed class- 
interests should have been able to maintain it to the present 
day ! 

In attending to these consequences, it is perhaps difficult to 
decide which, of several of the effects produced by the system, is 
most injurious; but we take first in order its result in placing 
extra commercium so large a portion of the whole land of the 
country. At the present moment considerably more than one- 
half of all Scotland is thereby rendered incapable of being bought 
and sold—is shut out as a source of investment for newly-realized 
capital, and is excluded from all transference, however unable 
the present proprietors may be to use it for their own and the 
public benefit, and however extensive the advantages which 
would arise from its passing into the hands of those who have the 
means of increasing its productiveness by improvement, and 
making its capabilities subservient to the public good. The pro- 
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cess, too, of exclusion is going on from year to year with ever ad- 
vancing rapidity ; and at the same rate at which entails have in- 
creased during the last half century, there would, in another 
half century, be little land in the country which, under any cir- 
cumstances, could by possibility come into the market. 

The evils arising from such a state of things are as obvious 
as they are great. In a country like this, and more especially 
since the change in regard to the protecting duties on the pro- 
duce of the soil, it is of essential importance—alike for the welfare 
of the agricultural classes as for the benefit of the community at 
large—that the utmost freedom and encouragement should be 
given to the employment of capital on land. But the law of 
entail puts an absolute and insuperable barrier against this in 
regard to a very large proportion of the whole country. At 
present, much of the entailed property in Scotland is possessed 
by parties who have no capital to lay out on it; and even where 
they have, the obstructions and disadvantages, and the induce- 
ments to apply it otherwise, or retain it for their younger chil- 
dren, are so great, as to restrict within very narrow limits their 

_application of it in thisway. On the other hand, there is an im- 
mense mass of realized capital seeking profitable employment in 
every direction—the holders of it being often driven to look for 
that employment abroad, or to incur the risk of doubtful and dan- 
gerous speculation, while all the time an immense extent of land 
is lying unimproved, yielding an amount of produce far within 
its capacity, and only prevented from being profitably and bene- 
ficially occupied by capitalists, able and willing to spend their 
money upon it, by the fetters of entails. The exclusion of capital 
from mere investment in land would of itself be a monstrous evil ; 
but when the necessary consequence of this is the exclusion also 
of its employment, to a much larger extent, in the improvement of 
land otherwise left unimproved, it becomes absolutely intolerable, 
and the source of immense loss to the country and injury to the 
community at large. 

Collateral evils also result from so much of the landed property 
being placed extra commercium—such as, for instance, the undue 
competition for and artificially enhanced value of, the smaller 
quantity which remains marketable ; but we do not need to dwell 
on these, the main consequence of it being so extensively perni- 
cious. 

Another effect of our system of entails, most fatally in- 
jurious to the social condition of the community, is the facility. 
and encouragement it affords to the excessive accumulation of. 
extensive estates in the hands of single individuals. Nothing is 
more striking and anomalous, in the aspect of this country, than 
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the immense masses of the population in a state of destitution, 
contrasted with the small body at the opposite side of the separat- 
ing gulf, possessed of the most enormous fortunes. The inline, 
doubtless, of an advanced state of society, is toward accumulation ; 
but there are counter tendencies towards re-distribution, which, 
if left free to their natural action, would prevent the former from 
attaining permanently any very injurious extent. The hoarded 
gains of one generation would often be dissipated in a great 
measure by the extravagance of another; and the estate, col- 
Jected and united by one man, for an heir-male, might be 
left by another, to devolve, at common law, equally on a family 
of daughters, or might even be divided by him among his sons 
and daughters, as the mercantile feeling in favour of equal par- 
tition came to supersede, to some extent, the feudal principle of 
aes ut the operation of all the natural tendencies 
towards distribution is excluded by the law of entail. One who 
has inherited or acquired a large estate, entails it on his heirs, 
with a limitation to the eldest heir-female, when the male heir 
fails. Each heir of saving habits, who, by economy, or marriage, 
or inheritance, is enabled to add to the original estate, immediately , 
secures the addition by a strict entail in the same terms. Heirs 
of extravagant habits may intervene, by whom, in the ordinary 
course of things, portions at least of it would be sold off to consti- 
tute independent properties in the hands of separate individuals. 
But the entail precludes this; and though they may squander the 
rents, and dilapidate the property, the estate itself descends 
without diminution, to have, in the next generation, new addi- 
tions made to it, which, in like manner, can never be severed. 
In the same way, an heir may have a family of daughters, whose 
rights of equal partition at common law he would not have de- 
feated; but the entail carries the estate to the eldest, and to the 
others only in succession, one by one, or perhaps to a distant heir- 
male, keeping always the whole estate unbroken. Thus its ten- 
dency is always to increase, while diminution is absolutely ex- 
cluded. The entail opens to receive every addition, but it is for 
ever locked against any escape. Every natural tendency to 
accumulation is encouraged, wile all the natural counteracting 
tendencies towards re-distribution are effectually barred; and 
that is gradually effected which the Thelluson Act has prohibited, 
and justly prohibited, with a view to the interests of society, from 
being directly and at once, in any particular case, accomplished. 
The unnatural state thus produced is attended with permanent 
and extensive evil, in regard to the whole condition of society. 
We have not, however, space to enter upon the large and wide 
field of the effects of excessive accumulation of property generally; 
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and we shall limit ourselves to two results peculiar to the accu- 
mulation of landed property, which attend it in addition to all 
those evils that belong to it in common with undue accumula- 
tion of other property. 

The first of these peculiarities is, that the accumulation of 
landed property gives to the proprietor an inordinate power over 
the natural rights and happiness of others, which does not attach, 
in any thing like a corresponding degree, to the great capitalist, 
however enormous his fortune. “The landed proprietor, to what- 
ever extent, has far more power over his tenants, and those who 
dwell on his Jand, and can exercise a greater influence on their 
happiness and wellbeing, than the capitalist can, over any class 
dependent upon him; while the latter have always a power of 
transferring their services, and of escaping from an attempted 
thraldom, from which the former are by their position in a great 
measure excluded. But the influence and power of the great 
landed proprietor increases with the extent of his property in a 
ratio far greater than that extent, so that when he comes to be the 
owner of a territory twenty, thirty, or fifty miles in length, or cover- 
ing, as in the case of the Duke of Sutherland, nearly a whole 
county, it is practically irresistible; and if despotically, capriciously, 
or even ignorantly exercised, it is productive of the most grievous 
evils and oppression. As an instance of this, take the refusal of sites 
to congregations of the Free Church. Where the land of a district 
is divided into a considerable number of properties, the attempt to 
effect a combination by which these congregations would have been 
excluded from the possession of places of worship could scarcely in 
any case have been successful. But the proprietor of a territory 
twenty or thirty miles long, can at once, by the exercise of his legal 
= of property, place thousands of the population under an ab- 
solute interdict against meeting to worship God according to their 
consciences, even in the open air, unless within high-water-mark, 
when the territory happens to be bounded by the sea-shore. 
Several thousands of the people of Scotland are at the present 
moment absolutely excluded, through the simple will of one man, 
from a roof to shelter them when meeting for public worship, and 
are only permitted to meet under the canopy of heaven by the 
mere sufferance of the proprietor, who, at his pleasure, may ex- 
clude them from even pew assembling upon the smallest spot on 
the surface of this earth in order to worship its Maker ; and had 
the Duke of Sutherland adhered to his refusal of sites given im- 
mediately after the disruption, the inhabitants of nearly the 
whole of the county of Sutherland—of whom the great majority 
are members of the Free Church—would have been placed 
under this ban. 
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The care here instanced is indeed an extreme one; but it is 
a perfectly good i//ustration of the enormous power, in practical 
effect, which the mere extent of landed territory possessed by a 
single individual gives to the exercise, by him, even of his legal 
rights, beyond what could attach to it under a more generally dis- 
tributed state of property, and beyond what could possibly follow 
from any use that a capitalist might make of his fortune, however 
enormous that might be. 

The other peculiarity to which we refer, is the removal, 
throughout extensive districts, of any class intermediate between 
the single overgrown proprietor of the district and the cultiva- 
tors of the soil. Nothing is calculated to have a more whole- 
some influence on the state of rural society than the presence of a 
number of resident proprietors of various grades, down to the bon- 
net-laird who cultivates his own little property. Everywhere, 
however, throughout Scotland, the large te al are swallow- 
ing up and absorbing the smaller properties in their neighbour- 
hood. Not only is the class of bonnet-lairds altogether disap- 

earing, but the number of proprietors of moderately-sized estates 
is rapidly diminishing, and we doubt whether the number of se- 

arate proprietors of land be one-half or even one-third of what 
it was at the commencement of the present century. Now, al- 
most every property so absorbed is at once riveted to some large 
adjoining estate by the fetters of an entail, never to be separated ; 
and a state of matters highly injurivus to the general wellbeing 
is rendered not only permanent, but of necessity progressive, its 
mischievous character augmenting even beyond the proportion 
of its extent. 

It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the evils to society 
arising from the factitious encouragement afforded by entails to 
excessive accumulation, and the exclusion of the operation of all 
the natural tendencies to re-distribution; but we hasten on to 
some of the other injuries inflicted on the community by this 
most obnoxious system of entails. 

The defective state of cultivation, and the consequent non- 
productiveness of the soil, which is one of its natural results, is 
an evil not only to the proprietor, but to the community—the 
supply of food to which, as well as its general wealth, is thereby 
very naturally affected. It is no doubt true, that there are 
many instances, from particular causes, of entailed estates pre- 
senting an appearance of improvement and cultivation equal to 
that of those held in fee-simple. But in general it is not so; and 
indeed—from the circumstances in the condition of heirs of entail 
already noticed, and others connected with the terms of the leases 
they are able to grant, which we have not space to detail—it 
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cannot be so;—and, accordingly, the evidence taken before the 
Commons Entail Committee of 1828 was conclusive as to the 
fact, that entailed estates might generally be distinguished from 
those that were not entailed by their external appearance, and 
their state of improvement and cultivation. Nor, it must be 
obvious, can any mere relazation of existing fetters do much to- 
wards inducing a better state; for so long as the fundamental 
rinciple of entails, of preserving the estate itself for succeeding 
on is maintained, all that can be done in relief of one heir, or 
to enable him to improve, is to throw the burden in a larger or 
smaller proportion on his successors, thereby tying up their hands 
more effectually from carrying forward the work of improvement 
which he has thus been enabled, to a certain extent, to commence. 
To make the land available, as it ought to be, for production to the 
extent of its capabilities, it is absolutely necesssary that the sys- 
tem be put an end to, and that the land of the country be made 
really free for the employment of capital in its cultivation and 
ene. 
esides inducing diminished productiveness in respect of agri- 
cultural produce, . reason of defective cultivation and non-im- 
provement, entails prevent to a great extent the other capabilities 
of land being made available. There are capabilities which can 
only be brought into beneficial operation, by the expenditure of a 
large capital, as for instance the water-power arising from a stream, 
or from the formation of an extended reservoir. To make this 
available, in addition to any outlay for forming the reservoir or 
accumulating and regulating the supply of water, manufactories 
for taking advantage of it must be erected, or the water will con- 
tinue to find its way to the ocean for ages without doing any ser- 
vice to man, or yielding any thing to the proprietor. But if the 
right of water, or even any portion of property required to admit of 
its being used for manufacturing purposes, is held under the fetters 
of an entail, no title can be given which would warrant the 
manufacturer to erect works attended with the outlay of a large 
capital. No feu can be granted, nor any lease even of the water for 
more than twenty-one years. On such a tenure as this no man 
would expend his capital, placing it and himself at the mercy of 
the heir in possession when it expired, in regard to the rent then 
to be demanded, or as to its being renewed at all. In the same 
way, as to mines and minerals, when the proprietor has not—as 
he rarely has—the means of himself expending the capital neces- 
sary to commence the working of them, he can give no right to 
a third party capable of doing so, of such duration as would 
authorize the outlay, when that is at all considerable. 
Great obstructions are also placed in the way of the advance- 
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ment and improvement of towns, which are unfortunately sur- 
rounded by land held under entails; and we shall conclude this 
part of our subject by a representation of the evils thus occa- 
sioned, contained in a recent petition to the Legislature from the 
Town Council of Stranraer, against the present law of entail. 


“The town in which they live has the misfortune to be completely 
enveloped by entailed estates, which extend for many miles round it. 
It is dependent for its supplies of water on springs which are situated 
on entailed lands, and at a considerable distance from the town. A 
Company was formed many years ago, and the necessary capital raised 
to bring the water into the town by pipes. The consent of the proprie- 
tors was obtained, and the work ready to be commenced, when it was 
discovered that the law of entail disabled the proprietors, even with 
consent of the presumptive heirs, from granting a title to the neces- 
sary ground for a longer period than nineteen years. The undertak- 
ing was thus rendered abortive, because an application to Parliament 
for a special Act would have cost more than the whole work ; and, 
in consequence, the inhabitants are still dependent on a precarious 
supply, brought in carts, and retailed at a high price, as an ordinary 
article of merchandize. 

“ The public burying-ground, situated in the heart of the town, is 
crowded to an extent that is at once shocking to the feelings and 
dangerous to the health of the community. The nuisance becoming 
intolerable, a piece of land was obtained for the purpose from an en- 
tailed proprietor in the neighbourhood ; but here again the Law of 
Entail interposed an insuperable barrier, because it was found that, 
even for this purpose, the powers of the entailed proprietor were 
limited to the granting of a lease for nineteen years. 

*‘ Nearly half of the town stands on entailed lands, the houses having 
been erected on building leases granted by the heirs of entail under 
statutory authority. There are entire streets where these leases are 
drawing to a close, which may easily be distinguished by their 
wretched and dilapidated condition. The over-lord, in consequence 
of the Entail Law, is deprived of the power to renew the leases before 
their termination, and a prudent regard to their own interest com- 
pels the tenants to withhold improvements.” 


The necessity of a remedy for the evils of the monstrous system 
we have been considering was long since perceived by thinking 
men, but the public have been very tardy in evincing that interest 
in the subject which the magnitude of the injuries occasioned 
to the community ought to have excited; and it is somewhat 
remarkable that the demand for a change in the law has pro- 
ceeded most urgently from the proprietors of entailed estates 
themselves. These parties are now beginning to see the full ex- 
tent of the bondage to which they are subjected. Their inability 
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to are their estates—which if they cannot do, it will be im- 
possible for them to maintain themselves at all on a level with 
fee-simple proprietors—has become more oppressive and hurtful 
to them since the recent more general application of capital to 
land, and the great strides in the science and practice of agri- 
culture of late years achieved ; and the effects of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Act, only now beginning to come into partial operation, on the 
death of the heirs of entail, who were first able to take advantage 
of it, show them clearly how utterly helpless, hand-bound, and 
wretched the whole body must in a short time, become, if they 
cannot obtain relief of a different kind from these partial relaxa- 
tions, which only lighten the burden on the heir who can first 
benefit by them, to throw it with accumulated weight on those 
heirs who are to come after him. Accordingly, a very urgent 
cry for the repeal of the Entail Laws has arisen from the very 
body for whose protection the entails were originally framed; and 
the attention of the general public has in consequence been 
called to the subject more impressively, and with a_ better 
prospect of a good result, than on any former occasion. 

So far as regards the prevention of any further entailing of 
the already far too small portion of the fee-simple land in the 
country, there need be no difficulty whatever. The Act of 
1685 ought to be repealed, and all future entails, such as it was 
meant to protect, should be declared unlawful and void. This, 
we doubt not, would be found in regard to them, at common 
law, if the question were now to be tried ; but it would be pre- 
ferable to remove all doubt on the subject by declaring them 
void by statute. A question was raised at the time of the commit- 
tee of 1828, Whether, instead of an absolute and simple aboli- 
tion of the Scottish system, that of England should not be 
substituted in its place? and this question will probably again 
be mooted. According to the latter system, a man may entail 
his lands, giving a life-interest or life-interests to one or more 
persons in being at the time, with a right over, in tail, to issue 
unborn ; but through a legal fiction the first of this unborn issue, 
who succeeds as tenant in tail, may, on his attaining majority, 
suffer a fine, and, by a “recovery,” disentail the land; or, in- 
deed, he may effect this before he actually succeeds, with con- 
sent always of the tenant for life, in possession for the time. That 
this would be a vast improvement on our present system cannot 
be disputed ; but we own we would not incline to admit the 
power of entailing at all. Unquestionably, every man must have 
the right during his life, to the very last moment of it, of con- 
veying his property to other existing individuals in such shares, 
whether of parts, or of interests such as liferent and fee, as he 
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may judge fit; and he may, perhaps properly, be allowed to ap- 
point a destination of heirs after them, which shall have effect if 
they do not alter it, or appoint a new destination to heirs named 
by themselves. Thus he may give a liferent to one and the fee 
to another, or successive liferents to more than one and the fee 
to a third or fourth, all these parties being existing persons, with 
a destination, over in the event of the fiar dying without disposing 
of the land, or settling it on new heirs. But there ought, in 
every generation, to be a full right of property vested in some 
existing individual or individuals, and it should not be put in 
abeyance for beings not yet born. This seems the natural rule ; 
and it would afford, in general, a sufficient means of restraint, 
on the part of a proprietor, against the dreaded extravagance or 
imprudence of an heir in particular cases, without altogether dis- 
inheriting him. 

The main difficulty, however, has reference, not to the execu- 
tion of new entails, but to the mode of dealing with entails al- 
ready in existence. The number of these, and the immense ex- 
tent of territory which they affect, render this a matter of the ut- 
most importance, not only in regard to the degree to which the 
fetters shall be removed, but as to the dime within which this shall 
be done. Some, indeed, declaim against what they call the in- 
justice of depriving any single individual of the whole host of 
substitute heirs under any entail, who shall have come into being 
prior to the change in the law, of his vested interest under the 
entail; and so would allow no entail to be brought to an end till 
after the death of every substitute heir who had been in life when 
the change was effected. If this view should be acted upon, it 
would postpone the commencement of the process of disentailing 
for half a century at least, putting off for that period all the bene- 
fits to be derived from a repeal of the present system, and pro- 
longing its monstrous evils. Justice, however, requires no such 
sacrifice of the welfare of the community to these supposed vested 
rights in abuses, as a short consideration of their nature and value 
will show. 

The value of the interest of these substitute heirs, whose right 
is not defeasible by the existence of nearer heirs—such as the 
eldest son of an entailed proprietor, and the eldest son of the eldest 
son—can easily be calculated, being determinable by the chance 
of survivance, and the probable period of accession ; and such an 
interest might be appreciable to the extent of four substitute heirs 
after the heir in possession. No such number of heirs with in 
defeasible rights, however, can be expected to be in existence at 
one and the same time, as, unless in very peculiar cases whice 
would be extraordinary exceptions, this would require five gene- 
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rations of males in the direct line—father, son, grandson, great- 
grandson, and great-great-grandson, all living at once. Three 
would be the utmost for whose interests it would be necessary to 
provide, and a perfectly sufficient protection to those would be 
secured by the scheme to which we shall immediately advert. 

Even three such heirs with absolutely indefeasible rights would 
seldom exist; and in the generality of cases there would probably 
only be one whose expectations would not be liable to be excluded 
by the existence of issue of a nearer heir. As to all substitutes, 
however, whose succession might be excluded by nearer heirs 
coming into being, the present value of their interest is scarcely 
appreciable at all, and certainly beyond the third substitute it is 
utterly inappreciable; and without the slightest injustice it may 
be dealt with asa nonentity. In any view, therefore, it would only 
be necessary to give protection to the interests of the three sub- 
stitute-heirs next in order to the heir actually in possession at the 
time the change was made. 

This, however, would be effectually and sufficiently done by al- 
lowing the heir now in possession to hold one-fourth of the estate in 
fee-simple, he always discharging, to the extent of its value, the 
capital sums of any burdens to which the estate is subject ; and 
by allowing the next in order, on accession, to hold another fourth 
in fee-simple, he in like manner discharging any balance of such 
burdens; the next to hold another fourth, and the next again to 
hold the remainder, or the whole, if not sold by preceding heirs, 
entirely free from the fetters of entail. 

Minute and varied calculations as to the comparative value of 
the interests of these substitute heirs under the subsisting entails, 
and that of the rights which would belong to them under such a 
scheme as this, were laid before the Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1828; and treating their right of succession as in- 
defeasible, and also taking the value under the existing entails as 
at the date of probable accession, that value was found to be fully 
made up to them; while, taking the presentvalue of the expectancy, 
and looking to the contingency of the existence of nearer heirs, 
the value under the proposed scheme exceeded that under the 
existing entails. 

To these calculations we can only refer the reader; but they 
show the perfect safety and justice, so far as regards any really 
substantial or appreciable interest on the part of substitute-heirs, 
of the scheme which was then cimantel and which certainly 
uppears to us the best fitted, of any that has been proposed, for 
putting an end to the present monstrous and injurious system. 
But we would incline to go somewhat further than was then 
proposed, with a view to the more immediate attainment, on the 
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part of the community, of the benefits to be derived from restor- 
ing to the market, land now extra commercium, and opening to 
the employment of capital in agricultural improvements, territo- 
ries now excluded from it. We would suggest that, under cer- 
tain restrictions for preventing the mere gratification of jealousy 
of a substitute-heir, or capricious ill-will to him, such as the con- 
sent, probably, of the heir next in order, and the approbation of the 
Court of Session, that heirs in possession might a authorized to 
sell, not merely the one-fourth proposed to be allowed to be held 
by them in fee-simple, but the whole estate, the price being in- 
vested in the public funds, there to remain for behoof of the heirs 
to succeed, who should, in their order, have right to a share in fee- 
simple, and to a liferent of the rest, just as if the estate had not 
been sold. In this way much of the land now under fetters might 
instantly be set free, and the country would at once have all the 
advantage of an immediate and total abolition of entails, while 
the fair interest of those substitute-heirs, whose interest was ap- 
preciable, would be sufficiently protected and secured. 

We cannot at present enter more fully into a consideration of 
the details of the plan to which we have referred; but we trust 
that the subject of the freedom of the soil will now obtain that 
degree of attention from the public which its vast importance 
demands; for we believe it is scarcely possible to over-estimate 
the advantages which—alike in an agricultural, a commercial, a 
social, and a moral view—would at from the overthrow of an 
entail system so utterly factitious and unnatural, and so deeply 
and extensively injurious, as that under which this country 
has so long gunned. 
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2 Vols. 


Tue history of science presents us with very few instances 
in which great inventions or discoveries have burst upon the pub- 
lic view like meteors, or startled the public mind by their novelty 
and grandeur. The greatest feats of intellect have, like the in- 
tellect itself, been of tardy growth. A suggestion from one mind 
and in one age, has become a fact in another; and some sickly 
embryo of thought, which has preserved its vitality for a century, 
has often assumed the form and beauty of a living truth, when 
the public taste or the wants of society have stimulated research, 
or created a demand for the productions of genius. So slow, in- 
deed, has been the march of great ideas, a so obscure the path 
by which they reached their gigantic consummation, that the his- 
torian of science has often been unable to trace their steps, and the 
arbiter of genius to discover the brow upon which he might plant 
the laurel which they deserved. ‘The astronomy which in one 
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century gave immortality to a priest, in the next immured a phi- 
losopher in prison; and geological truth passed through the phases 
of a presumptuous speculation, and of an atheistical dogma, be- 
fore it became the handmaid of piety and the creed of the Church. 
It is with much difficulty and some uncertainty that we can trace 
even the telescope and the microscope to their humble origin. 
The steam-engine has not yet pate its obligations to a single 
mind, and little more than half a century has elapsed since an 
English court of law came to the decision that James Watt had 
a no improvement on this mighty instrument of civilization. 
The steam-ship and the phe-sallgs + Bray locomotives on wa- 
ter and on iron—at once the benefactors and the wonders of the 
age, will continue to be disputed or unclaimed inventions till so- 
ciety has forgotten the prediction of the poet, or lamented its 
fulfilment :— 


* Soon shall thine arm, unconquer’d Steam! afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car.” 


There are other inventions and discoveries, on the contrary, 
on which are stamped imperishable names, or with which these 
names are inseparably associated. Kepler’s laws are engraven on 
the planetary heavens. Newton will never cease to be named, 
while satellites revolve and terrestrial bodies fall; and while Nep- 
tune bears his trident across the firmament, the fame of Adams 
and Le Verrier will endure. The electro-magnetic power which 
speeds over the globe the telegraphic message, will carry the 
name of Wheatstone to its most distant terminus whether in space 
or time ; and the thunderbolt which Franklin drew from heaven, 
and which, when untaught and untamed, shattered in its course 
the structures of organic and inorganic life, will acknowledge its 
apprenticeship to Faraday, while it is imparting new organiza- 
tions to matter, playing round the solar ray, and guiding even 
the particles of light in their fantastic gyrations. Other discoveries 
have associated themselves, even in their nomenclature, with in- 
dividual names; and in the very terminology of the two great 
arts which we are about to expound—the Daguerreotype and Tal- 
botype—a grateful age has already embalmed the names of their 
distinguished inventors. 

The two inventions which we have just mentioned possess a cha- 
racter, and occupy a place, essentially different from that of any 
of the sister arts. While the painter delineates on canvass, or 
the sculptor embodies in marble those images in their eye to which 
the law of vision gives an external place, the photographer pre- 
sents to Nature an artificial eye, more powerful than his own, 
which receives the images of external objects, and imprints on its 
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sensitive tablet, and with indelible lines their precise forms, and 
the lights and shadows by which these forms are modified. He 
thus gives permanency to details which the eye itself is too dull 
to appreciate, and he represents Nature as she is—neither pruned 
by his taste, nor decked by his imagination. From among the 
countless images of surrounding objects which are actually accu- 
mulated in every part of space, he excludes, by means of his 
darkened chamber, all but the one he wishes to perpetuate, and 
he can thus exhibit and fix in succession all those floating 
images and subtile forms which Epicurus fancied, and Lucretius 


— 

he art of photography, or that of delineating objects by the 
agency of the light which they radiate or reflect, is substantially 
a new invention, which we owe to two individuals, Mr. Talbot 
and M. Daguerre, although, like all other arts, some approxima- 
tion had been made to it by previous inquirers. So early as 
1802, Mr. Thomas Wedgewood, the celebrated porcelain manu- 
facturer, published in the Journals of the Royal Institution, 4 
method of copying paintings upon glass, and of making projiles by 
the agency of light upon nitrate of silver, which was accompanied 
with some observations by Sir Humphry Davy. Having ascer- 
tained “that white paper or white leather, moistened with a 
solution of nitrate of silver, undergoes no change when kept in 
a dark place,” but “ speedily changes colour” when “ exposed to 
the daylight,’ Mr. Wedgewood found “ that the alterations of 
colour took place more speedily in proportion as the light was 
more intense ;” that the full effect was produced by the sun’s 
light in two or three minutes, whereas two or three hours were 
required in the shade ; that the red rays have little action upon 
it, the yellow and green more, and the blue and violet most of 
all. “ Hence,” says Mr. Wedgewood, “ when a white surface 
covered with a solution of nitrate of silver, is placed behind a 
painting on glass exposed to the solar light, the rays transmitted 





— ~~ 


* Dico igitur, rerum effigias, tenuisque figuras 
Mittier ab rebus summo de corpore earum ; 
Quee quasi membrana, vel cortex nominitanda’st 
Quod speciem, ac formam similem gerit ejus Imago, 
Quojuscunque cluet de corpore fusa vagari. 


Next, for ’tis time, my muse declares and sings 

What those are we call images of things, 

Which like thin films from bodies rise in streams, 
Play in the air and dance upon the beams.— 

A stream of forms from every surface flows, 

Which may be called the film or shell of those, 
Because they bear the shape, they show the frame 
And figure of the bodies whence they came.—Crercu, 
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through the differently painted surfaces, produce distinct tints 
of brown or black, sensibly differing in intensity, according to 
the shades of the picture, and where the light is unaltered the 
colour of the nitrate becomes deepest. When the shadow of any 
figure is thrown upon the prepared surface, the part concealed 
by it remains white, and the other parts speedily become dark. 
For copying paintings on glass, the solution should be applied 
on leather, and in this case it is more readily acted upon than 
when paper is used. After the colour has been once fixed upon 
the leather or paper, it cannot be removed by the application of 
water, or water and soap, and it is in a high degree perma- 
nent.” 

Mr. Wedgewood endeavoured by repeated washings, and by 
thin coatings of fine varnish, to prevent the white parts of his 
pictures from becoming dark when exposed to light ; but all his 
attempts were fruitless, and he was obliged therefore either to 
exhibit them in candle-light, or for a short time in the shade. 
This process was applied by its author to taking profiles, and 
“ making delineations of all such objects as are possessed of a 
texture partly opaque and partly transparent, such as the woody 
fibres of leaves and the wings of insects.” He tried also, but 
without much success, to copy prints; and he failed still more 
signally in what was his leading object, to copy the images in the 
camera-obscura. In following these processes, Sir H. Davy 
found “ that the images of small objects produced by means of 
the solar microscope, may be copied without difficulty on pre- 
pared paper—the paper being ‘ence at but a small distance from 
the lens ;” and he ascertained that about 1 part of nitrate to about 
10 of water, gave the best solution. Mr. Wedgewood likewise 
ascertained that the muriate was more susceptible than the nitrate 
of silver, and that both were most readily acted upon while wet. 
He impregnated his paper with the muriate, either by diffusing 
it through water, and applying it in this form, “or by immersin 
paper moistened with the solution of the nitrate in very diluted 
muriatic acid.” The impossibility of removing the colouring 
from the white parts of the pictures, suggested to Mr. Wedge- 
wood the idea that “a portion of the metallic oxide abandons 
its acid to enter into union with the animal or vegetable sub- 
stance, so as to form with it an insoluble compound,” and he 
had experiments in view to discover some substance that could 
destroy this compound either by simple or complicated affinities. 
“ Nothing,” he adds, “ but a method of preventing the un- 
shaded parts of the delineation from being coloured by exposure 
to the day, is wanted to render the process as useful as it is 
elegant.” 

This beautiful process, which notwithstanding its defects, it 
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required neither science nor skill to repeat, seems to have excited 
no interest whatever. The writer of this Article gave a notice of 
it in a Scottish Journal, so early as 1803, but he has not been 
able to learn that the experiment of Mr. Wedgewood was re- 
peated. Without knowing what had been done by Mr. Wedge- 
wood, Mr. Henry Fox Talbot, of Lacock Abbey, was led by 
accidental circumstances to turn his attention to the subject of 
giving a permanent existence to those beautiful but evanescent 
pictures, which the camera-obscura presents to our view. Re- 
collecting that nitrate of silver was changed or decomposed by 
light, he began, early in 1834, that series of experiments which 
led him to the beautiful art which now bears hisname. Anxious 
to perfect the new art which he had discovered, Mr. Talbot con- 
tinued his experiments till the year 1839, when he communicated 
to the Royal Society Some Account of the Art of Photogenic 
Drawing, or the process by which natural objects may be made to 
delineate themselves without the aid of the artist's pencil. In this 
paper, which was read to the Society on the 31st January 1839, 
several months before M. Daguerre had published his photogenic 
processes, Mr. Talbot enumerates the various purposes to which 
the new art could be applied; but it was not till the 21st February 
that he eunmenteunel to the Society his process for preparing the 
paper, and his method of fixing the images. A sheet of superfine 
writing paper (of a good firm quality and smooth surface) is 
dipped into a weak solution of common salt (muriate of soda) 
and wiped dry. A solution of nitrate of silver, namely, a satu- 
rated solution six or eight times diluted with water, is spread with 
a brush over one surface only, and the paper when dry is fit for 
use. When leaves of flowers, lace, engravings, &c., are laid upon 
the nitrated surface of the paper and exposed to the sun, very 
perfect images of them are obtained, the lights and shades being 
reversed, or, what is the same thing, the pictures are delineate 
by white in place of black lines, or are negative pictures. In like 
manner, the pictures thrown upon the nitrated paper placed in the 
focus of a camera-obscura are negatively delineated. In order 
to fix these pictures, or prevent the white lines and portions from 
being blackened by exposure to light, Mr. Talbot first washed 
them with iodide of potassium greatly diluted with water; but 
the method which he proposed, as being safer and simpler, was to 
immerse the picture in a strong solution of common salt, and 
then to dry it after wiping off the superfluous moisture. 

At this period Mr. Talbot’s pictures were negative, like those 
of Mr. Wedgewood, but yet he Ss distinctly shown how positive 
pictures, or those in which the lights and shades are given as in 
nature, may be obtained. 


“In copying engravings,” says Mr. Talbot, “by this method, the 
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lights and shadows are reversed, consequently the effect is wholly 
altered. But if the picture so obtained is first preserved (fixed) so as 
to bear sunshine, it may be afterwards itself employed as an object to 
be copied, and by means of this second process the lights and shadows 
are brought back to their original disposition. In this way we have 
indeed to contend with the imperfections arising from two processes 
instead of one; but I believe this will be found merely a difficulty of 
manipulation.” * 


The communications of Mr. Talbot to the Royal Society could 
not fail to draw the attention of philosophers to so curious an art, 
and we accordingly find that the Rev. J. B. Reade, F.R.S., a gen- 
tleman to whom the sciences owe valuable obligations, had made 
important additions to the photogenic processes, and had himself 
applied them to the delineation of objects of natural history, 
of which he took pictures by the solar microscope. The follow- 
ing process was communicated by Mr Reade, on the 9th of 
March 1839, to E. W. Brayley, Esq., who explained the pro- 
cess and exhibited the drawings referred to at one of the soirées 
of the London Institution on the 10th April 1839. 


“The more important process, and one probably different from 
any hitherto employed, consists in washing good writing paper with 
a strong solution of nitrate of silver, containing not less than 8 grs. 
to every drachm of distilled water. The paper thus prepared is placed 
in the dark, and allowed to dry gradually. When perfectly dry, and 
just before it is used, I wash it with an infusion of galls prepared ac- 
cording to the Pharmacopeia, and immediately, even while it is yet wet, 
throw upon it the image of microscopic objects by means of the solar 
microscope. 

“It will be unnecessary for me to describe the effect, as I am able 
to illustrate it by drawings thus produced. I will only add, with 
respect to the time, that the drawing of the flea was perfected in less 
than five minutes, and the section of cane, and the spiral vessels of 
the stalk of common rhubard, in about eight or ten minutes. These 
drawings were fixed by hyposulphite of soda. They may also be fixed 
by immersing them for a few minutes in weak salt and water, and 
then, for the same time, in a weak solution of hydriodate of potash. 
The drawing of the Trientalis Europea was fixed by the latter method : 
it was procured in half a minute, and the difference in the colour of 
the ground is due to this rapid and more powerful action of the solar 
rays. This paper may be successfully used in the camera-obscura. 

‘“‘ Farther experiments must determine the nature of this very sen- 
sitive argentine preparation. I presume that it is a gallate or tannate 
of silver, and, if so, it will be interesting to you to know that what 
has hitherto been looked upon as a common chemical compound is 





* London‘and Edin, Phil. Mag. March 1839. No. 88, vol. xiv. p. 208. 
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produced or suspended at pleasure by our command over the rays of 
light.” 


This process cannot fail to be considered as highly honour- 
able to the ingenuity of Mr. Reade. ‘The first public use of the 
infusion of nut-galls, which, as we shall see, is an essential ele- 
ment in Mr. Talbot’s patented process, appears to be due to Mr. 
Reade, and his process of fixing his pictures by hyposulphite of 
soda, which has since been universally used as the Sat and was 
afterwards suggested in 1840 by Sir John Herschel, must be re- 
garded as an invaluable addition to the photographic art. 

Notwithstanding the great beauty of the drawings which Mr. 
Talbot obtained by the process which he published, the art was 
still far from being perfect. The discovery of a paper highly 
sensitive to light was essentially necessary to the production of 
portraits from the life, and even of accurate pictures of buildin 
and landscapes, in which the lights and shadows are constantly 
changing both from the motion of the sun and of the clouds. Mr. 
Talbot accordingly directed himself anew to this part of his sub- 
ject, and he succeeded beyond his most sanguine expectations. 
He discovered a process by which paper could be made so sensi- 
tive that it was darkened in five or six seeonds when held close 
to a wax candle, and gave impressions of leaves by the light of 
the moon. 

To this most important invention Mr. Talbot gave the name 
of Calotype, which his friends have now changed into the more 
appropriate name of Talbotype, and he secured the exclusive 
privilege of using it by a patent for England, which was sealed on 
the 8th February 1841. The following is the patent process for 
obtaining the negative picture :—Take a sheet of paper with a 
smooth surface and a close and even texture (and without the 
water-mark), and wash ‘one side of it, by means of a soft camel’s- 
hair brush, with a solution composed of 100 grains of crystallized 
nitrate of silver dissolved in 6 oz. of distilled water, having pre- 
viously marked with a cross the side which is to be wads 
When the paper has been dried cautiously at the fire, or spon- 
taneously in the dark, immerse it for afew minutes (two minutes 
at a temperature of 65°,)ina solution of iodide of potassium, consist- 
ing of 500 grains to one pint of distilled water. The paper is then 
to be dipped in water, and then dried by applying blotting paper 
to it lightly, and afterwards — it to the heat of a fire, or 
allowing it to dry spontaneously. ‘The paper thus prepared is 
called iodized paper, and may be kept for any length of time in 
a portfolio not exposed to light. en a sheet of this paper is 
required for use, wash it with the following solution, which we 
shall call No. 1,—take 100 grains of nitrate of silver dissolved in 
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two ounces of distilled water, and add to this one-third of its 
volume of strong acetic acid. Make another solution, No. 2, by 
dissolving crystallized gallic acid in cold distilled water, and then 
mix the two solutions together in equal proportions, and in no 
greater quantity than is required for immediate use, as it will 
not keep long without spoiling. This mixture, called gallo- 
nitrate of silver by the patentee, is then to be spread by a soft 
camel’s-hair brush on the marked side of the iodized paper, and 
after allowing the paper to remain half a minute to absorb the 
solution, it should be dipped in distilled water and dried lightly, 
first with blotting paper, and then by holding the paper at a 
considerable distance from a fire. When dry the paper is fit 
for use, and it is advisable to use it within a few hours. 

The paper thus prepared is highly sensitive to light, and it 
must now be placed in the camera-obscura in order to receive 
on its marked surface a distinct image of the landscape or per- 
son whose picture is required. After remaining in the camera 
from 10 seconds to several minutes, according to the intensity 
of the light, it is taken out of the camera in a dark room. If 
the object has been strongly illuminated, or if the paper has 
been long in the camera, a sensible picture will be seen on the 
paper ; but ifthe time of exposure has been short, or the illumina- 
tion feeble, the paper will “ appear entirely blank.” An invisi- 
ble image, however, is impressed on the paper, and may be ren- 
dered visible by the following process :—‘‘ Take some of the 
gallo-nitrate of silver, and with a soft camel’s-hair brush wash 
the paper all over with this liquid, then hold it before a gentle 
fire, and in a short time the image will begin to appear, and those 
‘ss upon which the light has acted most strongly will become 

rown or black, while the others remain white. The image con- 
tinues to grow more and more distinct for some time, and when it 
becomes sufficiently so the operation must be terminated, and the 
picture fixed. In order to effect this the paper must be dipped, 
first into water, then partly dried by blotting paper, and after- 
wards washed with a solution of bromide of potassium, consisting 
of 100 grains of the salt dissolved in 8 or 10 ounces of water. 
The picture is then finally washed in water and dried as before. 
In place of bromide of potassium a strong solution of common 
salt may be used.” 

By this process we get a negative picture, and from it any 
number of positive pictures may be obtained in the following 
manner :—Dip a sheet of good paper in a solution of common 
salt, consisting of 1 part of a saturated solution to 8 parts of 
water, and dry it first with blotting paper, and then spontane- 
ously. Mark one of its sides, and wash that side with a solution 
of mitrate of silver, which we shall call No. 3, consisting of 80 
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grains of salt to 1 oz. of distilled water. When this paper is 
dry, place it with its marked side uppermost on a flat board or 
surface of any kind, and above it put the negative picture, 
which should be pressed against the nitrated or positive paper by 
means of a glass plate and screws. In the course of 10 or 15 
minutes of a bright sunshine, or of several hours of common 
daylight, a fine positive picture will be found on the paper be- 
neath the negative picture. When this picture has been well 
washed or soaked in water, it is washed over with the solution of 
bromide of potassium already mentioned, or plunged in a strong 
solution of common salt. 

As all the inequalities and imperfections of the paper on which 
a negative picture is formed, are copied on the positive picture 
which it vields, attempts have been made to obtain positive 
pictures by a single process. This was first effected by Dr. 
Fyfe, of King’s College, Aberdeen, and M. Lassaigne of Paris ; 
and Mr. Talbot has included a process of this kind in his speci- 
fication. We have in our possession one of the pictures taken by 
Mr. Talbot by this process; but though it has the advantage of 
giving sharper lines than the double process, it is greatly inferior 
to it, and is not likely ever to come into general use. All the 
copies of pictures which it yields are reversed, and all its por- 
traits and landscapes reversed ; but the principal objections to its 
use are two: It requires such a length of time that portraits 
could not easily be taken by it, and even when we do obtain a 
good picture, we cannot multiply it as in the double process. 

The following is the single process, as contained in Mr. Tal- 
bot’s specification :— 


“ A sheet of calotype paper is exposed to the daylight for a few 
seconds, or until a visible discoloration or browning of its surface 
takes place; then it is to be dipped into a solution of iodide of potas- 
sium, consisting of 500 grains to one pint of water. The visible dis- 
coloration is apparently removed by this immersion ; such, however, 
is not really the case, for if the solution was dipped into a solution of 
gallo-nitrate of silver, it would speedily blacken all over. When the 
paper is removed from the iodide of potassium, it is washed with water, 
and then dried with blotting paper. It is then placed in the camera- 
obscura, and after five or ten minutes it is removed therefrom, and 
washed with gallo-nitrate of silver, and warmed as before directed, 
An image of a positive kind is thereby produced, and represents the 
lights of objects by lights, and the shades by shades, as required.” 


The property of hydriodate of potash, to whiten paper that has 
been darkened by exposure to light, was observed about the 
same time by Mr. Hunt, Dr. Fyfe, Sir J. Herschel, Mr. Tal- 
bot, and M. Lassaigne. Mr. Hunt, in particular, has paid much 
attention to the photographic processes founded upon this pecu- 
liarity of the hydriodate, and has published the results of his 
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inquiries in a very interesting paper, which appeared in the 
Philosophical Magazine for September 1840. He has more re- 
cently resumed the subject in his very valuable and interesting 
volume, entitled, Researches on Light, and has there given an ex- 
planation of the best method of preparing a good sotaggtiaglite 
paper, “ on which, by the united agency of the hydriodate and 
the solar rays, perfect pictures may be produced in the camera or 
otherwise, having their lights pe | shadows correct as in nature.” 
This branch of photography is more curious than useful ; for 
though the pictures may be perfectly fixed, and retain their colour 
as long as they are kept in a portfolio, and but occasionally exposed 
to sun-light, yet, when they are occasionally kept in the light, 
and exposed to the free action of the siietghiats, they gradually 
fade, and in the course of a few weeks not a trace of the picture 
is to be seen. 

Various photographic processes, under various names, such as 
the Cyanotype, the Siderotype, the Chrysotype, the Energia- 
type, the Platinotype, the Aurotype, the Chromatype, the Cata- 
lysotvpe, have been described by different authors; but notwith- 
standing the ingenuity which they display, and the beauty of 
the results which some of them yield, they are all of inferior 
value to the Talbotype, which, though it has been rendered more 
perfect since its first publication, by Mr. Talbot himself, and by 
other philosophers—and is doubtless still susceptible of further im- 
provement—will, we are persuaded, continue to be the favourite 
photographic process, when the sun-pictures are to be received 
on paper. We shall therefore confine ourselves to this valuable 
form of the art, and give our readers some account of the im- 
provements which it has received since Mr. Talbot’s first specifi- 
cation appeared. 

The earliest improvements upon the Calotype process, as given 
in Mr. Talbot’s jirst patent, were made by Mr. Talbot himself, 
who secured his exclusive use of them by a second patent, which 
was sealed on the 1st June, 1843. In order to remove the yel- 
low tint from the negative picture, Mr. Talbot plunges it for 
ten minutes in an almost boiling solution of hyposulphite of soda 
in ten times its weight of water. When washed in warm water 
and dried, the picture is placed upon a hot iron, and wax melted 
into the pores of the paper, to increase its transparency. Mr. 
Talbot also recommends that a warm iron be placed behind 
the calotype paper while in the camera, to increase its sensi- 
bility. In order to simplify the process by dispensing with the 
second wash, Mr. Talbot washes the iodized paper with gallic 
acid, and thus obtains to-gallic paper, which requires only to be 
washed with the solution of nitrate of silver, before it is put 
into the camera. The picture, though generally invisible, rapidly 
developes itself when removed from the camera, requiring no 
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farther care than ultimately to fix it. “ Instead of gallic acid,” 
Mr. Talbot observes, “ sulphate of iron answers the same pur- 
pose perfectly.” He mentions, also, that Tannin, and other sub- 
stances, such as tea, may be substituted for gallic acid, and he 
defines the Calotype and Talbotype process as depending on a 
combination of iodine, silver, and a deoxydizing agent. As a still 
farther simplification of his process, Mr. Talbot washes iodized 
paper with a mixture of 26 parts of a saturated solution of gallic 
acid, and one part of the ordinary solution of nitrate of silver. 
It may then be dried without the fear of spoiling, may be kept a 
little time, and used without further preparation. 

In order to improve photographic drawings, Mr. Talbot keeps 
them twice the usual time in the sun, so that the shadows are 
too dark, and the lights not white. The drawing is then washed, 
and plunged for one or two minutes in a solution of iodide of po- 
tassium, of the strength of 500 grains to a pint of water.* It is 
then washed, and plunged into a hot bath of hyposulphite of soda, 
till the proper tints are obtained. Mr. Talbot also improves his 
positive pictures by wawing them, and placing white or coloured 
paper behind them.t 

Various changes, and some improvements have been made 
upon the processes adopted by Mr. Talbot. Mr. Hunt has given 
us the following account of some of these :— 

“ Mr. Channing of Boston appears to have been the first to publish 
any method by which the calotype process could be simplified. This 
gentleman directs that the paper be washed over with sixty grains of 
crystallized nitrate of silver in one ounce of water, and when dry, with 
a solution of ten grains of the iodide of potassium in one ounce of 
water. It is then to be washed with water, and dried between blott- 
ing papers. It is now fit for use. A paper of a more sensitive kind 
is stated by the same authority, to be prepared by using a mixed solu- 
tion of five grains of the iodide of potassium, and five grains of the 
chloride of sodium in an ounce of water. My own experience ena- 
bles me to say that but little, if any, improvement can be made upon 
these proportions. A much weaker solution of the nitrate may be 
used, and this, on the score of economy, is important. The most 





__ * The removal of every portion of iodine from the negative pictures is essen- 
tially necessary to their giving numerous copies. “ This arises,’ says Mr. Talbot, 
* from the chemical fact, that solar light and a minute portion of iodine, acting to- 
gether (though neither of them separately,) are able to decompose the ozide of 
silver, and form a colourless iodide of the metal.”—FPencil of Nature, No. VI., 
Plate xxiv. 

+ Mr. Talbot has included in his second patent, a method of Photographic print- 
ing, and of Photographic publication. Letters are cut out of a transparent page 
and sorted, they are then put up in words, cemented and copied photographically ; 
and in Photographic publication he makes good negative drawings on papers pre- 
pared with salt (3 or 4 oz. to 1 gallon of water) and the ammonio nitrate of silver, 
(50 grains of nitrate to 1 oz. of water, ammonia being added to form a precipitate, 
and redissolving the same, leaving the solution clear), and having fixed them he 
takes positive drawings from the negative copies as usual. 
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satisfactory preparations which I have yet employed are the bromide 
of silver, formed by washing paper first with a solution of silver, as 
above, and then with a solution of twenty grains of the bromide of 
potassium in one ounce of water; and, as I have before stated, the 
formobenzoate of ammonia and silver, formed by washing the paper 
first with the formobenzoate, in the proportion of fifteen grains of the 
salt to one ounce of water, and then with the nitrate of silver, as 
above. In good sunshine an edifice may be beautifully copied by 
either of the two last processes in a minute, and by the others in 
about two minutes. ‘To preserve these pictures of a clear white, it is 
advisable that they should be soaked in water for a minute, previously 
to the application of the gallic acid. 

“« Dr. Ryan has shown the necessity of some care in the use of the 
iodide of potassium, into a solution of which Mr. Talbot recommends 
the nitrated paper to be placed for a few minutes. If the paper is left 
too long in such a solution, the iodide of silver will be dissolved, that 
salt being soluble in an excess of iodide of potassium. Simply pass- 
ing the paper through the solution appears to answer every purpose 
effectually. Mr. Collen has modified Mr. Talbot’s process, by brush- 
ing over the paper with a weak solution of the ammonio-nitrate of 
silver, and in using the same solution in combination with the gallic 
acid, instead of the nitrate of silver. It does not, however, appear to 
me that any advantage is gained by this mode of proceeding. A care- 
ful adjustment of the best proportions of the ingredients recommended 
by Mr. Fox Talbot, will be found to afford better results in a shorter 
time.”—Researches, §c., pp. 66-68. 


Instead of dipping the sensitive paper in distilled water, after 
it has been washed with the strong solution, No. 1, Dr. Adam- 
son of St. Andrews has avoided this by weakening that solu- 
tion with four times its bulk of distilled water, and taking off the 
superfluous moisture by blotting paper.* 

Among the improvements of the Talbotype we may enume- 
rate the introduction of sulphate of iron in place of gallic acid. 
This improvement we owe to Mr. Hunt, who published an ac- 
count of his process in the Atheneum for June and July 1844, 
under the name of the Energiatype, which consisted in using 
nitrate of silver and succinic acid, and in developing the picture 
by protosulphate of iron. At the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at York in 1845, Mr. Hunt exhibited, under the name of 
Ferrotypes, pictures produced by using every salt of silver, and de- 
veloped by von. At the same meeting Dr. Woods of Parsons- 
town communicated another photograhic process, under the 
name of Electrolysotype, (afterwards changed to Catalysotype,) 
in which ioduret of tron was substituted for iodide of potassium, 
and which he states to have all the beauty and quickness of the 





* Mr. W. Furlong prepared his iodized paper by simply washing the paper in a 
solution of iodide of silver, in a strong solution of iodide of potassium, and thus 
produced very fine Talbotypes, 
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Calotype, without a tenth of its trouble and very little of its 
uncertainty. In this process the paper is steeped in water to 
which hydrochloric acid has been added, in the proportion of two 
drops to three ounces. When well wet it is washed over with a 
mixture of the syrup of ioduret of iron half a drachm, water 24 
drachms, tincture of iodine 1 drop. When this was imbibed and 
the paper dried lightly with bibulous paper, and removed to a 
dark room, it was next washed over evenly by a camel’s-hair 
brush with a solution of nitrate of silver, 10 grains to the ounce 
of distilled water. “The paper,” says Dr. Woods, “is now 
ready for the camera. The sooner it is used the better, as when 
the ingredients are not rightly mixed, it is liable to spoil by keep- 
ing. The time I generally allow the paper to be exposed in the 
camera varies from two to thirty seconds ; in clear weather with- 
out sunshine the medium is about fifteen seconds. For portraits 
out of doors, in the shade on a clear day, the time for sitting is 
from ten to fifteen seconds.” When the paper is taken from the 
camera the picture is visible, but in the dark it is gradually de- 
veloped. Dr. Woods recommends for fixing it bromide of potas- 
sium 15 or 20 grains to the ounce of water, or iodide of potas- 
stum 5 grains to the ounce. The picture is then to be well 
washed as usual. Having discovered some imperfections in this 
process, Dr. Woods found the following proportions to give very 
fine negative pictures. Mix syrup of toduret of iron and distil- 
led water each 2 drachms, and tincture of iodine 10 or 12 drops. 
Brush over the paper with the solution, and after a few minutes, 
having dried it with blotting paper, wash it over in the dark, be- 
fore exposure in the camera, with a solution of 1 drachm of ni- 
trate of silver in 1 ounce of pure water. This process gives a 
darker picture than the original one, and it requires no previous 
steeping in an acid solution. If the picture should blacken in 
the dark, too much caustic has been used ; if it remains yellow, 
or is speckled with yellow spots, too much iodine ; and if marked 
with black spots, too much iron.* 

A new photographic process of very high pretensions has been 
recently submitted to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and pub- 
lished in the Comptes Rendus for July 1847. It has since been 
reprinted in a separate pamphlet, with notes by M. Lerebours, and 





* In using the protosulphate of iron, M. Claudet found the following process to 
be the best. Wash Mr. Talbot’s iodized paper with a solution of the protosulphate 
of iron, 30 grains to 1 ounce of water, and 2 drachms of acetic acid. After this 
wash with nitrate of silver, 50 grains to the ounce, and when the picture is taken, 
develop it by the same solution of sulphate of iron, and fix with the hyposulphite 
of soda.—The following is another form of the process. Wash the iodized paper 
in a mixture consisting of one part of Glacial acetic acid to seren parts of a solution 
of nitrate of silver, 50 grains to an ounce of water. Blot with bibulous paper, ex- 
pose in the camera, and develop the picture with a solution of sulphate of iron, 20 
grains to 1 ounce, 6 parts, and 2 parts of Glacial acetic acid. Finally, wash in wa- 
ter, and fix with a saturated solution of hyposulphite of soda. 
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has thus apparently received the approbation of the Academy, and 
of its eminent annotator, as a new art. The author of the pro- 
cess, M. Blanquart-Evrard, places a sheet of fine letter paper on 
the surface of a solution of 1 grain of nitrate of silver to 30 grains 
of distilled water. After remaining a minute on this bath, it is 
taken out by one of its angles, and the excess of fluid allowed to 
drop from it. It is then dried slowly upon any smooth sur- 
face, such as a board, or an inclined piece of paste-board. It 
is then plunged entirely for one and a half or two minutes in a 
solution of 25 parts of iodide of potassium, 1 part of bromine, and 
560 parts of distilled water. It is then taken out by two corners, 
washed well in distilled water, and suspended on a horizontal 
string by one of its corners till it is dry. The fluids employed 
may be collected into bottles, covered with black paper, for fu- 
ture use, and the paper or papers thus made may be kept for 
months in a portfolio. In order to take a photograph, pour upon 
a glass plate well levelled, some drops of a solution of 6 grains of 
nitrate of silver, 32 of distilled water, and 11 of acetic acid; and 
after it has stood an hour, add other 32 grains of distilled water. 
Place upon this fluid surface the side of the paper which was laid 
upon the first solution of nitrate of silver, and stretch the paper 
so as to imbibe throughout its substance the new solution, and 
adhere perfectly to the glass without any interposed bubbles of air. 
When this is done, cover it with several leaves* of very clean 
paper, previously dipped in distilled water. Upon these sheets of 
soaked paper, place another plate of glass of the same size as the 
first, and press them strongly together till they form one mass. 
The lower or sensitive surface is then exposed as usual in the ca- 
mera, and after the paper has received the impression of the object, 
it is to be taken out of the frame, placed upon a wetted plate of 
glass or porcelain, with its sensitive side uppermost, and a satu- 
rated solution of gallic acid poured upon it. The picture will 
instantly appear, and the acid may remain upon it till all the de- 
tails are brought out. The picture must then be washed to re- 
move the gallic acid, and then fixed by pouring upon it a solu- 
sion of 1 part of bromide of potash, in 40 parts of distilled water, 
which must remain upon it a quarter of an hour. It is then to 
be well washed, and when perfectly dried it is rendered more tans- 
parent by scraping upon its surface a quantity of bees’ wax, and: 
melting it with a hot iron, several sheets of paper being inter- 
posed. Mr. Evrard’s process for taking positive portraits from 
this negative picture differs in no respect from that of Ms. Tal- 
bot, excepting that in salting the paper for two or three minutes 
in a mixture of 3 parts of a saturated solution of salt, with 16 
parts of distilled water, (which we think too strong,) he places 


* One leaf will be sufficient if it is thick enough, 
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merely the surface upon the mixture. After being well dried 
by blotting paper, the same surface is to be immediately placed 
upon a station of 1 part of nitrate of silver and 5 parts of dis- 
tilled water. It is then dried and ready for use. 

We have thus given minutely the process of M. Blanquart- 
Evrard, which we are persuaded all our readers will regard 
as an indefensible plagiarism of Mr. Talbot’s process. The solu- 
tions are all the same, with the trifling variation in the proportions 
of the ingredients, if we except the one part of bromide of potas- 
sium oe in the negative process, The methods, too, are the same, 
with this difference merely, that the paper is laid upon the solu- 
tions, in place of being brushed over with them, and the comple- 
tion of the negative by waxing it, and the interposition of a plate 
of glass in front of the paper in the camera, are also Mr, Talbot’s 
inventions. Mr. Talbot’s name is never once mentioned, and the 
unlearned reader would doubtless suppose, that M. Blanquart- 
Evrard was the discoverer of the Talbotype! He speaks, indeed, 
of the multiplication of processes to infinity, by a great number of 
savans, but he mentions no individual, and affirms that, owing 
to the absence of principle in the preparation of the paper, all their 
attempts have been fruitless ! ! 

Such is a brief account of the various processes which have 
been regarded as iraprovements on the Talbotype. We cannot, 
from our own experience, venture to say that they are all inferior 
to the original process of Mr. Talbot, or that they contain no 
important additior s to the chemical agents which he employs, or to 
the methods of manipulation which he used ; but we can positively 
affirm, without the fear of contradiction, that the fine pictures 
executed by Mr. Talbot himself, which have been chiefly taken 
from works of art, public buildings, and landscape scenes, and the 
portraits executed in Scotland, by Messrs. Adamson and Hill, and 
several private individuals, and in London by Mr. Collen, have 
not been surpassed, and we believe scarcely equalled, by those of 
any other persons who have employed processes different from 
that of Mr. Talbot. In referring for a proof of this to the differ- 
ent numbers of the Pencil of Nature, published by Mr. Talbot, 
in which the plates are impressed by the agency of light alone, 
without any aid whatever from the artist’s pencil, we cannot 
withhold our admiration of the genius and patience with which 
he has overcome difficulties which many of his friends thought to 
be unsurmountable in the production of such a work. The large 
volumes of Talbotypes ublished by Messrs. Adamson and Hill, 
at the price of £40 or £50 each, and now in the possession of one 
or two of the most distinguished artists in London, evince also 
the perfection of Mr. Talbot's process, while the beautiful Tal- 
botype miniatures of Mr. Henry Collen, touched up and im- 
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proved by that eminent artist, show how much is yet to be accom- 
plished by the application of artistic skill to the original produc- 
tions of the solar pencil. 

In treating of an art so beautiful and enchanting as the Talbo- 
type undoubtedly is, we are unwilling to speak of its defects. In 
the delineation of fixed objects we consider it as nearly perfect—and 
it is to such objects that Mr. Talbot himself has applied it; but 
when it is employed to take portraits, particularly those of children 
and females, it invariably presents us with unsatisfactory results. 
Even if the sitter were motionless, the picture, though perfect in 
its outlines, would still fail to represent the delicate eee and 
shades of the human countenance. This defect is so great, as to 
deter many persons from sitting for their portraits ; for when the 
other defects, arising from the unsteadiness of the sitter, and the 
painful expression which arises from exposure to strong light, 
are added to the picture, it is often a hideous likeness, even when 
female beauty has submitted to its martyrdom. This defect arises, 
to a certain extent, from the rough grain, so to speak, of the 
paper, and also to its imperfect transparency—for in the positive 

icture every imperfection of the paper is copied, and every 
uminous point re-appears as a black one—so that the positive 
picture has the appearance of being stippled, as it were, with grains 
of sand, which give a painful coarseness to the human face. 

Some attempts have been made, and not without success, to 
remedy these imperfections. Mr. Talbot himself, in his second 
patent, proposes to improve the positive = by waxing 
them, and placing white or coloured paper behind them. Sir David 
Brewster, who has made many experiments on this branch of the 
art, recommends soaking them with varnish or oils ; but in order 
to bring out the full effect of this application, he places the nega- 
tive picture on the wrong or unnitrated side of the paper which is 
to receive the positive, and he exposes it twice or thrice the usual 
time to the sun’slight. When the negative is removed, the posi- 
tive picture, seen by reflected light, is of an unsatisfactory grey 
colour; but when looked at by transmitted light, it is a strong and 

werful picture, the silver having been drawn by the action of 
light from the nitrated side into the interior or substance of the 
paper, in which the picture is actually formed. After being fixed, 
and well dried, the picture is now to be made transparent with 
certain varnishes or oils ; and when it has imbibed these varnishes 
or oils equally, the grey colour of the surface disappears, and 
the interior picture is seen as if it were on the surface, with its 
natural harshness singularly softened. When the picture is 
placed upon a sheet of white paper, its softened tints appear to 
great advantage, and it loses all resemblance to an ordinary sun- 
picture. It is, as it were, a solid picture; each atom of silver 
with which it is depicted being seen through a certain thickness 
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of thetranslucent paper, and therefore, from that cause, grvatly suft- 
ened.* Pictures thus formed, may, like the waxed positives of 
Mr. Talbot, be improved, or rather varied, in their character, by 
placing coloured paper behind them ; but the transparent con«i- 
tion of the paper has enabled Sir David Brewster to give to 
these pictures all the effect of colouring without touching the 
— itself. To do this accurately, it was necessary to place 
ehind the principal picture a very faint copy of the same picture 
so as to coincide with it with mathematical accuracy. An accom- 
plished photographer had, for a different purpose, endeavoured, 
without success, to obtain on the same folded sheet of paper two 
perfectly coincident negatives, and it was after learning from him 
his failure that Sir David Brewster was led to the following me- 
thod of effecting it :—Take a quarto sheet of paper, and let it be 
required to place upon the inner sides of it, A, A’, (when it is 
folded into two octavo leaves,) two perfectly coincident negatives 
from an octavo positive, whose face or right side we may desig- 
nate by P, and its back by Q. Having immersed the paper A, A’ 
in the nitrate solution, and dried it, place the octavo positive 
within it, as if it were a third leaf, and attach it with gum-water 
by a slender paper hinge at its upper and lower edge. Turn the 
face P of the positive upon the side A of the paper A A’, havin 
protected the other face from the sun’s light by a sheet of black 
paper; place a glass ge above it, and take a picture from the 
positive P Q, upon the side A. Take off the glass plate care- 
fully, remove the black paper from A, and turn round the posi- 
tive P Q, till its back is upon the other face A’ of the nitrated 
paper, and its face P uppermost, and exposed to the sun. Pro- 
tect the negative picture already formed upon A’, by covering it 
with the black paper; place the glass plate over the whole, and 
take another picture upon A’ by exposing the face P of the posi- 
tive to the sun. When it is finished, and taken out of the glass 
frame, wash it, and fix it in the usual manner. The result will 
be two perfectly coincident negatives, one on the face A, and the 





* Thick paper, or thin Bristol board, may be advantageously used, and soaked 
in the solution of the nitrate, or ammonia-nitrate of silver. If, instead of immers- 
ing the paper in the solution, we first nitrate one side, A, of the paper, and after- 
wards the other side, B, the nitrate of silver passes from B to A in drying, so that 
a picture taken on the side B is grey, exactly like one taken on the wrong side B, 
when A alone is nitrated. When the paper has been soaked in the nitrate solu- 
tion, it is almost impossible to get an equally strong picture on both sides of it. 
The action of the light on cne side draws the nitrate from the other. 

The process above described, admits of several useful variations. We may take a 
reversed picture on the nitratcd side, by laying the negative upon its back, and 
after it is varnished, the reversed side may be placed upon white paper, so that 
the picture is softened by passing through the whole thickness of the paper, The 
fame process may be adopted upon payer sci.ked in the nitrate, 
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other on A’. By placing nitrated paper between the two leaves 
A and A’, and exposing both to the sun by placing them between 
two plates of glass, and making them revolve by the untwisting 
of a cord, or otherwise exposing them equally to the sun’s light, 
a fine positive picture will be formed on both sides, and through- 
out the mass of the positive paper. By the same process, muta- 
tis mutandis, or by means of a double negative, two coincident 
positives may be formed on the same sheet of paper, the one 
strong to form the positive, and the other very faint to receive 
the colours, which, when the two are pressed together with glass 
in front, will shine through the principal positive with a very 
fine effect. If we use a double negative to produce the double 
email it may be done by taking a sheet for the double positive 
onger than the sheet containing the double negative, making a 
slit along the line of folding, and bringing through that slit the 
second leaf of the double negative. 

Another method, which may be combined with the pre- 
ceding, of producing very soft and agreeable positive pictures, 
has been successfully used by Sir David Brewster. He places be- 
tween the negative and the nitrated paper one, two, or even three 
sheets of fine letter paper, and he sometimes places the back of 
the negative upon the nitrated paper, which gives a reverse por- 
trait. In all these cases, the light which passes through the white 

rtions or through bright specks in the negative has diffused 
itself before it reaches the nitrated paper; and in place of pro- 
ducing sharp black points and lines, it gives a penumbral shad- 
ing of great softness and beauty. If a thin sheet of glass is inter- 
posed between the negative and the nitrated paper, a picture is 
obtained, which, like the oil paintings of some good masters, pro- 
duces its effect only at a distance, the lines of the picture being ill- 
defined and shadowy, when we view the picture closely. This 
method of interposing sheets of paper, &c., between the negative 
and the nitrated surface, protects the negatives from injury, and 
prevents the positives from being entirely blackened or over- 
sunned by too long exposure. It is of special advantage when 
we use waxed negatives. 


Having thus given our readers some account of the Talbotype, 
and of the art of taking sun pictures upon paper, an invention 
wholly English, and wholly due to the genius of Mr. Talbot, we 
shall now proceed to give a similar account of the Daguerreotype, 
an invention wholly French, and the most important improve- 
ments upon which we owe to French artists and French philoso- 

ers. 

In the year 1814, M. Nicephorus Niepcé of Chalons sur Saone, 
had directed his attention to Heliography, as he called it, or to the 
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subject of fixing the pictures in the camera-obscura by the agency 
of light. He had discovered the remarkable property which 
light possesses of either solidifying, or of diminishing the solu- 
bility of certain resinous substances, according to the duration 
or intensity of its action, and he was thus led to the following 
heliographic process :— 


T fill a wine-glass half full with pulverized asphaltum. I pour 
upon it, drop by drop, the essential oil of lavender, till the bitumen 
ean absorb no more. I afterwards add as much more of the essential 
oil as will cause the whole to stand about three lines above the mix- 
ture, which is then covered and submitted to a gentle heat, until the 
essential oil is fully impregnated with the colouring matter of the bi- 
tumen. If this varnish is not of the required consistency, it is to be 
allowed to evaporate slowly, without heat, in a shallow dish, care be- 
ing taken to protect it from moisture, by which it is injurzd, and at 
last decomposed. A tablet of plated silver is to be highly polished, 
on which a thin coating of the varnish is to be applied cold, with a 
light roll of very soft skin; this will impart to it a fine vermillion 
colour, and cover it with a very thin and equal coating. The plate is 
then placed upon heated iron, which is wrapped round with several 
folds of paper, from which, by this means, all moisture has been pre- 
viously expelled. When the varnish has ceased to simmer, the plate 
is withdrawn from the heat, and left to cool and dry in a gentle tem- 
perature, and protected from a damp atmosphere. 

“The plate thus prepared may be immediately submitted to the 
action of the luminous fluid, in the focus of the camera. But even 
after having been thus exposed a length of time sufficient for receiving 
the impressions of external objects, nothing is apparent to show that 
these impressions exist. The forms of the future picture remain still 
invisible. The next operation, then, is to disengage the shrouded 
imagery, and this is accompliszed by a solvent.” 


This solvent consists of a mixture of one part by volume of the 
essential oil of lavender, and ten of oil of white petroleum. A 
vessel being procured of a sufficient size, enough of this solvent 
to cover the plate is poured into it. 


“Into this liquid the tablet is plunged, and the operator, observing 
it by reflected light, begins to perceive the images of the objects to 
which it had been exposed gradually unfolding their forms, though 
still veiled by the supernatant fluid, continually becoming darker from 
saturation with varnish. The plate is then lifted out, and held in a 
vertical position till as much as possible of the solvent has been al- 


lowed to drop away.” 


The silver ~~ is now carefully washed, by being placed upon 
an inclined plane, over which a stream of water is made to run, 
in order to clear away the remaining solvent that may adhere to 
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the varnish. In this process the light has solidified the varnish, 
and the parts upon which the shadows fell being more soluble, 
will be more acted upon by the solvent. On the recommenda- 
tion of Daguerre, Niepcé substituted Jodine for his varnish, and 
Daguerre improved the process by —_ the resin of the essen- 
tial oil of lavender, dissolved in alcohol, and by exposing the 
silver plate to the vapour of petroleum instead of washing it with 
the oil of lavender and toe wos solvent. The substitution of a 
film of iodine for a varnish, which failed in the hands of Niepcé, 
became the foundation of Daguerre’s success, and having once ob- 
tained a material so sensitive to the action of light, the French 
artist overcame all the other difficulties with which he had been 
surrounded. 

While occupied with these interesting researches, M. N nae 
died in 1833, and on the 14th June 1837 his son, M. Joseph Isi- 
dore Niepcé, entered into a new agreement with M. Daguerre, 
that they should carry on their heliographic inquiries for their 
mutual benefit, and that the process should bear the name of 
Daguerre as its sole inventor. M. Niepcé pursued his father’s 
in without making any essential improvement upon it, while 

aguerre brought his own to such perfection that the old process 
was entirely abandoned. The discovery of Daguerre was an- 
nounced in 1839, and the extreme beauty of the pictures he ex- 
hibited at once surprised and delighted the scientific world. M. 
Arago, whose great discoveries on light entitled him to the con- 
fidence of the inventor, was intrusted with Daguerre’s secret, and 
with that devotion to science, and to the interests of its culti- 
vators, which we desire to see more frequent among philosophers, 
he resolved that while France had is beer of so great a dis- 
covery, it should also have the higher glory of rewarding and 
honouring the discoverer, and of making it a present to the whole 
civilized world. With theseobjectsin view hepersuaded the French 
Government to give Daguerre an annual pension of 6000 francs, 
(£500,) and Niepeé a pension of 4000 francs, (£333.)* The bill 
received the unanimous assent of both Chambers, and was signed 
by the King on the 15th June 1839. 

While science continues to interest and confer benefits on our 
species, the noble liberality of the French Government will never 
be forgotten ; but though a grateful posterity may feel and ex- 
cae Its gratitude, it will launch it fiercest invectives against the 
aws and legislature of England, for having wrested from its sub- 





* Daguerre himself proposed a reward of 8000 francs, to be equally divided 
between him and Niepeé. The Government assented ; but on the ground of Da- 
guerre’s having agreed also to publish his secret of Dioramic painting, his pension 
was raised to 6000 francs. 
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jects the high privilege purchased for them by France, and will 
reprobate the conduct of those interested men who have bartered 
for gold the rights and immunities of British genius. When 
the Daguerrian bill received the Royal signature, Daguerre 
and Niepcé were the sole possessors of the secret which they 
had sold for the benefit of the whole world. The artists and men 
of science in England anticipated with delight the disclosure of 
the new art, but what was their surprise to find that MM. Da- 
guerre and Niepcé had actually disposed of their invention to 

arties in England, just in time to enable these parties to secure 

y patent the exclusive privilege of using it. Mr. Pye, a well- 
known English artist, had the manliness to remonstrate with M. 
Daguerre, who, with an effrontery unparalleled, did not scruple 
to repudiate the declaration made by his friend and benefactor 
M. Arago, that “ France had adopted the discovery, and that 
from the first moment she had cherished a pride in liberally be- 
stowing it a gift to THE WHOLE WORLD.” “If you will take the 
trouble,” replies Daguerre, “ to read attentively the articles of 
agreement between me and the French Government, you will 
see that the process has been sold, not to the civilized world, but 
to the Government of France, for the benefit of MY FELLOW- 
COUNTRYMEN!” “ From the first,” says M. Arago, “ Daguerre 
perceived that the payment of a stipulated sum might give to the 
transaction the base character of a sale ;” and yet, after receiving 
£500 per annum, and the reversion of one-half of this sum to his 
widow, he does sell, for some paltry equivalent, the right which 
France had given to every British subject ;—and that right has 
been for eight years protected by the Great Seal of England. 
Some public-spirited individuals opposed the issue of letters 
patent before Sir Thomas Wilde, then Her Majesty’s Solicitor- 
General; but their opposition was in vain. The scientific arts of 
England found no sympatliy among the Officers of the Crown, 
and a patent was granted to Mr. Miles Berry for a communication 
from a certain foreigner residing abroad. That communication 
was the Daguerreotype process, and that foreigner—we blush to 
record it—was Daguerre! It is with peculiar satisfaction, how- 
ever, that we inform our readers, that the same Sir Thomas 
Wilde, in the capacity of a Judge, has within these few days 
concurred in the decision of a Jury to set aside the patent. The 
specification declared it to be indispensable that, just before the 
moment of using the plate in the camera, the silver plate should 
be rubbed lightly with pumice and some nitric acid, whereas, as 
sworn by the witnesses for the defendant, and as well known to 
every Daguerreotypist, the operation, lasting from ten to thirty 
minutes, of putting the coating of iodine on the plate, must follow 
the application of the acid, and precede the introduction of the 
plates into the camera. 
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Having thus submitted to our readers these historical details, we 
shall now endeavour to give a very abridged account of the process 
of the Daguerreotype, as practised and published by its inventor. 
A plate of silvered copper about the thickness of a shilling, having 
been well cleaned and polished by rubbing it with a pledget of 
cotton, fine pumice powder, and dilute nitric acid, is then exposed 
to the heat of a spirit-lamp placed below it till a strong white 
coating is formed on the polished surface of the silver. When 
the plate has been cooled suddenly on a cold slab of metal or of 
stone, the white coating must be removed by again polishing it 
several times with dry pumice and cotton, and also three times 
more with the dilute nitric acid and pumice powder. The silver 

late being thus carefully cleaned, is now placed in a box contain- 
ing iodine, till it is seen, by the light of a candle, to be covered 
with a golden yellow film of that volatile body. The colour of the 
plate must neither be pale yellow nor purple yellow, but of an in- 
termediate tint of a gold colour. It is then placed in the camera, 
care being taken to keep it from light, till a distinct picture of the 
landscape is formed upon the iodized surface. After remaining 
in the camera from five minutes to half-an-hour, a period depend- 
ing on the intensity of the light, the plate is removed from the 
camera to a metallic box containing in a cup at least 3 oz. of 
mercury. A spirit-lamp placed below the cup of mercury throws 
off the mercurial vapour, and in proportion as this vapour deposits 
itself on the parts of the plate which have been acted upon by the 
light, in the same proportion is the picture disengaged, as it were, 
or developed on the surface of the plate by the adhesion of the 
white mercurial vapour to the different parts which had been 
impressed with the light, the lights of the picture being drawn or 
put in, as it were, by the vapour. As soon as the picture appears 
complete, the plate is placed in a vessel or square trough of sheet 
copper, containing either a saturated solution of common salt, or 
a weak solution of hyposulphite of soda. The coating of iodine 
will thus be dissolved, a result which will be obtained when the 
yellow colour has qnite disappeared, and we have only to pour 
over it distilled water, hot but not boiling. The drops of water 
which remain on the plate must be removed by blowing upon 
them. The picture thus finished is then preserved from dust by 
placing it in a square of strong pasteboard and covering it with 
glass ; and if the operation has been successfully performed, we 
shall have a picture almost as perfect in its details as that in the 
camera-obscura itself, though without any of the colours of 
nature. The palette of the sun contains only a single colour, 
and that is white. The shades in its picture are fn, 2 by the 
black polish of the metallic surface. {hen this specular surface 
reflects a luminous object, the white vapour of the mercury ap- 
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pears in shade, and we thus obtain from the Daguerreotype plate 
either a positive or a negative picture, according to the light in 
which it is viewed. 

If we judge of an art by the beauty of its productions, we can 
scarcely deny that the Daguerreotype, as applied to landscapes 
and inanimate objects, came almost perfect trom the hands of its 
inventor. The time of exposure in the camera was too long to 
make it applicable to the Siocon of living objects ; and though 
M. Arago remarked, “that a very slight advance beyond his pre- 
sent progress will enable M. Daguerre to apply his processes to 
the execution of portraits from life,” yet the acceleration of the 
process, and the successful delineation of the human form, were 
effected by the genius of other artists. The first portrait from 
life taken by the Daguerreotype was taken on the 6th October 
1839, by Mr. Walcott of New York, upon a plate about the size 
of a sixpence, now in the possession of Mr. Johnson of that city, 
and portraits were afterwards taken by Messrs. Draper, Mapes, 
Johnson, and others. 

The art of taking portraits has been particularly studied, and 
brought to a high degree of perfection, by M. A. Claudet, who 
was the first person who discovered, in the beginning of May 
1841, an easy and sure method of accelerating the action of light 
upon the film of iodine, and thus greatly shortening the process. 
M. Edmund Becquerel had, indeed, shown that one-half of the 
spectrum, viz., the blue and violet half, had alone the power of 
exciting the iodine, in forming the picture, and that the other 
half, though destitute of the power of excitation, had the property 
of continuing the action of the blue and violet rays after they 
had produced a slight effect. Hence he shortened the time of 
sitting for a portrait, by keeping it in the camera for a very short 
time, and completing the action by making the sun’s light 
pass through a red glass, and shine upon the ey for a few 
minutes. ‘This process, however, was not suited to the profes- 
sional artist, and we believe is not now practised. M. Claudet’s 
invention could not fail to supersede it. He discovered that the 
sensitiveness of the iodized plate was increased in a very remark- 
able degree by the action of the chloride of todine or bromine, and 
when the plate, before it had acquired the appearance of a yellow 
tint, was held, for about two seconds, over the mouth of a bottle 
containing either of these chlorides, the vapour spread itself over 
the iodine film, which soon acquired the proper yellow colour 
when placed in the iodine box. Various methods of applying 
these accelerating substances, have been employed. M. P izeau 
exposes the iodized plate for a few seconds to a very dilute 
solution of bromine in water, while others fill a vase with the 
vapour of bromine and chlorine by means of a syringe, which 
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shall just contain as much vapour as will coat the plate. The 
accelerating power of the Iodine or Bromine vapour was so 
great, that M. Claudet obtained with it pictures in ten seconds, 
which would have required four or five minutes by the original 
preparation of Daguerre. A new and very ingenious method 
of giving sensibility to the iodized plate, has been recently 
proposed by Mr. Bingham. In order to avoid the use of 
water for dissolving the bromine, he combines bromine with 
-hydrate of lime, and forms a sort of bromide of lime. This 
may be done by allowing bromine vapour to act upon hydrate 
of lime for some hours, or more conveniently by placing 
some of the hydrate at the bottom of a flask, and then putting 
some of the bromine into a glass capsule, supported a little 
above the lime, the lower part of the flask being placed in water 
of the temperature of about 50°. The lime gradually becomes 
scarlet, like the red iodide of mercury. By slightly colouring 
the silver plate with the chloro-iodide, and then exposing it for a 
proper time over the bromide of lime, Mr. Bingham says that 
pictures may be obtained in a fraction of a second, even late in the 
afternoon! The accelerating American mixture, prepared by Mr. 
Walcott, viz., chlorine combined with bromine, and the Hun- 
garian mixture of M. Guerin, which is a compound of bromine, 
chlorine, and iodine may be obtained in the solid state by a com- 
bination with lime, like the bromine colour; but Mr. Bingham : 
greatly prefers the pure bromide of lime as the quickest ac- 
celerator yet known.* 

Soon after M. Claudet’s discovery of the accelerating pro- 
perty: of the chlorides of iodine and bromine, M. Gaudin of 
Paris tried the bromide of iodine without chlorine, and this 
compound is now generally employed by photographers as high- 
ly sensitive, and producing the very best results. When this 
compound of iodine and bromine is correctly prepared, it is of 
little consequence whether the plate be exposed a shorter or a 
longer time to its vapour, which is not the case when they are 
applied separately. With the bromide of iodine the two ingre- 
dients evaporate in due proportion, and provided neither of 
them be in excess on the M so the coating will possess its 
highest degree of sensibility. 

The following accelerating solution, which has been kindly 
communicated to us by its author, Dr. Karsten of Berlin, not 
only imparts a high degree of sensitiveness to the iodine film, 
but gives a fine colour to the picture. Make a saturated solu- 





* See London and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine, October 1846," vol. 
xxix., p. 287. 
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tion of bromine, on equal parts of fuming nitric and muriatic 
acids, and then add as much iodine as the solution will dissolve. 
As the iodine enables the liquid to dissolve more bromine, add 
as much more as it will dissolve. After this addition it will dis- 
solve more iodine, and so on, till the solution is completely sa- 
turated with both these bodies. In this concentrated solution the 
bromine and iodine are so combined, as to be nearly without 
smell. To one part of this solution, add one-hundred parts, or there- 
ubouts, of distilled water, till the liquid has the colour of rum, 
when it will be ready for use. Having iodized the plate to a 
vose colour, expose it to the vapours of the above liquid, till it 
assumes a violet colour, and it will be ready to be placed in the 
camera. 

Notwithstanding the great degree of sensitiveness to light, 
which the iodized plate receives from these accelerating sub- 
stances, they have not yet enabled the photographer to carry on 
his pursuits with artificial light. Dr. Draper indeed obtained 
an imperfect picture of the moon by the-aid of a lens and a 
heliostate in half-an-hour, upon an iodized plate. In fifteen seconds 
the flame of a gas-light gave a distinct stain to his plate, when 
held close to it, and in one minute the impression was strong. 
A gas-lamp gave a good representation of a figure on a magic 
lantern’s slide, and with Drummond’s light, and the Pea light 
of the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe, he obtained the same result. Mr. 
Talbot has found that his sensitive paper darkened when held 
for five or six seconds close to a wax candle, and it was so dis- 
tinctly acted upon by the light of the moon, that he took impres- 
sions of leaves upon it by moonlight. In 1841, Mr. Goddard, ob- 
tained images of busts by gas-light, and by the oxyhydrogen light. 
Mr. Hunt made similar experiments, and M. Claudet took por- 
traits from nature by the oxyhydrogen light in fifteen or twenty 
seconds, with an object-glass of short focus; and his own portrait 
thus taken, was publicly exhibited. He obtained also impres- 
sions of black lace by the light of the full moon in two minutes, 
and even by the light of the stars in fifteen minutes. He likewise 
obtained an image of the moon in his camera in four seconds, in 
which the shadowed parts of the disc were visible, and in about the 
same time the image of an alabaster figure by the light of a can- 
dle in fifteen minutes, and a similar image by an Argand lamp 
in five minutes. Mr. Kilburn has more recently obtained well- 
detined photographic impressions by the light of a common dip 
candle in ten minutes, by the smallest fish-tail burner of coal gas 
in three minutes, and by an oil lamp (a solar one,) in the same 
time. 

Next in importance to the acceleration of the photographic 
process is the perfection of the image which is thrown upon the 
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iodized plate—not of the visible image which is received and 
seen on the ground glass, but of the invisible image formed by 
the photogenic rays. M. Claudet has paid much attention to 
this subject, and has placed it beyond a doubt that the non- 
coincidence of the luminous and the photogenic focus, was the 
cause of the many failures which take place. With cameras of 
single lenses, the photogenic focus is always more distant than 
the luminous focus; but M. Claudet found, that with some 
achromatic cameras, in which the coincidence should have been 
nearly effected, the photogenic focus was nearer the lens than 
the luminous focus. This unlooked-for result he ascertained to 
be owing to an overcorrection of the chromatic aberration of the 
less refrangible rays, and he found this “ to be generally the 
case with object-glasses in which, by the excess of the dispersive 
power of the concave glass, or the irrationality of that dispersion, 
the extreme rays of the most refrangible part of the spectrum 
are, during the second refraction, diverged in a greater propor- 
tion than they have been converged by the refraction of the 
convex lens; and these rays being nearly invisible, do not affect 
the achromatism of the luminous rays.” M. Claudet, there- 
fore; recommends that the rays of the photogenic spectrum 
should be united in one focus, even at the sacrifice of the achro- 
matism of the more refrangible rays. As the photogenic focus, 
however, will change its place with the colour and intensity of 
the light; and with the distance of the object, the photographer 
should determine experimentally its position in relation to these 
varying influences. 

In many of the early Daguerreotypes the pictures were re- 
versed—that is, the right side of the picture was the left side of 
the landscape; but this intolerable evil, which does not take 
place in the Talbotype, was soon corrected—in some cases by re- 
flexion from a glass or metallic mirror, and in others by a 

rism, which is decidedly the best. As much light, however, is 
feat by these reflexions, and the time of sitting prolonged, artists 
have scrupled to correct the reversion of the picture. M. 
Claudet, indeed, is, so far as we know, the only person who 
makes a puint of correcting the reversion of the picture ; and he 
has placed it beyond a doubt that a picture not reverted, is a 
more artistic and truthful representation of the individual than a 
reverted one. We have long been convinced of this truth; and 
if any person doubts it let him look at the two sides of a Calo- 
type made transparent by the process which we have already 
described, and though the two portraits are mathematically the 
same, he will see that in the air and even in the likeness, they 
are essentially different. 

By means of these processes, portraits of a very superior 
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character are now taken professionally by several distinguished 
artists in the metropolis, by M. Claudet, Mr. Kilburn and 
Professor Highschool, each of whom have distinguishing ex- 
cellences of their own. M. Claudet’s long experience in the 
art of Daguerreotyping has enabled him to produce portraits of 
great beauty and force. The portraits taken by Mr. Kilburn, 
and coloured by a celebrated Parisian artist, M. Mansion, are 
exceedingly attractive, while those of Professor Highschool, 
from America, executed by new processes, and some of them 
tinted by peculiar methods, exhibit great chemical knowledge, 
and evince much experience in the practice of his art. He has 
employed with much success the vapours of cadmium, antimony, 
arsenic, and also of several metallic alloys, and from his devotion 
to the subject we have no doubt that he will make still greater 
additions to the resources of photography. His very interesting 
series of panoramic views of the Falls of Niagara, were, we be- 
lieve, the first ever taken by the Daguerreotype. 

The Daguerreotype pictures produced by the methods which 
we have now described, being caused by a slight deposit of mer- 
cury, resembling the bloom upon a plum, which is effaced by 
the slightest touch, could scarcely be regarded as durable or per- 
manent works. In order to remedy this evil, M. Dumas proposed 
to protect them with some transparent vegetable varnish ; but as 
this coating was not proof against damp and atmospheric in- 
fluences, it has never been satisfactorily applied. ‘The object, 
however, which Dumas contemplated has been effected by M. 
Fizeau, by a very beautiful and simple process. Having covered 
the silver plate containing the picture with a solution of chloride 
of gold, mixed with a solution of hyposulphite of soda, in certain 
proportions, and then exposing the plate to the gentle heat of a 
spirit-lamp, the metallic gold is precipitated upon the plate, and 
forms a thin transparent coating, which gives a rich tone to the 
picture. The gold precipitated on the plate forms an amalgam 
with the molecules or crystals of mercury, and by adding to their 
size increases the brilliancy and force of the picture. Other 
metals have been precipitated by the electrotype process, but the 
precipitates are less transparent and adhesive. The process of 
M. Fizeau, besides fixing the picture, enables the artist to colour 
his portraits—a most desirable result, which could not have been 
otherwise effected. 

To the same ingenious author, M. Fizeau, we owe the beau- 
tiful art of reproducing the Daguerreotype pictures by the elec- 
trotype process, which was discovered in the same year with the 
Daguerreotpye.* In this new process metals are precipitated 





* The process of M. Fizeau was communicated to the Academy of Sciences on 
thé 15th and 24th May, 1841, 
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from their solution by the action of electricity, the precipitate 
being deposited on every part of the picture, so that when the 
metallic film, or plate thus formed, is removed from the surface 
of the Daguerreotype, it resembles it so exactly that it would be 
impossible to decide which was the original and which the copy, 
did we not know previously of what metals they were respectively 
composed. This perfect resemblance between the original and 
its impression shows that the Daguerreotype image consists of 
minute crystals, produced on the surface of the plate by the com- 
bined action of the mercury and the iodide of silver, that the 
lights arise from these reflexions, and that similar reflecting faces 
are produced on the electrotyped plate. 

As the Daguerreotype pictures cannot be multiplied like the 
Talbotype ones, it became desirable to discover some method of 
fixing them on the plate by a more permanent tracing than mercu- 
rial lines, and to make this on the means of their reproduction. 
The first person who partially succeeded in this attempt was M. 
Donné, sm after covering the edges of the plate with a protecting 
varnish, poured upon its surface a weak solution of nitric acid. 
While the pure silver was bitten in by the action of the acid, the 
other parts, protected by the mercury, remained untouched, pro- 
vided the action was not long continued. As the impressions 
given by these etchings were very faint, Dr. Berres of Vienna 
used the vapour of dilute nitric acid, and applied a varnish to 
the parts of the plate which required to be protected; but this 
method, requiring the skill of an artist in layig on the varnish, 
has been as unsuccessful as that of M. Donné. 

The process of etching Daguerreoty pes, though considered, after 
these failures, as beyond the reach of art, has been greatly im- 
proved by the agency of electricity. Professor Grove, availing 
himself of the property of the Voltaic battery to precipitate at 
the positive at metals placed at the negative pole, places the 
Daguerreotype plate at the negative pole, and by the use of so- 
lutions which attack the pure silver surface in preference to the 
amalgamated metal, the biting of the silver is effected after it 
has been immersed only a few seconds in the battery when put 
in action. This elegant process, however, owing to the breaking 
of the delicate coating which protects the silver, is still susceptible 
of farther improvement. 

M. Fizeau, to whom the photographic art is so much in- 
debted, has given us another metliod of etching the plate. He 
employs a mixture of nitric acid, nitrous acid, and chlorohydrid 
acid, which attacks the silver and not the mercury. The chloride 
of silver is formed by the action of the acid upon the silver, 
and stops its action, but the coating of chloride is removed by a 
solution of ammonia, and the biting continued by fresh acid. 
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This operation is repeated till the plate is etched. In order to 
increase the depth of the etching, M. Fizeau, gilds the white 
parts, which he does by filling the bitten parts of the silver with 
a siccative ink. By wiping the surface slightly, the ink fills 
up only the hollow parts, and the mercury remains perfectly un- 
protected. He then immerses the plate in an electrotype bat- 
tery, charged with a solution of gold, and as soon as the contact 
is established, the gold is precipitated on the white parts only, 
the greasy ink preventing the precipitation upon the silver. 
When the gilding is completed, the ink is removed by caustic 
—. and the plate again submitted to the action of nitric acid. 
The etching commenced by the first operation is now continued, 
the part which is to remain in relief being protected by the gild- 
ing. A plate thus etched, will give a — number of very 
good — but as it would soon be worn by the print- 
ing, M. Fizeau, recommends, in order to protect the original, and 
insure a greater number of copies, that it should be electro- 
typed, so that from one matrix any number of copper-plates 
may be produced, and from them any number of copies printed 
for publication. 

We have already seen that the sun carries upon his palette 
only one colour. He paints but with china ink, or with bistre. 
From the pure white of his virgin beam, he refuses to disen- 
chain the mystic hues which it embosoms and combines. The 
gay colours of the natural world, whether they sparkle in leaf or 
in flower, on the insect wing or on the virgin cheek, appeal to 
himin vain. Even his own setting glories he refuses to fix. He 
lights up indeed with new brightness the azure vault, as if to en- 
tice to the upward but difficult ascent. But the gold of Croesus 
shines dim on his canvass, and he refuses to give expression to 
the scarlet vestments of power, and the red banners of war. To 
speak more plainly, the tints of the water-colour painter, which 
correspond to the solar red, orange, yellow and green, and all 
their mixtures, appear black upon the Daguerreotype plate, 
while the blue, indigo and violet colours, are more or less 
white. According to M. Claudet, who made these experiments 
with his usual accuracy, and who has kindly communicated to 
us the result of them, “ Blue appears the whitest, indigo the 
next, and then violet. Light yellow and green appear the dark- 
est, although but little difference can be distinguished between 
them and red and orange colours.” According to Sir John 
Herschel, the condensed colours of the spectrum give the follow- 
ing tints on prepared paper :—/ted, no tint ; orange, a faint brick 
red; orange-yellow, a glaring brick red; yellow, red passing into 
green; yellow-green, a dull bottle-green; green, the same, but 
bluish ; b/ue-green, a sombre blue, almost black; blue and violet, 
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black. Hence it is obvious that coloured paintings and drawings 
cannot be successfully copied by the photographer. If the lights 
are yellow, tiey become shadows in the photograph, or if the sha- 
dows are blue, they become lights! In order to show this curious 
effect, M. Claudet exhibited at one of the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton’s soirées, the head of a female figure, the hair of which was 
painted yellow, the eyes red, the lips blue, and the face of various 
tints of indigo and violet, with the shades yellow. When a copy of 
this ludicrous figure was taken in Daguerreotype, the picture was 

erfect with all the effectsof a correct chalk-drawi ing. M. Claudet 
had another female head executed, in which the colouring was 
apparently correct, but in which the artist had on purpose em- 
ployed yellow, green and their mixtures to produce the lights, and 
blue, indigo and violet with their mixtures to produce the shades. 
The Daguerreotype copy of this picture was as ridiculous in ap- 
pearance as the ‘party-coloured female head which gave a cor- 
rect picture. Some enthusiastic photographers consider it as pos- 
sible, and even probable, that the gay colours of the natural world 
may yet be brought out by the agency of light. We have no 
such expectation ; and we consider it to be infinitely improbable 
with the sensitive materials now used in photography. New ma- 
terials may doubtless be discovered, which shall receive from the 
photogenic rays the colour of the ’podies from which they ema- 
nate, but even this will appear to be all but imposz‘ble, when 
we consider that the photogenic rays which form the pictures in 
the Talbotype and Daguerreotype, are not rays of light, nor 
rays of heat, but are actually invisible radiations, with which 
colour has no connexion whatever. 

In the valuable work of Professor Draper of New York, 
which we have placed in our list of photographic publications, 
there are many important observations, relative both to the theory 
and practice of photography. We believe that he was the first 
person who discovered what he calls, “ the antagonizing action of 
the two halves of the spectrum,” the blue or more retrangible half 
having a decomposing agency on iodide of silver, and the red or 
less refrangible half a protecting agency. He states that there 
is a certain condition of the sky, namely, when it has such a degree 
of brightness that the sensitive surface is slightly stained by it, 
under which the decomposing effect of its light is exactly ba- 
lanced by the protecting agency of the other - rays—so exactly 
balanced that it is immaterial whether the exposure be for one 
minute or an hour, for the resulting action is the same.” An 
equilibrium in these two opposite actions, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, seems to take place even with the solar rays in tropical re- 
gions, as if the sun’s light there was intrinsically different from 
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what it is here. “There are strong reasons,” says Dr. Draper,* 
“to believe it so. The Chevalier Frederichstal, who travelled in 
Central America for the Prussian Government, found very long 
exposures in the camera needful to procure impressions of the 
ruined monuments of the deserted cities existing there. This 
was not due to any defect in his lens. It was a French achro- 
matic, and I tried it in this city before his departure. The proofs 
which he obtained, and which he did me the favour to show me 
on his return, had a very remarkable aspect. More recently in 
the same country, other competent travellers have experienced 
like difficulties, and as I am informed, failed to get any impres- 
sions whatever. Are these difficulties due to the antagonizing 
action of the negative rays upon the positive ?” * 

In opposition, however, to the idea of such an antagonizing 
action, Dr. Draper himself afterwards affirms, that the red, 
orange, and yellow rays which protect the plate from the ordin- 
ary photogenic action, were themselves capable, when insulated, 
of producing a peculiar photogenic effect ; while Mr. E. Becquerel 
maintains, as we have seen, that they have the property of cou- 
tinuing the action of the ordinary photogenic rays, when once 
commenced. In this state of the subject M. Claudet began a 
series of experiments which lead to valuable results, and of 
which he has enabled us to give the following abstract. 

Having directed a camera, with an iodized plate, to the sun when 
his disc was quite red, he left it there for twenty minutes. The 
sun had passed over a great space on the plate, which was marked 
with a long and perfectly defined image of his disc, so that not 
only had the red sun produced no photogenic action, but the red 
rays had destroyed the effect produced by the previous action of 
thesky. By moving the camera from right to left and from left to 
right, and lowering it each time by means of a screw, he made the 
sun pass rapidly over five or six zones of the iodized plate. The 
lines of his passage were marked with long b/ack hands, while the 
intervals between them were white, proving again that the red 
rays had destroyed the previous photogenic action. M. Claudet 
obtained the very same result with red, orange, and yellow glasses, 
The impression of black lace taken by white light was de- 
stroyed by the rays passing through a red glass, and the same ef- 
fect was produced in different periods of time by orange and yel- 
low glasses. But, what was very remarkable, M. Claudet dis- 
covered that after the photogenic effect was destroyed, the plate 


* A Treatise, &e, Chap. xii. pp. 197, 198. 
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was restored to its former sensitiveness to white light, nay, we may 
expose the plate to these two actions alternately, for any number 
of times, and yet it will be sensitive to the vapour of mercury, if 
its last exposure has been to white light, and will be deprived of 
that sensitiveness if its last exposure has been to the destroying 
action of the ved, orange, or yellow rays. Hence M. Claudet ar- 
rives at the important practical result, that the Daguerreotype 
plates may be iodized in open daylight, and that in order to re- 
store their sensitiveness, which that light has destroyed, we have 
only to place them for a few minutes under a red glass, before 
we place them in the camera. M. Claudet has shown that the dis- 
covery by Dr. Draper, of a photogenic action in the red half of 
the spectrum, is true also for the rays which pass through red, 
orange, and yellow glasses, thus proving that these rays have two 
contrary actions, one destructive of the effects of the photogenic 
rays, and another analogous to the effect of these rays. 

The photogenic action of the red ray is, according to M. Clau- 
det, 5000 times slower or weaker than that of white light ; that 
of the orange rays 500 times ; and that of the yellow 100 times. 
. The destructive action of the ved rays is 100 times slower or 
weaker than that of white light, the orange 50 times, and the 
only yellow 10 times. 

When a plate has been exposed to the destructive action of 
any particular ray, it cannot be affected photogenically by the 
same ray which acted destructively, and it is sensitive only to the 
other rays ; and the photogenic or destructive action of any ray 
cannot be continued by another. Hence M. Claudet draws the 
important conclusion, that the solar spectrum is endowed with 
THREE different photogenic actions, and three different destroying 
actions, corresponding to the red, yellow, and blue rays. The 
rays of each of these colours is endowed with a photogenic power 
peculiar to itself, which causes the mercurial vapour to adhere to 
the iodized plate, and yet these three actions are so different that 
we cannot by combining them artificially make the one assist the 
other, on account of their antagonistic character. The effect of 
the blue rays is destroyed by the red and yellow, each of which 
is in its turn destroyed by the blue, while the yellow and red mu- 
tually destroy each other. Hence it would appear that the iodide 
of potash remains always the same under these different in- 
fluences, and that there is no separation or disengagement of its 
constituent elements. 

Several curious phenomena connected with photography have 
been recently observed and studied by different philosophers. It 
had been long ago noticed, that if we write upon a piece of glas:; 
with a pencil of soapstone, the words, though perfectly invisible, 
may be read by simply breathing upon the glass, and the exper:- 
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ment will succeed even if the surface is rubbed with chamois lea- 
ther after the words are written. Dr. Draper has often noticed that 
if a coin or a wafer is laid upon a piece of cool glass, or metal, and 
the surface be breathed upon once, and if, as soon as the moisture 
has disappeared, the surface is again breathed on, a spectral image 
of the coin or wafer will be seen, the vapour being deposited in a 
different manner upon the part protected by the coin or wafer. The 
impression thus communicated to the surface, under certain condi- 
tions, remains there fora long time. “ During the cold weather,” 
says Dr. Draper, “ last winter, (1840-1841,) I produced such 
an image on the mirror of my heliostate : It could be revived by 
breathing on the metal many weeks afterwards, nor did it finally 
disappear until the end of several months.” Dr. Draper has also 
shown that a series of spectra may co-exist on a phosphorescent 
surface (sulphuret of lime,) and after remaining latent for 
a length of time, will come forth in their proper order on 
raising the temperature of the surface. Place a key, for ex- 
ample, on a phosphorescent surface, and make that surface glow 
by a galvanic discharge between charcoal points for two or 
three minutes—the image of the key will of course be seen after 
removing it. If the surface, kept in the dark for a day or 
two, be now inspected, no image will be visible, but when laid 
upon a piece of warm iron a spectral image of the key will be 
seen. Take a similar plate similarly impressed by a key, but 
whose image has not been evolved, and having set before the 
surface another object, such as a metallic ring, discharge at a 
short distance a Leyden jar. The phosphorus will shine all 
over except on the portion shaded by the ring. This image of 
the ring soon disappears totally; but if the plate is set upon a 
piece of warm iron it will speedily begin to glow, the image of 
the ring will be first reproduced, and as it fades away the spectral 
form of the key will gradually unfold itself, and then vanish. 

Invisible traces of written words have been rendered visible in 
several curious phenomena of crystallization. Dr. Draper ob- 
served, that if we draw a line on the interior of a glass-receiver 
containing camphor, and if we expose the receiver to the sun 
after it is exhausted of its air, the line described will be stel- 
lated with crystals of camphor. If we make a solution of a few 
grains of sulphate of magnesia, and three of carbonate of am- 
monia, in an ounce and a half of water—or, what Dr. Waller 
prefers, of ten grains of phosphate of soda instead of the sulphate 
of magnesia—and spreading this solution upon a plate of glass 
(or upon quartz or agate), write with a pen upon the glass, the 
words will become visible (by the deposition of crystals,) both on 
the glass and on the surface of the fluid! Dr. Waller, to whose 
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interesting paper we refer our readers—(Phil. Mag. Feb. 1846, 
vol. xxviil. p. 94)—has shown that similar images may be formed 
upon the traces of words by gaseous bodies—the letters being writ- 
ten as it were in bubbles of gas. Hence, as he shows, we have 
the cause of the effervescence produced by the immersion of a piece 
of bread in champagne. This curious subject has been recently 
studied by M. Letie Moser of Berlin, who has arrived at 
several very important conclusions, which our limits prevent us 
from giving, otherwise than in the following abbreviated form :— 

If the surface of a solid body has been touched in any 
particular part by another body, it acquires the property of 
precipitating on the touched part all vapours which adhere to it, 
or which combine chemically with it, differently from what it does 
on the untouched part. 

This result was obtained with all bodies—such as glass, metals, 
resins, wood, pasteboard, &c., and in order to produce the effect 
absolute contact was not necessary; a shilling held above mer- 
cury and then breathed upon gave the image of the shilling, as 
when it was laid upon a plate of glass and subsequently breathed 
upon. Mercurial vapour, and that of iodine, acted exactly like 
the vapour of water. Hence the phenomenon of the Daguerreo- 
type was produced without the intervention of light, for the ex- 
periments were equally successful by night as by day, and con- 
sequently “ contact is capable of imitating the action of light.” 

After showing, by experiment, that “ the violet rays con- 
tinue the action commenced by contact,” he examines the action 
of light upon plates of silver, copper, and glass. “ A clean and 
highly olished plate of silver, having a pattern cut out of paper 
suspended over it, without touching it, was exposed to the sun 
for some hours. After being cooled, it was held over mercury 
heated to about 60° of Reaumur, when a clear image of the pattern 
was produced by the mercurial vapour.” From these, and other 
experiments, Moser concludes, “ that light acts on all bodies ; 
and that its influence may be tested by all vapours that adhere 
to the surface or act chemically upon it;” and that “ the same 
modification is produced upon plates when vapours are condensed, 
as when light acts upon them.” M. Moser has endeavoured to 
explain these, and various other phenomena, on the hypothesis 
“ that every body is self-luminous, and emits invisible rays of 
light,” and that when two bodies are sufficiently approximated, 
they reciprocally depict each other by means of the invisible rays 
which they emit. 

Mr. Hunt, who dissents from this hypothesis, has described 
several experiments in which the phenomena are produced 
by heat, and he has given the name of Thermography to 
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this process of copying engravings on metallic plates,” regarding 
the phenomena, “ if not directly the effect of a disturbance o 

the latent caloric, as at least materially influenced by the action 
of heat.” Mr. Hunt placed on a well-polished copper-plate a 
sovereign, a shilling, a large silver medal, and a penny, and when 
the plate had been gently warmed by a spirit-lamp, cooled, and 
exposed to the vapour of mercury, each piece left its impression, 
the sovereign and the silver medal being most distinct, and the 
lettering in each copied. A bronze medal oh its picture, 
though ge th of an inch above the plate. When the 
copper-plate was made tco hot to be handled, it gave impressions 
in the following order of intensity, gold, silver, bronze, copper, 
the mass of the metal materially illenaing the result, and the 
impressions from the gold and silver being permanent. The 
heat of the sun’s rays produced analogous effects, the caloritic 
rays alone influencing the result. In this way Mr. Hunt copied 
printed pages and engravings on iodized paper, by mere contact 
and exposure to heat, and he found that this could be done even 
at considerable distances between the object and its copy. By 
amalgamating the surface of the paper according to the following 
process, he was at length enabled to copy from paper line-engrav- 
ings, wood-cuts, and lithographs, with surprising accuracy. 


“ A well-polished plate of copper is rubbed over with the nitrate of 
mercury, and then well washed, to remove any nitrate of copper 
which may be formed; when quite dry, a little mercury, taken upon 
soft leather or linen, is well rubbed over it, and the surface washed to 
a perfect mirror. The sheet to be copied is placed smoothly over the 
mercurial surface, and a sheet or two of soft clean paper being placed 
upon it, it is pressed into equal contact with the metal by a piece of 
glass or flat board. In this state it is allowed to remain for an hour 
ortwo. The time may be considerably shortened by applying a very 
gentle heat for a few minutes to the under surface of the plate. The 
heat must on no account be so great as to volatilize the mereury.”— 
Phil. Mag., vol. xxi., p. 467.—Researches, p. 237. 


The plate is then placed in a mercury box, the vapour of 
which attacks the white parts of the copy, and gives a faithful 
but indistinct image. It is then exposed to the vapour of iodine, 
which attacks the parts free from mercury, and by blackening 
them gives a perfectly black picture. 

M. Knorr has shown that these images mav be produced with- 
out any condensation of vapour, and simply by the action of 





* See Transactions of the Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 1842. London and 
gee g Philosophical Magazine, October 1840 and December 1842, vol, xxi. p, 
462, and Researches, &c., p. 228, 
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heat. The copper-plate is heated to the degree at which it be- 
gins to change culour, and when the spirit-lamp is extinguished, 
and the plates and medals withdrawn, distinct impressions of them 
are found penetrating to a considerable depth into the surface of 
the metal. 

Dr. Karsten of Berlin has obtained still more interesting re- 
sults by the agency of common electricity. Ifa medal is placed 
upon a glass-plate, and this plate upon a metallic one, and if the 
medal is subjected to discharges of electricity, a perfect image of 
the medal, capable of being developed by mercury or iodine, will 
be received upon the glass; and if several glass-plates are inter- 
posed between the medal and the metallic-plate, an image of the 
medal will be formed on the upper surface of each of the plates 
of glass. 

M. Fizeau is of opinion that the images which we have been 
considering arise from a slight layer of organic matter, volatile, 
or at least capable of being carried off by aqueous vapour. Pro- 
fessor Grove has adopted the same general view, and Sir David 
Brewster, having succeeded in forming very fine pictures upon 
glass, by the entrance of nitrate of silver into its pores, re- 
gards all these images as the result of the absorption of matter, 
emanating from one body and received into the pores of another. 
Hence he has been led to the following general conclusions :— 
“ That all bodies throw off emanations in greater or less abun- 
dance, in particles of greater or less size, and with greater or 
less velocities—that these particles enter more or less into the 
pores of solid and fluid bodies, sometimes resting near their sur- 
face, sometimes effecting a deeper entrance, and sometimes per- 
meating them altogether—that the projection of these emanations 
is aided by differences of temperature—by great heat*—by 
vibratory action—by friction—by electricity,—in short, by every 
cause which affects the forces of aggregation, by which the 
particles of bodies are held together; and that these emanations, 
when feeble, show themselves in the images of Fusinieri, Draper, 
Hunt, Moser, Fizeau, Knorr, Karsten, and Zantedeschif— 
when stronger, in certain chemical changes which they produce— 
when stronger still, in their action on the olfactory nerves, caus- 
ing smell, and when thrown off most copiously and rapidly, in 
heat, affecting the nerves of touch—in photogenic action, dissever- 
ing and re-combining the elements of matter, and in phospho- 





* The coloured films produced upon steel and other metals by heat are obviously 
the material radiations from the metal uniting with the oxygen of the atmosphere. 

+ Professor Zantedeschi, of Venice, has shown that metals pass into a radi- 
ant state—-are reflected like light and heat, and return into a concrete state in virtue 
of chemical affinity. —Ricerche Fisico-chimico Fisiologiche sulla Luce, chap. iv, Vee 
nezia, 1846. Folio, 
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rescent and luminous emanations, exciting the retina and pro- 
ducing vision.” 

Before we conclude this part of our subject we must give a brief 
notice of a very remarkable invention of M. Martens, by which 
an extensive panoramic view, amounting even to an angle of 
150°, may be taken by the Daguerreotype. The object-glass is 
fixed upon a pivot, and put in motion by an endless screw, so as 
to present a narrow aperture in front of it, in succession, to the 
landscape or group of figures to be copied. When the long 
iodized plate, curved cylindrically, is placed in the apparatus, 
the cover is taken from the object-glass, and the handle is turned 
slowly and steadily round, slowly when a dark object is in the 
field, and quickly when a luminous object is there. By means 
of a common achromatic object-glass, one inch and four-tenthis 
in diameter, views have been produced thirty-eight centimetres 
long and twelve wide; and these views, one of which we have 
seen, are as perfect as if they had been taken by the common 
camera. 


Having thus given our readers a brief account of the history 
and processes of the two sister arts which constitute photography, 
we must now endeavour to estimate the advantages which they 
have conferred upon society, and which may yet be expected 
from their future progress. The arts of architecture, saalihiane, 
and painting, have in every age called into exercise the loftiest 
genius and the deepest reason of man. Fostered by power, con- 
secrated by piety, and hallowed by affection, their deine pro- 
ductions have been preserved by the liberality of individuals, and 
the munificence of kings—while the palaces of sovereigns, the 
edifices of social life, the temples of religion, the watch-towers of 
war, the obelisks of fame, and the mausolea of domestic grief, re- 
main under the blue cupola of nature’s museum, to attest by their 
modern beauty, or their ruined grandeur, the genius and taste of 
their founders. To the cultivation and patronage of such noble 
arts, the vanity, the hopes, and the holiest affections of man 
stand irrevocably sietagl: ; and we should deeply deplore any in- 
vention or discovery, or any tide in the nation’s taste, which 
should paralyze the artist’s pencil, or stay the sculptor’s chisel, or 
divert into new channels the genius which wields them. In- 
stead of superseding the arts of design, as some have feared, 
photography will but supply them with new ideas—with collec- 
tions of costume, with studies of drapery and of figures, and with 
scenes in life and nature, which, if they possess at all, they possess 
imperfectly, and without which art must be stationary, if she 
does not languish and decline. Sentiments analogous to these 
have been more professionally expressed by M. Delaroche, a dis- 
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tinguished French artist, and we believe also by Mr. Eastlake, 
the highest authority in England; and if a new era be now seen 
in our horizon, with all the promise of an auroral dawn, in which 
the three sister arts shall simultaneously advance to perfection, it 
will be by the agency of photography—importing nature herself 
into the artist’s studio, and furnishing to his imagination an exu- 
berance of her riches. 

In sculpture, advantage has noi yet been taken of the peculiar 
help which is offered to her by photography. All the elements 
of statuary, and all the forms and proportions of a living figure, 
may be obtained from a number of azimuthal representations, or 
sectional outlines, taken photographically; and by means of a 
binocular camera, founded on the principle of Mr. Wheatstone’s 
beautiful stereoscope, two of these azimuthal sections may be 
combined into a solid, with all the lights and shadows of the ori- 
ginal figure from which they are taken. Superficial forms will 
thus, at his command, stand before the sculptor in three dimen- 
sions, and he may thus virtually carry in his portfolio the A pollo 
Belvidere and the gigantic Sphynx, and all the statuary of the 
Louvre and the British Museum. 

But while the artist is thus supplied with every material for his 
creative genius, the public will derive a new and immediate ad- 
vantage from the productions of the solar pencil. The home- 
faring man, whom fate or duty chains to his birth-place, or 
imprisons in his fatherland, will, without the fatigues and dan- 
- of travel, scan the beauties and wonders of the globe, not in 
the fantastic or deceitful images of a hurried pencil, but in the 
very picture which would have been painted on his own retina, were 
he magically transported to the scene. The gigantic outline of the 
Himalaya and the Andes will stand self-depicted upon his bor- 
rowed retina—the Niagara will pour out before him, in panoramic 
grandeur, her mighty cataract of waters—while the flaming volcano 
will toss into the air her clouds of dust and her blazing fraginents.* 
The scene will change, and there will rise before him Egypt's 
colossal pyramids, the temples of Greece and Rome, and the gild- 
ed mosques and towering minarets of Eastern magnificence.t 





* An accomplished traveller who ascended Mount Etna in order to take Talbotype 
drawings of its scenery, placed his camera on the edge of the crater, in order to get 
& representation of that interesting spot. No sooner was the camera fixed, and 
the sensitive paper introduced, than a partial eruption took place, which drove 
the traveller from his camera in order to save his life. When the eruption ceased, 
he returned to collect the fragments of his instrument, when, to his great surprise 
and delight, he found that his camera was not only uninjured, but contained an 
excellent picture of the crater and the eruption ! 

+ The drawings in the Hacursions Daguerriennes, taken from the sun-pictures in 
the splendid gallery of M. Lerebours, contain 114 plates, representing scenes and 

blic buildings in America, Algeria, England, Egypt, France, Spain, Italy, Greece, 
Russia, inia, Sweden, Switzerland, Savoy, Nubia, Syria, and Palestine. 
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But with not less wonder, and with a more eager and affectionate 
gaze, will he survey those hallowed scenes’ which faith has conse- 
crated and love endeared. Painted in its cheerless tints Mount 
Zion will stand before him “as a field that is ploughed,”—Tyre as 
a rock on which the fishermen dry their nets—Gaza in her pro- 
phetic “ baldness,”—Lebanon with her cedars prostrate among 
“ the howling firs ;"—-Nineveh “ made as a grave,” and seen only 
in the turf that covers it;—and Babylon the Great, the Golden 
City, with its impregnable walls, its hundred gates of brass, 
now “ sitting in the dust,” “cast up as an heap,” covered with 
“ nools of water,” and without even the “ Arab’s tent” or the 
“ shepherd’s fold.”* But though it is only Palestine in desolation 
that a modern sun can delineate, yet the seas which bore on their 
breast the divine Redeemer, and the everlasting hills which 
bounded his view, stand unchanged by time and the elements, 
and, delineated on the faithful tablet, still appeal to us with an im- 
mortal interest.T 

But the scenes which are thus presented to us by the photo- 
grapher have not merely the interest of being truthful represen- 
tations : they form, as it were, a record of every visible event that 
takes place while the picture is delineating. The diai-plate of 
the clock tells the hour and minute when it was drawn, and 
with the day of the month, which we know, and the sun’s alti- 
tude, which the shadows on the picture often supply, we may find 
the very latitude of the place which is represented. All station- 
ary life stands self-delineated on the photograph : The wind if it 
blows will exhibit its disturbing influence—the rain if it falls will 
glisten on the housetop—the still clouds will exhibit their ever- 
changing forms—and even the lightning’s flash will imprint its 
fire-streak on the sensitive tablet. 

To the physical sciences Photography has already made valu- 
able contributions. Mr. Ronalds, Mr. Collen, and Mr. Brooke 
have, with much ingenuity, employed it at Kew and at Green- 
wich to record the variations of meteorological and magneti- 
cal instruments in the absence of the observer, and Mr. Brunel 
has Daguerreotype pictures taken of the public works which he is 
carrying on, at stated times, so as to exhibit their progress, and give 
him as it were a power of superintendence without being per- 








* Dr. Keith has brought home with him from the Holy Land, about thirty Da- 
guerreotypes of its most interesting scenery, executed by his son, Dr. George 
Keith, and which are now engraving for publication. Since this note was printed, 
we have received, and now have before us, fourteen of these beautiful engravings, 
representing Mount Zion, Tyre, Petra, Hebron, Askelon, Gerash, Cesarzea, Ashdod, 


and other interesting places. 
b + See Lond. and Edin. Phil. Magazine, Feb. 1846, vol. xxviii. p. 73; and Phil, 


Trans., 1847, pt. I., pp. 59, 69, and 111. 
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sonally present. Sir John Herschel and other philosophers have 
obtained from photography much important information respect- 
ing the properties of the solar spectrum, and Dr. Carpenter has 
applied it with ~— success in executing beautiful drawings 
of objects of natural history, as exhibited in the solar microscope. 

If the solar pencil fails in its delineations of female beauty, or 
of the human countenance when lighted up with joy and glad- 
ness, or beaming with the expression of feeling or intelligence, it 
yet furnishes to the domestic circle one of its most valued ac- 
quisitions. The flattering representations of the portrait-painter, 
which delight us for a while, lose year after year their likeness to 
the living original, till time has obliterated the last fading trace 
of the resemblance. The actual view of the time-worn reality 
overbears the recollection of early beauty, and the work of the 
painter, though it may be a valuable production of art, has lost 
its domestic charm. In the faithful picture by the sun, on the 
contrary, time adds but to the resemblance. The hue of its cheek 
never grows pale. Its unerring outline changes neither with age 
nor with grief, and the grave and sombre, and perchance un- 
gainly, picture grows even into a flattering likeness, which to the 
filial and parental heart must become a precious possession. 

These observations, which apply principally to the Talbotype, 
were at one time especially applicable to the Daguerreotype por- 
traits, when the sitter sat long, and when a pallid whiteness cha- 
racterized all its productions. The improvement of the art, how- 
ever, in the shortness of the sitting, in the tone of light and sha- 
dow, and the process of colouring the picture, has been so great 
that the Daguerreotype portraits have all the beauty of the finest 
miniatures, and are at least faithful if not flattering representa- 
tions of female beauty.* The Talbotype will, we doubt not, make. 
the same start towards perfection ; and when a fine grained paper 
shall be made, and a more sensitive process discovered, we shall 
have Talbotype portraits the size of life, embodying the intellec- 
tual expression as well as the physical form of the human coun- 
tenance.t 





* As examples of the perfection of Engravings from Daguerreotype portraits, 
we may mention those of the Duke of Wellington and Dr. Chalmers, from Da- 
guerrentypes executed by M. Claudet. 

+ Our scientific readers will find a very interesting section on the literature of the 
chemical rays, Litterratur der chemischen lichtstrahlen, by Dr. Karsten, in the Fort- 
schritte der Physik im Jahre 1845: Dargestellt ron der physikalischen Gesellschaft 
zu Berlin. Redigirt ron Dr. G. Karsten, pp. 226-298. Berlin, 1847. 
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Art. [X.—Agrarian Outrages in Ireland. 


1. Letters on the Condition of Ireland. By T. C. Foster, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. (‘ The Times’” Commissioner, 1846.) 

2. Returns respecting the Crown Estate in the Parish of Kilglass, 
in the County of Roscommon. Ordered to be Printed, 22d 
March, 1847. Parliamentary Papers, (59.) 

3. Letters on the State of Ireland. By the Earu or Rosser. 
1847. 


Tue Devon Commissioners close their important Report with 
the following statement :— 


“We have made inquiry throughout the whole of our tour re- 
specting the existence of Agrarian outrages. 

‘‘ In Tipperary, for a long time past, and in other counties more 
recently, there has prevailed a system of lawless violence, which has 
led, in numerous instances, to the perpetration of cold-blooded mur- 
ders. 

‘“* These are generally acts of revenge for some supposed injury in- 
flicted on the party who commits or instigates the commission of the 
outrage. 

‘“‘ But the notions entertained of injury in such cases are regulated 
by a standard fixed by the will of the most lawless and unprincipled 
men in the community. 

‘‘ If a tenant is removed, even after repeated warning, from land 
which he has neglected or misused, he is looked upon in the districts 
to which we are now referring, as an injured man, and the decree too 
viten goes out for vengeance upon the landlord or the agent, and 
upon the man who succeeds to the farm; and, at times, a large 
numerical proportion of the neighbourhood look with indifference 
upon the most atrocious acts of violence, and, by screening the cri- 
minal, abet and encourage the crime. Murders are perpetrated at 
noonday on a public highway ; and whilst the assassin coolly retires, 
the people look on and evince no horror at the bloody deed. 

* * * * * * 

‘* We wish it were possible to make the peasantry in those un- 
happy districts aware, that all measures for improvement pre-suppose 
the security of life and property: that the districts in which both are 
systematically rendered insecure, must be regarded as beyond the 
range of such plans of amelioration as we can suggest; and that while 
crimes of so fearful a character prevail, it is hopeless to expect, in re- 
ference to those districts, much practical improvement in the relation 
of landlord and tenant, or any security for the permanent happiness 
of the people.” 


The insecurity described in the foregoing extract from a Re- 
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port which bears date in the early part of the year 1845, still 
continues in the part of the country alluded to by the Commis- 
sioners, and has extended to other counties. It is probable that 
within the last year fewer actual murders have been committed, 
but there can be no doubt that the reign of terror has not ceased 
—that in many districts it is now impossible to adopt any legal 

roceeding for the recovery of rent, or other debt, without sub- 
jecting the persons employed in serving the necessary notices to 
assassination. If crime is less frequent, it is because intimida- 
tion has done its work. 

It is impossible to discuss this question of agrarian outrage 
without some preliminary considerations. Direct legislation on 
the subject has hitherto done but little good. Insurrection Acts 
and Special Commissions have had their effect in producing 
temporary calm. During the late distresses, outrages have been 
known to be meditated, but abandoned, lest the threats, every 
now and then made by the Government authorities, of stopping 
the relief works, should be carried into effect. In spite of much 
evidence that would seem to sustain an opposite view, we can- 
not persuade ourselves that there is any very distinct or pervad- 
ing purpose in these strange offences, which often appear abso- 
lutely unconnected with any intelligible motive. It is scarce an 
answer to say, with some of the witnesses whom the Commis- 
sioners examined, that all these disturbances arise from disputes 
about land. Admit that they do, the fact does not account for 
this mode of terminating such disputes. Still less meaning has 
the whimsical solution of the problem, which would resolve it 
into a question of race, and describe the Celt as for ever un- 
tameably savage. If there were any thing in such theory— 
which there is not—it has, in the case of Ireland, little founda- 
tion of fact to rest upon. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
bulk of the population of Ireland is Celtic. In Sir John Davis’s 
time one-half of the inhabitants of Ireland were of English 
descent—in that of Molyneux, not one in a thousand, he tells 
us, was of Irish blood. As to names, they give us but little help. 
At one time the English adopted Irish names, and did what they 
could to destroy the evidence of their English descent—at an- 
other, the Legislature compelled the Irish to adopt English sur- 
names. There is nothing whatever in this imagined difference 
of race—and we are glad to believe this, as it gets rid of a mis- 
chievous fiction, too often repeated, and which can have no 
other effect than to produce alienation between England and 
Ireland. It is not probable that either the statements of Davis 
or of Molyneux can make any approach to accuracy; but those 
most disposed to dispute them should remember, that the basis 
of the population in England, before the Saxon invasion, was of 
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the same Celtic blood as Ireland. The question is not one of 
race, but of social condition.* 

Before passing to our immediate subject, it is necessary to say 
a few words on the recent legislation for Ireland. 

The measures proposed in the Session which approaches its 
close, have been left imperfect. A Poor-law of such stringency 
as to press heavily everywhere, and to destroy the very ex- 
istence of all that has hitherto been called property in some 
of the more distressed parts of the country, has been passed. 
The effects of the new law, whether it be successful for its 

urpose of relieving destitution, or altogether fail, must almost 
instantly change the proprietorship of many of the smaller estates, 
or the tenant’s power of deducting from the landlord one-half 
of the rate with which he is charged, will be used as an an- 
swer to the landlord’s demand of rent, whether the poor-rate 
collector be paid or not. It may be said that the landlord will 
eject and dispossess such a tenant. To what purpose? The 





* The assumed inferiority of race has of late been repeatedly dwelt on. The 
Archbishop of Dublin’s testimony is on many accounts important. “ How great 
capabilities, both intellectual and moral, the Irish people possess, 1 have had 
ample opportunity of knowing. Having been so much concerned for fifteen years 
in the education which above half a million of them have received, and which near 
half a million more are now receiving, 1 can bear witness that they possess, gene- 
rally speaking, such abilities and such dispositions as require only to be rightly 
trained, and developed, and directed, to make the Irish stand high among the 
nations of Europe. 

“ The improvement which has taken place during those fifteen years, has far 
surpassed anything that could be anticipated. But this improvement has been, of 
course, confined to the rising generation, and has not extended even to the whole 
of them. ‘The nert ensuing period of the same duration is what I should expect, 
if adverse causes were excluded, to prove the chief harvest time. I should expect 
it to exhibit a sum total of national improvement, unexampled within the same 
space of time, in the history of any people. But the proposed Poor-Law would, I 
fear, throw the nation back more than a century both in prosperity and civiliza- 
tion.” We transcribe a sentence from Lord Clarendon’s reply to the address of 
the Dublin Society :— 

“ The terrible experience of this year cannot be unproductive of improvement 
—it must turn public attention towards the development of those vast national re- 
sources, which have hitherto been but improperly explored—it must teach the 
people to rely more than they have hitherto done in this country, upon their own 
industry and exertions ; and I say in this country, because, away from home, no 
people in the world are more industrious than the Irish. When we know that all 
the severest toil in England is performed by them—that without them the har- 
vest there could not be secured ; and that their orderly conduct, and laborious 
habits, are the admiration of their employers—when we know, that not only on 
British, but on foreign railroads, their day’s work and their day’s wages are fully 
equal to those of their English fellow-labourers—when we know, by the reports of 
our colonial authorities, that of all emigrants the Irish are the most apt to learn, 
and the most ready to work, and that, to their infinite honour, they annually re- 
mit large sums to their families at home—when all this is borne in mind, we 
cannot believe that an Jrisliman is averse to labour, or that he is destined by 
nature to be idle only at home. He warts but encouragement and example, and 
such, I am convinced, he will receive from those whose duty and whose interest 
alike it is to afford them.” 
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land in his own hand, or in that of the tenant whom he substi- 
tutes, will be still liable to the rate that has been struck, in many 
cases, amounting to three times the annual rent.* The effort to 
dispossess a tenant under the circumstances will probably be 
attended with what in the south of Ireland would be regarded 








* We transcribe a letter from the Dublin Evening Mail, published before the 
passing of the Act :— 

“ S1r—Allow me half a dozen lines in your paper. The Irish poor-law bill is, 
I fear, now inevitable. Is it felt that in many parts of the country the instant effect 
must be the total extinction of all rent whatever ? Where land is held by the 
tenant at a rent equal to the poor Jaw valuation, the landlord pays half the poor 
rate. In a debate, Lord Monteagle stated that rates in the proportion of 46s. to 
the pound had been struck under the temporary relief bill. It is plain that a rate 
of 40s. to the pound will leave nothing whatever for the landlord under the pro- 
posed law.* This evil, as affecting landlords, is likely to be disregarded. It ought, 
however, to be remembered, that under such circumstances the land will soon 
cease to be cultivated—a strange way this of relieving the destitute, whose ordin- 
ary employment is labour on the land! 

“ With the landlord’s rent goes the whole security of those whose interests are 
bound up with the land, whether their claims arise from mortgages, jointures, 
rent-charges, judgments, childrens’ portions, &c. This, too, is a thing to be dis- 
regarded. 

“‘ The fortunes of our public institutions are all bound up with the land. Trinity 
College is a landlord on a great scale, and never was a country more benefited by 
any institution than Ireland has been by her university. The Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, the Board of Erasmus Smith, Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital, are all land- 
owners. There is no one of them whose property will not be greatly affected by 
the measure. In the poorer parts of Kerry it is absolutely impossible that the 
rents of the college estates shall not be wholly swallowed up by the poor-rates. 
Are these consequences present to the minds of our legislators? Is the actual 
object of the legislature to plunge the country into utter and hopeless barbarism ? 

“ But whatever be the object, is not this the certain and instant result of the 
impending measure ?—J, A.” 

Since the passing of the Act the English papers of highest authority have ac- 
knowledged this as its inevitable effect. We transcribe from the Spectator and 
Morning Chronicle :— 

“ By the operation of the newly enacted poor-laws, large tracts of land in Ire- 
Jand are already confiscated. In five unions in Mayo—Ballina, Ballinrobe, Castle- 
bar, Stoneford and Westport—the present aggregate rate of expenditure is 
908,200 ; the annual value of the rateable property is £816,600 ; the population 
of these five unions is 418,000, more than one-half of whom seem to be receiving 
daily rations. Now it would be impossible to collect rates to repay that expendi- 
ture, or one-third of it, or even one-sixth ; for the payment on account of the desti- 
tute is not the only charge to which the property is liable—there are other paro- 
chial charges besides the claims of mortgagees. The guardians of course will not 
confiscate their own property by assessing and levying the requisite rates—of 
course they will abdicate their poor-law functions, the Poor-Law Commissioners 
will be obliged to enforce the Jaw, and the landlords will be swept away. The 
case of Mayo is extreme ; but the difference between a small dividend and a large 
does not help the insolvent. Taking in 25 other unions besides those already 
mentioned, we have an area of 5,766,600 statute acres ; the present rate of expen- 
diture is £3,446,210, the annual value of the property only £2,163,710. A fourth 
part of Ireland, therefore, is unable to pay its present poor-rates, and has no pro- 





‘* The guardians of Schull have rated the union 12s. 6d. in the pound for three months—that is 
to say, at the ratio of L.2, 10s. to the peund on the year! The electoral division of Ardmore, in the 
county of Waterford, is rated at 10s. 10d. for three months, or L.2, 3s, 4d. fo the pound for twefve 
months! "— Dublin Evening Mail, May 10. 
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as its natural and rightful consequence, and the landlord, if his 
residence be in the neighbourhood, his agent, or the new tenant, 
be brutally murdered. 

Loans from the State, at a low rate of interest, are, under an- 
other Act of this Session, offered to the owners of land in Ireland 
for purposes of drainage and other improvements, evidence bein 
first given by the applicant for such aid that the lands for mee 
it is required are such that the outlay will so increase their pro- 
ductiveness as to justify the expenditure. The object of the Act 
is to induce landowners to ord labour extensively in such 
works, and thus relieve the public of the burden of supporting 
men who must, unless they find — fall on the poor- 
rates. We believe that under this Act money has been applied 
for by very many, and we think there can be little doubt of its 

eneral usefulness. 

The Act to facilitate the Sale of Encumbered Estates passed 
the House of Lords, but was withdrawn. Did the Act better 
correspond with its title, its withdrawal might be a subject of 
regret; but the Act was, we think, founded in mistake. To 
facilitate the sale of the estates, or parts of the estates, of all de- 
sirous to sell, is, we think, advisable ;—to legislate in such a 
way as to force sales, and violently to change the ownership of 

roperty, we cannot but regard as impolitic; and such would 
Sate been the necessary effect of this Bill, even though the ex- 
treme case which compelled Lord John Russell to withdraw the 
Bill had never existed.* We have, in this Journal, strongly ex- 
pressed our opinion against the policy of allowing entails to stand 
in the way of any dealing with smaller landed estates. We ask 
of the Legislature to do nothing more violent than the courts of 
law did, when they first established what they called the rule in 
Shelling’s case, and where land was given to a man for life, and 








spect of being able to make good the outlay within any reasonable time—its land- 
lords must give up their tenure.”—Spectutor, July 10. 

“ The two boards of guardians of the Ballinrobe and Castlebar unions have been 
dissolved, for refusing to act, by the Poor-Law Commissioners, Over those dis- 
tricts the Commissioners have now by law a power which is almost despotic. The 
two unions are nearly as large as Bedfordshire. They contain an area of 245,000 
acres, and a population of 146,000, of whom 85,000 are now receiving relief. The 
annual value of rateable property is only £136,000, and the present rate of expen- 
diture on the poor £323,000 a-year. If the Government does not abandon the 
whole of the ground which it has taken, and retract every principle which it has 
adopted in the present year in reference to the Irish poor-law, the dismissal of 
these two boards of guardians is nothing less than the commencement of a social 
revolution. Paid Government officers are now responsible for the maintenance of 
the destitute in Ballinrobe and Castlebar. Those officers will be not only autho- 
rized, but bound to provide for such as may be destitute after harvest, by levying 
local rates. But to do this they must, in fact, collect as rates the rents, which of 
course implies the confiscation of the land.”— Morning Chronicle, July 10, 

* It was understood that Insurance Companies which had mortgages on Ivish 
lands to the amount of £1,000,000, would at once sell under this Act, 
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then to his heirs of the body, it was determined that nothing was 
in truth given to the heirs of the body, and that such words were 
but descriptive of the quantity of estate given to the man. The 
tenant for life is already, in many ways, and for many purposes, 
the representative of the property. Where the case is, that under 
a settlement the father is tenant for life, and his eldest son 
tenant in tail, they can, under the existing law, make new ar- 
rangements of the property the moment an eldest son comes of 
age, depriving any other son—who, on the death of the eldest, 
would have the same rights—of all property whatever in the 
lands. 

What would seem a strong objection against this plan to an 
unlearned reader is, that it seems to be allowing one man to dis- 
pose of another’s property; but a lawyer, who has learned to 
reconcile himself to the fictions by which entails are actually 
barred, will feel such an objection of no great force, and the un- 

rofessional reader will probably not fall out with what perhaps 
is the only possible means of saving to the family any wreck what- 
ever of the property. Our plan would enable the tenant for 
life to select the time for sale—a matter disregarded in Lord 
John Russell’s bill ; and there can be no reasonable doubt that 
the very same feelings that led to entail the property originally 
would tend to secure to the eldest son, in such case as we men- 
tion, such portion of the land as might remain. The Minis- 
terial bill contemplates merely a sale of the property ; but its 
practical working would probably introduce as _ purchasers 
strangers to the country and the property. In our contem- 
plated plan there would be but few violent changes—none essen- 
tially different from the ordinary arrangements of families, 
Property would seldom be sold, except when it could not be 
longer preserved by a family with advantage to any one; 30 fax 
from encouraging, it would tend to prevent its sale. When it 
did come into the market, it would be in small quantities, and 
under circumstances that would frequently make the present 
occupants the purchasers of grounds which they now hold as 
tenant-farmers. The only person apparently injured would be 
the first expectant tenant-in-tail ; and we cannot but think that 
to him the injury would be, in the case of properties encumbered 
as Irish properties most often are, of but trifling amount, if 
of any. Our plan would not endanger the security of any 
charge whatever on his property. In the reconstruction 
of society in Ireland—which we regard as wholly disorgan- 
ized by the calamities of the last two years—we think it 
should never be forgotten that the new structure must be 
formed pretty much of the old materials,—all that is cumber- 
some and useless thrown aside. We have no wish that strangers, 
unacquainted with the habits and manners of the people, should 
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be tempted into the market by compelling actual sales. On the 
contrary, the more entirely the dealings are between the present 
owners of land and persons already connected with the particular 
property, and the less violently to any party arrangements which 
cannot be long delayed these dealings are made, the more effectual 
will they be for good. The fitness of jointresses and the owners of 
family incumbrances, and all whose interests are bound up with 
the land, bearing a proportionate share of the burden of the poor- 
rates, was urged in vain in the Legislature by the Commissioners 
of Poor Inquiry for Ireland, when this new charge on property 
was contemplated. It was then, and has been since, resisted, 
not, we believe, so much from any doubt of the reasonableness of 
the proposal, so far at least as family charges created before the 
passing of the Act were concerned, as from a determination, the 
wisdom of which we more than doubt, to force the owners of 
smaller properties into the market. Facilitate in every way you 
can the voluntary sale of their properties. If you compel it, 
most of the advantages which you contemplate, and which would 
flow from voluntary sales, or rather from a man’s having the power 
to sell at his own discretion, cease. If you compel the sale of 
their properties, too, at a moment when you have by new imposts 
reduced them below their value, injustice—great injustice—will 
be done; and it is a mistake to think that injustice ever goes un- 
punished. The effort of the human mind is, after a time, to re- 
concile itself to a calamity which it believes to be inevitable ; but 
if, disregarding the interests of the owners of these smaller pro- 
perties, you sacrifice them to the interests of the classes above 
them, or to the classes below them, remember that you are not 
impossibly wrong in your calculations of the ultimate good to 
arise from this course; but, however this may be, the principle 
of any calculation is itself erroneous, which omits as an element 
the consideration, that the men whom you deprive of property 
remain—a dangerous class—to the injury of the society from whic 

they have been forced, and that as they will be likely to feel, by 
no fault of their own. That properties so small as those to which 
we are adverting, often not£300 a year, should have been thesub- 
ject of entail, was the original absurdity. That there should be 
much hesitation on the part of the Legislature in at once putting 
an end to the source of much mischief, and acting in the spirit in 
which the courts of law have been for ages acting, when they 
avail themselves of one pretence or other to defeat the perpetuities 
which families for ever seek to create, is to us matter of much 
surprise. Deal fairly with land. Deal with it as with anything 
else. Let it be the subject of open merchandize. It will then 
be purchased by those who want it. You will have in many in- 
stances the cultivator of the ground its owner, Some five or six 
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months ago, we endeavoured to press this on our readers. Since 
then we have seen two very striking pamphlets, one by Mr. Eyre 
Evans* and the other by Mr. Pin, in which similar views were 
pressed with great force. Mr. Evans would urge the actual 
doing away with all entails whatever. We do not press the ar- 
gument to that extent, as we think that the greatest evil is when 
arrangements, which may seem not unreasonable if applied to 
large estates, are adopted by the owners of very small ones. 
The Encumbered Estates Bill had the defect of forcing sales, 
which as far as possible it would be desirable we think, to avoid : 
it also left subject to the old entail such parts of the estate as 
were not sold. As far as the evil arose from properties too small 
for that mode of dealing being entailed, it was increased ; for the 
operation of the bill was to diminish the property by the sale of 
part, and to leave the residue entailed. Thus the old evil was 
certain of being reproduced. 

The measures connected with the reclamation of waste lands 
have been dropped without very much discussion. Considered 
as a question of the outlay of money with any hope of a produc- 
tive return, we are satisfied that in private hands any such specu- 
lation, except in a few favoured localities, must be a failure— 
still more satisfied are we that such must be the result of any 
expenditure from Government means and with the Government 
machinery ; yet there are many parts of the country in which 
such experiments will lead to the opening of roads in wild and 
unfrequented districts, many cases in which for a while—a short 
while—it will relieve the labour-market; and though unsuccessful 
in the sense in which those who urge the demand expect it to 
succeed, we think it may assist in the civilization of the country. 
The Devon Commissioners can scarcely be described as recom- 
mending to the State any distinct measure on the subject. They 
rather wish to recommend the experiment, than venture to re- 
commend it actually ; and we do not think the evidence given 
by the agent of the Waste Lands’ Company at all decisively 
favourable. With reference, however, to other objects than profit 
and loss of money, the high authority of Mr. Griffith may be 
quoted as suggesting the fitness of such efforts. In speaking of 
a wild district in the county of Cork, he tells us, that the first 
operation in the reclamation of waste lands, then carried on by 
the Board of Works under his direction, was the intersection of 
the district by roads. ‘“ ‘The opening of every road,” says he, 





* We have mislaid Mr. Evans’ pamphlet, and forget its precise title. Mr. Pin’s 
is, “ Observations on the Evils resulting to Ireland from the existing laws of Real 
Property, Dublin, 1847.” 
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“has been followed by the immediate reclamation of the adjoin- 
ing lands, and a general spirit of industry now pervades the dis- 
trict which, during the Whiteboy warfare in the years 1821 and 
1822, was the focus of outrage and rebellion.” 

On the subject of emigration, a Committee of the House of Lords 
is now sitting. The utmost facilities should, we think, ——— 
to all those who are desirous to emigrate; yet, if over-population 
be the source from which the evils of Ireland spring, emigration 
will be found a deceptive remedy. Periodically to remove pau- 
pers at the expense of the State, is but to insure at each recur- 
ring season of emigration a certain supply of paupers to be re- 
moved. The evil, if not increased, would assuredly not be les- 
sened by the proposed remedy. The expense of removing them, 
even if we were to disregard all care of them from the moment 
they were landed on other shores, would probably be greater than 
the expense of their subsistence at home. To encourage those 
who have formed such habits of industry as would secure their 
welfare either at home or abroad, and who take with them some 
small capital, is to part with men whom their country can ill 
spare. But of this class, and of a class of the gentry who, with 
a considerable knowledge of agriculture, can find no proper oc- 
cupation at home, we should wish our emigrants chiefly to con- 
sist. Let them leave the country in the spirit of hope, rather 
than of despair; but if the State supplies the funds for the pur- 
pose, let it be distinctly understood that the experiment is not 
to be repeated. Two years such as the two last in Ireland have 
been, may justify any arrangement that tends to lessen immediate 
suffering ; but it is plain that any systematic annual drain of the 
population will but remove the restraint which imperious neces- 
sity imposes on improvident marriages. If the State undertakes 
to support, either at home or abroad, the children of the rich or 
of the poor, as many children as it will support will assuredly be 
supplied. If population be an evil, it is not by such expedients 
that it can be lessened.* We think little ought to be done to 
stimulate men to emigrate. Something may be done to render 
emigration, when it is determined on, a Jess hazardous adventure 
to the individual ; yet even in this less, much less, than is thought. 
As far as emigration is desirable, it may be left to the people 
themselves. Some security against the dishonesty of ship-owners 
and ship-agents, is almost all the aid that Government can give. 
We incline to think with Mr. Griffith, that Ireland itself affords 





_* “It issaid that from the Isle of Skye, out of 11,000 inhabitants, 8000 were car- 
ried away by emigration in 1755 and a few following years, and yet that before the 
end of the next generation the number had reached more than its first amount.”—. 
MERIVALE on Colonization, vol. i. p. 157. 
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the means of employing every labourer in the land. In the exe- 
cution of public works, the great difficulty he at all times found 
was the want of labourers ; and it is by no means improbable that 
serious inconvenience may arise from any very extensive plans of 
emigration. The old ag and the helpless remain at home, 
the young emigrate. In a Report to the Board of Works, of Ja- 
nuary 1834, Mr. Griffith says, that a district which was in 1822 
the focus of disturbance and bloodshed, presented, in 1831, an 
example of peace and prosperity, and I have now, he adds, “ the 

atification to state, that it maintains the same character, and 
that each year new enclosures are made, and large tracts of 
hitherto unprofitable land are brought into cultivation.” “The 
eyes,” he says, “ of the whole of the proprietors of mountain lands 
in the south of Ireland are anxiously watching our operations, 
and the success of the experiment becomes a matter of the utmost 
importance. The only vifficulty I anticipate is the want of a 
sufficient number of labourers, for notwithstanding the great out- 
cry that is made respecting the poverty and destitution of our 
peasantry from want of employment, I have found that our ac- 
tive operations are confined to four months and a half of the year, 
namely, to the months of February and April in the spring, and 
between the 1st of July and 15th of September in the summer. 
During the remainder of the year the peasantry find abundant 
occupation in agricultural employment, excepting perhaps in the 
month of January ; and unless I were to raise the wages above 
the usual prices of the country, and thereby injure the farmer, 
I could not force on the works, excepting at those periods. And 
this statement is not made from occurrences which have taken 
place during the last or preceding year, but from constant expe- 
rience during the last twelve years in the counties of Cork, 
Kerry, Limerick, and Tipperary. Extraordinary, therefore, as 
from preconceived notions it may appear, the only apprehension 
I entertain of being able to cultivate and otherwise improve a 
large portion of the Crown lands, is the want of a sufficient 
number of labourers at the time required.” 

The lands of King Williamstown, where the operations de- 
scribed by Mr. Griffith were carried on, are held by the occupiers 
under the Crown. They are situated in the barony of Sulatien, 
a mountainous district in the north-west of the county of Cork, 
adjoining Kerry, and not far from the county of Limerick. 

In the history of Ireland the district had been long known. 
It was the theatre of a desolating warfare in the reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth and James the First. It was the refuge of outlaws in 
the reigns of William and Queen Anne; and in 1822 it was the 
rendezvousof an insurgent forceof six or seven thousand men, who, 
descending from this ethan crossed the Blackwater for the pur- 
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pose of plundering and laying waste the cultivated country be- 
neath; encamped for several days on the banks of that river, 
committing great destruction of lives and property, and threaten- 
ing the entire demolition of Millstret, Newmarket, Killarney, 
and other towns, and who ultimately returned to find a refuge 
in the heart of the mountains, from which they could not be dis- 
lodged.* The only passes ever made through the district were 
effected at the instance and expense of the British Government, 
immediately after the Rebellion of the Earl of Desmond. These 
passes were laid out in straight lines, without any reference to 
the nature of the country, and ran directly over hill and valley, 
from one military point to another. In many cases the inclina- 
tion in ascending the hills amounted to one foot perpendicular to 
four feet horizontal ; and an ascent of one foot in six feet was of 
common occurrence. This circumstance, together with the very 
imperfect manner in which the bridges had been built, was the 
cause of the roads being neglected by the grand juries of the sur- 
rounding counties, and in consequence during the Whiteboy in- 
surrection in the year 1821, there -was no road passable for horse- 
men in wet weather. With the exception of these military roads, 
thus neglected and disused for .all ordinary purposes of inter- 
course, nothing had been done for the district since the days of 
Elizabeth. This-region is described by Mr. Weale, who visited 
it in 1830, in the following language, “I could scarcely credit 
the evidence of my senses, that such extensive tracts of land, 
presenting a variety of fertile soils, and combining many other 
natural advantages which were obviously capable Teutietng 
largely to the wealth and prosperity of the nation, had not par- 
ticipated in the general improvement of the country during the 
last thirty years, and that, previously to the commencement of 
the new roads then in progress of construction, the entire district 
must have remained neglected by the hand of civilization from 
the period at which its proprietors, the late Earls of Desmond, 
had been dispossessed of it in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” Till 
1830, a range of country, comprehending an area of about 200 
square miles, or 128,000 acres, was thus, from the want of open- 
ing new lines of easy and direct communication: to the neighbour- 
ing markets, cut off from all participation in the growing pro- 
sperity of the country. 

It is natural that men like Mr. Griffith and Mr. Weale, en- 
aged in the peaceful pursuits of improving a country, should 
well on the a:lvantages to agriculture and commerce that must 

arise from such works as these. But before these advantages can 





* Parliamentary Papers, 1834, No. 173. 
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-be fully attained there must bein Ireland—what there is not now— 

something like security for life and property ; and, for our present 
purpose, we are disposed to think of a good road in the point of 
view in which it is seen by Sir Matthew Barrington, the very intel- 
ligent Crown-solicitor for Munster: “I do not know anything,” 
says Sir Matthew, with the shrewd voice of thirty years’ expe- 
rience, “ I do not know anything like a good road for preserving 
the peace ; for the people are not aware that the police may not 
come down upon them suddenly.” 

It is not easy to think of Irish outrage without one’s at- 
tention being forced to this district. From being the most dis- 
turbed district in Ireland it has become one of the most tranquil; 
and this, as far as we have the means of judging, almost exclu- 
sively from the effects of civilization forced upon it by the Go- 
vernment Works carried on there. If the reader has the oppor- 
tunity of looking at Captain Darwin’s Map of Ireland, published 
by the Devon Commissioners, he will see a district occupying 
about 800 square miles of country. The greater part of it is 
marked in dark red, indicating that it is more than 500 feet above 
the level of the sea. It is bounded on the north by the Shannon, 
beginning at Shanagoldrum, in the county of Limerick; the 
bounding line then passes through Glin to Tarbert, from Tar- 
bert southward to Listowel, from Listowel south-westward to 
Tralee, from Tralee to the eastward to Castle Island, from Cas- 
tle Island south-westward to Killarney, from Killarney to the 
eastward to Kenturk, from Kenturk north-eastward to Charles- 
ville, from Charlesville to the westward to Drumcullogher in the 
county of Limerick, then from Drumcullogher, through Newcastle, 
again to Shanagoldrum. This district thus described consists of 
dreary hills occupied chiefly by dairy-farmers. In the year 1821, 
there was not in the whole of that district a single road practic- 
able for a wheel carriage, nor a resident gentleman nor a resident 
clergyman. This tract of country belongs—or belonged in 1824, 
when the late Judge Foster, on whose authority we make the 
statement, gave evidence on the state of Ireland to a Committee 
of the House of Lords—to English absentees. Judge Foster tells 
us, that the disturbances existed not so much within the district 
itself as in the border country surrounding it. It is an important 
feature in all Irish outrage, of an insurrectionary character, that 
the actual disturbers of the peace are but few—that they are re- 
garded as having a reliance on the sympathies of the general mass 
of the peasantry ; whereas, we think this latter feeling has been 
over-stated, and that much which has been ascribed to sympathy 
arises from actual fear. The disturber of the peace has succeeded 
in inspiring a terror greater than that of the law. In 1821, 
Judge Foster tells us, that smuggling in tobacco, which had been 
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very extensively carried on, in and about the south-western pro- 
montory of Lreland, was effectually checked—that the individuals 
who had hitherto obtained a livelihood by smuggling, betook 
themselves to these hills, and became the leaders of a most for- 
midable banditti. The year 1821 was a year of dreadful scarcity. 
The loss of their crops led the population of the adjoining fertile 
counties to a state bordering on despair, when these banditti first 
made their appearance. Their habit was to descend in the begin- 
ning of the night, to seize upon the horses of the farmers in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the mountains, and to penetrate into the culti- 
vated country ten or fifteen miles, or even more, from their strong- 
holds. By the morning light they were again safe lodged within 
these hills, where all pursuit of them was wholly impracticable. 
The country through which they had swept during the night 
was, of course, much agitated in the morning. The perpetrators 
of the outrage had disappeared, and it was scarcely known from 
whence they had come. The ensuing night they probably 
crossed the mountains and made their appearance in another 
county ; the night afterwards they would penetrate into a third ; 
and it was for a considerable length of time that a small number 
of persons, probably not two hundred, kept all the adjoining coun- 
ties in the state of alarm which then existed. The farmers, who 
were at first the victims of these ruffians, when they saw that 
their power was unchecked, became their allies. This was a con- 
sequence that might be calculated on; and there were circum- 
stances at the period which increased the natural tendency of 
power tostrengthen itself. There was great depression in the value 
of land immediately after the Peace of 1815. The prices of all 
agricultural produce fell; the system of letting lands had been 
altogether for long leases to persons who undertook to subdivide 
and manage the estates thus divided. Fora few years after the 
war, and while they had any remaining capital, the head land- 
lords continued to receive the rent reserved in their leases, which, 
however, had now become more than could be obtained from the 
produce of the soil. For a while the middle-man paid from 
other resources, when he at all could, the stipulated rent, in 
the hope and expectation of improving prices; year after year 
passed, and each year brought new disappointment. Middle- 
man after middle-man was broken. Every person entitled to 
receive rent, whether middle-man or proprietor, was compelled to 
receive an abated rent; but in most instances the abatements 
were but temporary—in many cases such sum as the tenant could 
give was received on account, and he was still regarded as a debtor 
for an arrear which he could never reasonably hope to be able to 
pay, and which the landlord would have been wise in at once can- 
celling. On some estates these arrears, which had ceased to be 
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regarded as debts, were, on the appointment of new agents, who 
did not understand the precise nature of transactions not per- 
haps very clear to the persons most interested, demanded’ 
and sought to be enforced. On one large estate, in the county 
of Limerick, an English solicitor had been appointed agent. 
Leases of the greater part of that estate had been made in 1782, 
in very large tracts, to tenants who had subdivided and sublet 
the lands in the manner usual in the country, and, as far as we 
understand the position of the parties, in fulfilment of the inten- 
tion with which their leases were given. These leases expired 
between 1807 and 1814, and the grounds were then let to the 
tenant-farmers found in the actual occupation of the farms, who 
became liable-for the high rents of a period at which war-prices 
were at their maximum. It was necessary, soon after these 
leases, to make abatements. This was done—not by any formal 
instrument or indorsement on the lease—but by a letter from the 
agent. The abatements took place in 1814—in 1818 the new 
agent, insisting that the lease for which the abatements were 
given had expired, insisted on an increased rent. He did not 
demand the rent required in the leases, nor would he receive 
that which was fixed by the letter of abatement, but, getting a 
valuation of the lands made, sought an intermediate amount. 
In some cases he resisted claims for improvement on what would 
seem a very reasonable ground, had the fact been with him, as 
it probably was, that the improvements had not been made. 
General discontent was excited by these proceedings, and, 
whether provoked by the course which this agent took or not, 
there were every night murders, incendiary fires, and other out- 
rages, which commenced on the estate so managed at the period 
of the proceedings we have described. The disposition to vio- 
lence had, however, been observed by the Irish cmaseue for 
four years before.* Many attempts were made to murder the 
unfortunate agent. Being unable to meet with him, they shot 
his son, a fine boy of fourteen years of age. Sir Matthew Bar- 
rington tells us, that this murder was perpetrated by four men, 
hired at two shillings and sixpence a-piece, by a person who, he 
says, was the first bearer of the name of Susie Rock. In 
every outrage, he says, a leader is appointed, and this man was 
a common gery the most wretched-looking man you could 
imagine. He told Barrington that such was the cowardice of 
the class of men with whom he was associated, that whenever 
they went to attack a house he was obliged to stand behind 
them, threatening to shoot them if they did not persist. They 





* See Mr. Farling’s Evidence, Devon Commission, 657. 
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used to assemble at a rock, and from that arose the name of 
Captain Rock. The agent was at last driven away by this con- 
tinued opposition, and the management passed into other hands. 
In the first week of his agency, the successor to this dangerous 
office saw something of the character of the task he had under- 
taken. <A dispute hhad arisen between a farmer and his under- 
tenants or labourers, and at the request of both parties, he ap- 

inted that they should meet at his residence the next morning. 

he farmer, on his way to the appointment, was shot, and died 
in the course of the following night. “ I saw,” adds Mr. Far- 
ling, “ four or five incendiary fires from the top of the house in 
which I reside, on one eon houses, some of them belonging 
to gentlemen, persons of independence.” We learn from Mr. 
Becher, a magistrate of the county of Cork, that the banditti of 
the mountain range which we have described, planned a preda- 
tory incursion on the cultivated parts of the county of Cork— 
which included the plunder of several of the principal towns— 
and then joining the insurgents of the county of Limerick. 
Habitual resistance to the law had given to the Dukallow men a 
character of fearlessness that the county of Limerick men had 
not yet attained, and in pursuance of their plan, they attacked 
the town of Newmarket, but were repulsed by a military party. 
It was Mr. Becher’s belief that persons of a higher class than 
the peasantry were the prime movers in the matter, and that 
they were disappointed at their measures having been defeated 
by a premature explosion. He believed that there was a wide- 
spread conspiracy, the objects of which were to overthrow the 

ritish Government, and to subvert the Protestant Establish- 
ment. Religious and political feeling so soon blends with their 
passionate appeals to violence, and seems to es a sort of unity 
of purpose to desultory and driftless acts of lawlessness, that we 
are not surprised at these combinations of the peasantry to plun- 
der their neighbours being regarded as evidence of organization 
for more general purposes, and that political incendiaries availed 
themselves of the lawless state of the country. At this time 
there was certainly among the peasantry of Ireland a strange 
disposition to believe in the approaching fulfilment of an inter- 
pretation of the Book of Revelation, which promised the trium- 
phant establishment of the Roman Catholic Church in the year 
1825, and Prince Hohenlohe, who, we believe, had been already 
restrained at home from the performance of miracles, except in 
the presence of the police, was engaged in curing all manner of 
disease in Ireland. “ These are the mad men who do make 
men mad ;” and there can be no doubt that the insurgent pea- 
— of Ireland were influenced by considerations which influ- 
enced educated men. Doctor Doyle professed his belief of the 
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miracles of Hohenlohe ; and the Archbishop of Dublin (Magee,) 


urged on the Legislature, as a reason against granting the 
emancipation of the Catholics in 1825, that it would confirm 
their belief in the prophecies, which announced the downfall of 
Protestantism. It is certain that in all the disturbed districts, 
the peasants were soon combined together by oaths, the language 
of which is expressive of desperate activity. Mr. Becher speaks 
of committees being held, and of committee-men with dictatorial 
authority. We know how likely preconceived notions are to 
colour every incident, and we therefore hesitate to receive his 
impressions on this subject, as if they had quite the character cf 
evidence. At all times since the year 1798, the revolutionary 
jargon has been adopted in every local plot. Village schoolmas- 
ters and surveyors are in general the authors of the threatening 
notices which are circulated very generally in periods of dis- 
turbance, and they also are probably the persons drawing up 
forms of oaths, which, if it was only from their length, would 
seem too Jong to have been ever used for practical purposes. 
One of the prosecuting counsel on the northern circuit, Mr. 
Bennett, oll en one of them, which was found in the year 
1822. It seemed to embody the whole obligations of a “ united 
man.” One was not to dishonour the person “ of a brother united 
man’s wife, sister, or mother, without lawful permission from 
your clergyman ;” another was, “ not to rob, steal, or keep com- 
pany with a robber, and know him to be one, without liberty 
om your committee.” The paper which Mr. Bennett pro- 
duced contained mysterious words and emblems. Rhymes are 
there, “ to make the gruel thick and slab.” Part of the docu- 
ment is in question and answer, and the answers flow into a 
loose rhyme. 
“What is a good fellow?” is the question; and the answer 
is,— 
“It is I, that ean you tell, 

Where I live or where I dwell, 

Within the bands I am to be, 

Which are the bands of liberty, 

My name is told in letters three, 

Which I will make known to thee, 

And is, I. A. B.” 


I. A. B. is explained in prose to mean, J And Brothers. 
“Who made your coat?” is the next question ; and the answer 
is, “ It never was made ; it grew as the wool on the back of the 
sheep.” Religious phrases borrowed from scripture are intro- 
duced; St. Peter, the Rock is spoken of ; and then is mentioned 
the cock that crew at the baptism of our Saviour, “to awake 
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the Sons of Union to life, to fight for liberty.” “ Did he say any 
thing else?” He did. “ What else did he say ?” 


“T am the chanticleer, that crew both loud and shrill, 

To awake the Sons of Union to ascend the verdant hill; 
He roused us from our slumber, and from a bed of down, 
That we might fight for liberty, and cut the orange down. 
It was at the river Jordan, this cock first heard his lays, 
To let all Christian nations know they would have some happy days; 
Then all the heath of heresy with speed will tumble down, 
And the boys of love and loyalty wear a laurel crown. 
Our men will conquer with indignation, 
From Jerusalem to Copenhagen, 
And land in England for recreation, 
To subdue the friends of the Reformation. 

L. L. L. 

Love, Loyalty, and Liberty. 
Question.—W hen will the three L’s shine ? 
Answer.—The L. L. L. will shine, 

And heresy decline, 

With liberty to every Christian nation ; 

And Henry’s usurping train, 

Shall weep and bewail, 

That Luther ever began the Reformation.” 


The restoration of the Church, and a prayer that heresy may 
fall like a star from the firmament, and 





” That Erin’s far degraded race 
May rise and live, and see a peace,” 


is another passage in the strange medley. The hope of French 
aid is distinetly indicated. 

The whole farrago seems to us not very likely to have been 
used at any period much more recent than 1798, 1d seems 
rather like a schoolmaster’s collection of treasonable precedents, 
than any thing to which much value ought to be attached. It was 
given to Mr. ‘Burnett by a magistrate, and had been taken out 
of the pocket of a suspected person by a policeman. We do not 
think that it has the character of a genuine document, though 
we have no doubt whatever that questions and answers of the 
kind are or were among the signs by which the disaffected re- 
cognised each other. In the insurrections of that year, and in 
the more recent disturbances, not the slightest evidence has ever 
been produced to connect with such plots any person in respect- 
able life. The Crown has never been without receiving in- 
formation of the actual perpetrators of almost every crime com- 
mitted in the country, though from not finding such corrobora- 
tive testimony as the law requires, they are often unable to pro- 
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secute; and Sir Matthew Barrington has told us, that in his ex- 

rience as Crown-prosecutor for thirty years, he has never 

nown these disturbances connected with political causes. We 
therefore think it absolutely impossible that Mr. Becher should 
have been right in his supposition. That a state of society so 
inflammable as that of Ireland then was should at any moment 
burst into flame, was.to be expected. What wild mad mischief 
might be the consequence of an outbreak, we can easily picture 
to ourselves; but mse tr plan or intelligible purpose, 
or any thing that could have an effect more permanent than per- 
haps a three days’ massacre (for acon | of that kind was 
no doubt easily possible)—there was none. ‘That political discon- 
tent and resentment alienated a great portion of the community, 
and was at the root of the disturbances, we think more than pro- 
bable. The insurgents would count on the active assistance of 
the humbler peasantry ; and Dr. Collins, then the parish priest of 
Skibbereen, and afterwards a bishop, when examined in 1826, 
expressed his conviction, that the insurrection, if it had not been 
arrested by military force, must have spread to districts that for- 
tunately escaped its worst effects. 

It is scarce possible for persons unconnected with Ireland to 
imagine its precise condition. It would almost seem as if the 
atrocities which have been committed are so much a part of the 
natural order of things, that persons living in that country, quite 
forget the past, and absolutely do not p tio what is passing 
everywhere around them. We knew a family who contrived, 
during the Rebellion of 1798, which was raging round them, to 
live in utter ignorance of what was passing. The gentleman of 
the house, who was a man of some property, took no newspaper 
except the Racing Calendar ; thought of nothing but the names 
and pedigrees and performances of the several horses whose 
feats were recorded; and continued to live admired and re- 
spected to a decent old age, in the midst of midnight bullets, 
and incendiary fires. This was perhaps an extreme case of the 
ruling passion being strong enough to absorb and swallow up 
everything else—and we have almost envied the serenity of the 
old lady, who, surviving her brother’s family for many years, told 
us of the quiet in which they passed their time, in what we should 
have thought unhappy days. These were the days of the White- 
boys. The battle then was not between the rich and the poor, 
but, as now, between the poor and the very poor—the poor 
gentleman and the poor peasant. In 1798, and earlier—lon 
earlier—there were two conspiracies altogether unconnected. 
The political one was in reality that of least moment. In it 
farmers, shop-keepers, and in the south of Ireland some 
few of the gentry were engaged. A more formidable con- 
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spiracy was one which existed earlier and lasted longer, and’ 
may be said to exist still—that of the poor against those whom. 
they suppose to be rich. While the one thought of political griev- 
ances, and were shaping republics in the clouds, the other were 
warring with the farmers for potato-ground—with the clergy of 
the Established Church for a reduction of tithes—with their own 
clergy for a reduction of their demands—and with the gentry of 
the country, who, as land became of more value, were occupied 
in taking into their own demesnes the adjoining commonages 
which were — as public property. With this latter con- 
spiracy alone have we any present concern. Of course it was: 
uite impossible that, when political conspiracy became aetive, it 
} wort not seek to employ among its instruments all who were 
in any way or from any cause discontented ; but the original ob- 
jects of the two were distinct—wholly distinct ; and what has been 
called the Whiteboy system was never anything but a servile war- 
— property ;—perhaps it ought rather to be said—so miser- 
able was the condition of the persons engaged in it—that it was. 
a struggle for mere existence. 
Sir Matthew Barrington, for more than thirty years Crown- 
rosecutor for the Munster Circuit, tells us that he never 
es any of the disturbances of which we treat, arise from, 
any other causes than the desire to possess land, the dispossession, 
of land, and the disputes about land. He is no doubt right ;. 
but it does not follow that any remedy that can be suggested will 
altogether remove the feeling in which these disputes originate.. 
The misery of the people was the same in the days of Sir Wil-. 
liam Petty. Their crimes were not then the crimes of actual vio- 
lence, but they had the vices of character then which are their: 
vices now—which are not theirs alone, but those of all men in 
a state of barbarism ; and which they, perhaps of all men, have. 
the best right to vindicate in some such way as Petty suggests.. 
The passage which we quote is perhaps the earliest which men- 
tions the potato and its effects on the Trish people. The date of 
“the Political Anatomy ” is 1672 :— 


" Their lazing seems to me to proceed rather from want of employ~ 
ment and encouragement to work than from the natural abundance of’ 
phlegm in their bowels and blood ; for what need have they to work 
who can content themselves with potatoes, whereof the labour of one 
man can feed forty ; and with milk whereof one cow will in summer: 
time give meat enough for three men; where they can everywhere 
gather cockles, oysters, muscles, crabs, &c., without boats, nets, angles,. 
or the art of fishing, and can build an house in three days? And 
why should they desire to fare better, though with more labour, when, 
they are taught that this way of living is more like the patriarchs of 
old, and the saints of later times, by whose prayers and merits they 
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are to be relieved, and whose example they are therefore to follow ; 
and why should they breed more cattle since ’tis penal to import them 
into England? Why should they raise more commodities, since there 
are not merchants sufficiently stocked to take care of them, nor pro- 
vided with more pleasing foreign commodities to give in exchange for 
them? And how should merchants have stock, since trade is prohi- 
bited and fettered by the statutes of England? And why should men 
endeavour to get estates, where the legislative power is not agreed on, 
and where tricks and words destroy natural rights and property ? 

‘“‘ They are accused also of much treachery, falseness, and thievery, 
none of all which I conceive is natural to them; for as to treachery, 
they are made believe they shall all flourish again after some time ; 
wherefore they will not readily submit to those whom they hope to 
have their servants, nor will they declare so much, but say the con- 
trary for their present ease, which is all the treachery I have observed. 
For they have in their hearts not only a grudging to see their old pro- 
perties enjoyed by foreigners, but a persuasion that they shall be 
shortly restored. ° , There must be thieving where there 
there is neither encouragement nor method nor means for labouring, 
nor provision for impotents.” 


It is difficult to think of any one topic of Irish society apart 
from the rest. The CORRESPONDENCE connected with the late 
distresses and the means of relief, published in the Parliamentary 
papers of this year, satisfied the late Dr. Chalmers that through 
the greater part of the country no proper local agencies could be 
found for the practical working of any measure for good; in 
many districts in Ireland the task was thrown almost entirely on 
the unwearied exertions of the Protestant clergy and the officers 
of the Board of Works, and we think that the conclusion which 
Dr. Chalmers drew from the facts stated in that Correspondence, 
is one fairly deducible from them, and is for ever forced upon 
every resident in Ireland. Absenteeism, unconnected altogether 
with the pecuniary benefits which a district receives by the resi- 
dence of a wealthy gentry, is an evil for which in England there 
is no compensation whatever. The whole structure of society is 
deranged by the absolute want of an entire class. This cannot 
be better stated than in the language of the present Chief- 
Justice of Ireland: “In ordinary times, the loss of the influ- 
ence and authority and the control which belong to education, 
to rank, and to property, must be felt in any country; but 
when it becomes disturbed, I need not say that that which 
would form a barrier for the protection of the peace, is lost in 
Ireland.” When administering the Insurrection Act in some of 
the southern counties, he tells us, that the only noblemen who 
ever appeared on the bench, were Lords Clare and Adare, 
(the present Lord Dunraven.) Till about the close of the 
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-war in 1815, the place of a resident gentry was in some de- 
gree supplied by the tmiddle-men—for before that time there 
were few farms held directly from the landowner. The ha- 
bits of the country introduced a sort of partnership in the 
occupation and management of land—each tenant was security 
for all ; and the dealing with land so held needed a description 
of minute attention, which required the perpetual vigilance of a 
man giving his whole mind to the matter. The late Judge 
Foster was one of the first persons who thought of dealing 
directly with the tenants on the ground. In the year 1817, he 
made the experiment of letting an estate, which fell into his 
hands by the failure of a middle-man, in small divisions, to the 
occupants on the ground. The state of the law, which had been 
before unfavourable to such dealings, from the great expense 
‘and complexity of proceeding, when it was necessary to get rid 
‘of a defaulting tenant, was altered in such a way as to render 
an experiment of the kind less hazardous. An Act of Parlia- 
ment passed about that time, which gives the landlord the power 
of recovering, at a few shillings’ expense, his ground from a de- 
faulting tenant, when the rent is less than fifty pounds a-year, 
rendered it less necessary to deal through the intervention of a 
middle-man, and assisted in sweeping away that class. In all 
this the late judge saw nothing that was not desirable. He 
thought the middle-men were a dissolute and depraved and dis- 
honest class. He regarded them as intercepting the fair profits 
of the landlord, and as hard task-masters over the unfortunate 
tenantry. Foster’s picture of the middle-men is drawn by no 
friendly hand—yet it is one which shows that such an agency 
could be ill spared. “ The middle-man, from the nature of his 
calling, resides upon the property, and has his eye continually 
on the tenantry ;—he watches with a jealous eye each individual 
pig, and half firkin of butter ;—he follows to the market—he 
takes great care that his tenants shall never be in the possession 
of money; whatever he sees convertible into money he takes 
from them—he makes himself the factor and vender of it.” It 
is added, that his accounts are dishonestly kept ; but it is plain 
that in this latter statement the witness is generalizing some 
particular facts coming within his own knowledge. Mr. John 
Dunn, a tenant-farmer in the Queen’s County, examined by the 
Lords’ Committee in 1824, tells us that, “ practically, he does 
not know what would become of much of the property of ab- 
sentees but for the middle-men; they are generally kind and 
good-natured and humane to their under-tenants; if they were 
not, the country would be much worse off than it is.” Mr. 
O'Connell, examined before the same committee, ascribed the 
existence of the disturbances to the passing of the Acts alluded 
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to by Judge Foster—connecting them with the fact of the dis- 
ssession of tenants under those Acts—and stating that the 
ormer ejectments were not only expensive, but that there were 
many exceptions to their operation. He thus ascribes the pre- 
vious peace of the country to the power which the occupant of 
land had of continuing to hold it without fulfilling the obli 
tions of his contract. We are not sure, that the agrarian dis- 
turbances thernselves would not be better than lawless peace of 
this kind. We agree with Foster, that these Acts enabled the 
owner of land to get rid of the middle-men, and that he did so. 
We agree with O’Connell, that immediately subsequent to these 
Acts, and connected with them, were the agrarian disturbances 
about which he was giving evidence; but we have no doubt 
whatever that the disturbances chiefly arose from the proprie- 
tors getting rid of the middle-men, and breaking one of the nks 
by which society was held together. A large body of men, oc- 
cupying in some degree the character of landlords, were re- 
moved, and the peasantry were deprived of the protection which 
their residence in the country afforded. The visits of an occa- 
sional agent or receiver under the courts, were substituted for 
the constant eye which disturbed Judge Foster’s serenity. The 
owner of land is constantly deceived by the very punctuality of 
payment, for a year or two, of the occupants to whom he. gives 
eases. By subdividing the land, such tenant will at once be 
able to obtain a considerable sum—by burning it—by the pro- 
cess of exhaustion or others—he may, while he is destroying the 
land, be more easily able to meet the demands of the landlord, 
than an honester man. For a few years all goes on apparently 
well; but patch after patch of land is divided and subdivided— 
they are satisfied with poorer and yet poorer food—children and 
childrene children scramble for a share of the produce of the 
ground, which each day diminishes, as the number it has.to su 
rt increases. The landlord, who some five years before had 
een tempted by an increased rent-roll, to.place his property in 
the hands of people very ignorant and very improvident, now 
learns that his course was not altogether a wise one. Left to 
themselves, the Irish peasantry of the southern counties were 
utterly incapable of coming to any good. The continual vigi- 
lance that children require is more than required by people in 
their position. Any thing of exertion, requiring the fair appli- 
cation of mind or body, would seem to be a thing Aanthc. 
unless under the strongest stimulus. This is not national 
character—as persons are fond of saying; it is what would be 
the{character of any people in the savage state ;—and the account 
which travellers give of the American Indians—their indolence 
—their occasional excitement—their ferocity—might almost 
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seem copied from the manners of the Irish, when left to them- 
selves. Dr. Doyle tells us, that the male part of the family lie 
frequently in bed ; ronagy. the day, the wife or daughter callin 
goes abroad and begs about the neighbourhood for some few 
potatoes, which she brings home—there they vegetate: It can 
scarcely be imagined upon what a small pittance one of these 
wretches continues to subsist ; in fact he is almost like a savage of 
the American deserts. He lies down upon a little straw upon the 
floor, and remaining there motionless nearly all day, he gets up 
in the evening, eats a few potatoes, and then throws himself again 
on the earth, where he remains till morning ; thus he drags out an 
existence, which it were better were terminated in any way 
than continued in the manner it is.” To such, as the certain 
consequences of leaving these people to themselves, must the 
owners of Irish property reconcile themselves. The same people, 
removed from surrounding influences, watched and disciplined, 
succeed in every thing. There is in all their dealings at present 
exceeding suspicion, exceeding cunning—in fact, all the vices 
of human nature left-to itself. “The unfortunate Irish labourer,” 
says Mr. Barrow, “lives like the savage, save that he boils the 
roots which he digs out of the earth. What cares he for educat- 
ing his children? What can he know of the blessings of educa- 
tion? You may build a national school at his door, but the in- 
stant the child is able to crawl, the father needs his help; and 
when he should be at school, he is in all likelihood pilfering a 
bundle of firewood from some neighbour’s ditch or gentleman’s 
demesne. I have lived among them, and seen what I describe.” 
“The farmers,” he tells us, “ know no more of the rotation of 
craps, than they know of the rotation of the planetary system.” 
Mr. Foster, the Times’ Commissioner, one of the most intelligent 
travellers who has ever given an account of Ireland, was struck 
with the manifestation of distrust everywhere exhibited by the 
Irish peasant. He tells, that Colonel Robinson, letting a farm to 
a countryman, on condition of his cultivating it ——e to a 
ye Jaid down by the Company for the Improvement of Waste 

ands, was replied to by his future tenant, —“ Sure, your honour, 
if I pay you rent, may I not cultivate it as I like? If I am satis- 
fied with potatoes and butter-milk; you be the same with the 
rent.” “If you did not know your road,” said the Colonel, 
“ and wanted a guide, would you follow this gentleman (point- 
ing to a gentleman beside him) with a bandage over his eyes, or 
me, with the full use of my eyesight?” “Sure, and I’d follow 
the gentleman,” was the Irishman’s answer. “ Why so?” “ Be- 
cause he could not see to lead me astray.” To this class of per- 
sons, through the impossibility of getting the proprietors of Irish 
estates to live at home, and mind their business—for if they did 
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this we should be rejoiced that the middle-man-system was wholly 
done away with—is the country given up. Rent, of course, 
must after a time absolutely cease in estates so neglected. The 
land, unable to support its poor, will supply multitudes ready for 
any crime, the plague of the surrounding districts. At Killi- 
begs, in the county of Donegal, on a property belonging to the 
Board of Education, “the people, being left to themselves, sub- 
divided their land till they could pay no rent, and at length it 
would not keep them; and they were found a year or two ago, 
by the Poor-Law Commissioners, lying in their huts without 
food or clothes, all starving together, in the most frightful state of 
destitution.”* We have no doubt whatever, that the vice, the 
misery—and as a consequence of vice and misery, the crimes, of 
these poor people, arise more from the state of the law which 
enables them, under the name of tenancy-at-will, to keep posses- 
sion of land after they ceased to fulfil any part of the contract 
into which they have entered. 

The statement published last March, by the Board of Woods 
and Forests, of the dealings of the occupants of the Crown lands 
of Ballykilcline, in the county of Roscommon, is curiously illus- 
trative of what we have said. On the 1st of May 1834, on the 
expiration of an old lease, under which Lord Hartland had become 
the tenant of the Crown, the Crown became entitled to the pos- 
session of the lands. There were 609 acres of land. ‘The rent 
which Lord Hartland paid was £200; the rent agreed to be paid 
by the occupying tenants was £411. When the Crown resumed 
spent there were 74 under-tenants on the ground, each pro- 

ably representing a large family. ‘The Crown appointed a re- 
ceiver, with directions to get from the tenants the same rents 
which they had paid to Lord Hartland. For two years the rents 
were paid with tolerable regularity—this we should have ex- 
pected ; they then ceased to be paid at all, the tenants saying 
the lands were too dear—and we have little doubt —s that, in 
their mode of management the produce was not more than suffi- 
cient for their own support, it ceased to yield any thing that 
could be applied as rent. Then came every shift of evasion on 
the part of the tenants—then demands of possession—then ques- 
tionings of the Crown’s title—then litigation for twelve long 
years—then assaults and trials, and imprisonments and acquittals 
—then dispossessions by the sheriff, and the lands of some of the 
tenants idbrened over te him io a caretaker on the part of the 
Crown. Then the parties visited by the sheriff returned to 
their houses, having forcibly removed the locks and staples placed 
in the houses by the Crown caretaker. When notices of an 





* Foster’s Letters on the Condition of the People of Ireland, p. 235. 
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agent being appointed to the estate were served on the occupiers, 
the process-server who executed that duty would have been mur- 
dered, but for the accidental presence of a few police. The nar- 
rative of the proceedings describes the Crown as having ultimately 
succeeded in obtaining the decree of a court of equity to restore 
them to possession,—their unwillingness to execute it in Feb- 
ruary last on account of the season of the year,—their serving 
notices that they would execute it on the Ist of May; but through- 
out the whole proceedings, and even at the date of the Report, 
March 7, 1847, there was still an anxiety ou the part of the 
Crown to treat with the occupants. Besides the war carried on 
by attornies and bailiffs, there was an active issue of memorials 
from the tenants, and replies from high authorities, and reports 
on these memorials by agents and solicitors. Mr. Knox, the 
agent, describes one of the memorials in a few expressive words, 
—‘as not containing one particle of truth.” Of the tenants, at 
the time of his letter under ejectment, he says,— 





** They are the most lawless and violent set of people in the county 
Roscommon; and whenever it was necessary that I should go to the 
lands to have any services effected on behalf of the Crown, the stipen- 
diary magistrate never would venture among them unless accompa- 
nied by dragoons, infantry, and police; and even with this force they 
invariably insulted the bailiffin the execution of his duty, and did 
every thing in their power to resist the laws. My firm conviction 
therefore is, that they never will become satisfactory tenants to the 
Crown, and that if admitted again on the lands, similar proceedings 
will in a few years have to be instituted de novo against them. Their 
conduct also has had a very bad effect among the tenantry here ; and to 
my own knowledge the properties of Lord Hartland, Mr. Blakeney, 
and Mr. Balfe, in the locality of Ballykilcline, have suffered severely 
from the example of those tenants, and are not paying their rents as 
hitherto.” 


To destroy any class of the gentry in Ireland, is actually to 
abandon the country to persons wholly incapable of its manage- 
ment. We think in many respects favourably of the intentions 
of these poor people in their dealings with others. Their exem- 
plary patience under the severest privations was in many parts of 
the country marked during the late distresses; and we think 
there is great truth in the opinion that Foster, whom we have so 
often quoted, and who knew the people well, expressed, when 
he said, that the proximate cause of insurrectionary outrage was 
when the peasant found the process cf the law was to compel him 
to do things that were shaalle impossible. The immediate instru- 
ments in the service of power are 1cgarded as objects of greater 
resentment than the agent or attc:rey where commands they 
obey. There is among the peasai ciy a dislclief that any man 
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does anything from the dictates of his own mind; hence endless 
clamorous sibilities —hence endless recurrences to things that 
would seem to have been settled over and over—hence the notion 
that whatever is done is done because this body or that body put 
“the master” up to it. “They are exceedingly suspicious, and yet 
exceedingly credulous ; and, had they their own wish, life would 
be passed in an indolent dream. Clanship would seem to have 
been the best system under which they could have lived. It 
is well enough for travellers through the country to say that 
the Irishman would be content if he could but get employ- 
ment. The mind has attained a stronger character than it has 

et exhibited among the Irish, when it begins to love labour for 
its own sake. To enjoy entire indolence would be to indulge in 
what an Irishman most loves; and we suspect, that when Mr, 
Griffith found it impossible to make out men enough for his 
works, men enough were in the cabins—aye, and muscular, able- 
bodied men—who, while the potato could be obtained in any 
way whatever, were not to be tempted by his eightpence a-day. 
On the public roads, in the course of the last year, many peasants 
made their appearance whose existence was before unknown al- 
most to any one, and who were forced out by actual hunger, and 
perhaps the temptations of what could scarcely be called work, to 
pass a few hours of sunshine on the public roads. While the po- 
tato lasted, these men were supported either by their own conacre 
field, dug and cultivated by the women of the family, or by what 
their wives and children got among the neighbours by begging. 
A century seems to have worn out none of the insane pride which 
Berkeley describes as characteristic of the Irish. “ In my own fa- 
mily,” says the good bishop, “a kitchen-maid refused to carry 
out cinders, because she was descended from an old Irish stock. 
At the same time, these proud people are more destitute than sa- 
vages and more proud than negroes. The negroes in our plan- 
tations have a saying, ‘If negro was not negro, Irishman would 
be negro;’ and it may be affirmed with truth, that the very sa- 
vages of America are better clad and better lodged than the Irish 
cottagers throughout the fine fertile counties of Limerick and Ti p- 
perary.” Remove the gentry, and into a class such as this will 
the tenant-farmers be soon reduced. Allow property to exist, 
—with its natural rights, with its legitimate influences—and there 
is no class below the possessors of property who are not elevated. 
To destroy the intermediate links of society is to break the whole 
chain. Our conviction is that an actual impossibility was at- 
tempted, when the Board of Works thought that the property of 
‘the Crown could have been preserved, leaving to the poor people 
at Ballykilcline the management of an estate in lands, on condi- 
tion of paying rents on certain days at a public office, The 
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Insh peasant, however well-intentioned, cannot be left a moment 
to himself. He must be instructed in everything. He has the 
ignorance without the docility of a child. He is ignorant of 
everything—most ignorant of that of which he ought to know 
most. If one thing more than another is proved by the evidence 
taken by the Devon Commissioners, it is the Lrish tarmer’s entire 
ignorance of the proper management of land. 

We shrink from any detail of the atrocities which disgrace 
Ireland. The general character of the crimes must be familiar to 
every one who looks over the newspapers; and we would only 
say that these papers, so far from exaggerating, suggest no suffi- 
cient notion of the frequency of the crimes. Injuries are done 
which are never recorded; on the other hand there is sometimes 
successful fraud. A county or a barony has to repay the suf- 
ferer what he has lost, when he can show his loss to have been 
the consequence of malicious injury. An accidental fire takes 
place—and he finds the means of rendering it probable that it 
was malicious. 

Sir Matthew Barrington describes outrages connected with 
land as being not considered by the people as offences. Shoot- 
ing a man dead—we use his language—because he has taken a 
farm from which another has been ejected, is regarded as a kind 
of fight or battle, as distinguished from a larceny committed 
from the ignoble motive of stealing. “ I can hardly,” he adds, 
“describe the feeling.” He doubts whether persons coming 
behind a hedge and shooting a man dead with a loaded gun, 
would consider it murder. The escape of such a criminal would 
be favoured by the generality of the peasantry. Cases have oc- 
curred where the police, in pursuit of a murderer, said that the 
man they were in search of had run away with a young woman 
against her will, and they succeeded in obtaining assistance and 
information, which they otherwise could not have obtained. In 
the murder of Mr. Goring, a stipendiary magistrate, in 1821, a 
large sum of money in his possession was left untouched on the 
public road. Previous to these murders the public mind is often 
dreadfully inflamed. We were in the county of Limerick at the 
time Goring’s murder occurred, and before it occurred we heard 
he had been murdered. The incident was so probable, that the 
imagination of the people anticipated it. Some insurgents had, 
as we remember, an encounter with the police or military—one 
or two were killed—perhaps more—and buried in the precincts 
of the gaol in Limerick. Quicklime was thrown on the bodies 
to consume them. In Ireland the affectionate ceremonies with 
which death is always attended, made this incident—perhaps an 
illegal exercise of power, for the men had not been convicted— 
peculiarly revolting—and new horrors were added to it, for a 
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report was given out that obtained universal circulation, if not 
beliet, that one of the men was not quite dead, and that when 
the quicklime was thrown on the body it exhibited signs of 
actual life. Such were the circumstances in which the murder 
of a very humane and good man took place. The credulity of 
the people who believed evil of him, however, had no bounds. 
It is strange, that in most of the frightful murders that have 
taken place, some more than common atrocity is imputed to the 
murdered man. Is the falsehood a part of the crime, or is it 
one of the devices by which the conscience seeks to impose on 
itself? We know not; but we could relate facts, which, whether 
true or false, mingle with popular belief, and which seem to be 
put forth for the purpose of proving, that nothing but good was 
done in ridding the world of a monster. 

Degrading punishments for crimes, which are not regarded as 
such by the persons who commit them, have little effect either 
on the criminals or the community—for the state of opinion is 
such as to make the sufferer be regarded as a martyr. Trans- 
portation, we are told, inflicted in the ordinary way, is dreaded 
as much as death ; but transportation carried into instant effect, 
they consider so final and irreparable, that they dread it more 
than death. In Cork, at the Spring Assizes 1847, persons ac- 
cused of sheep-stealing, &c., when they thought there was not 
danger of een ne pleaded guilty. They had some sup- 
port in the gaol, and were afraid of being acquitted and dis- 
charged. 

Transportation is Barrington’s recipe. It cures all diseases of 
the ssa ipatens: In 1831, Clare was considered to be in re- 
bellion—fences were broken down—cattle were taken and eaten 
by very hungry people—down went the Crown-solicitor and the 
Crown-counsel. Sir Matthew Barrington tells a committee 
sitting this year, of the humanity of not trying any of the pri- 
soners for capital offences. We give him aol for humanity, 
but he ought to have told them, also, that by such course he 
was more sure of juries, as the persons tried could not, in cases 
not capital, challenge jurors without cause ; and the privilege of 
challenge in capital cases is so extensive, as very materially to 
lessen the chance of verdicts. The Judges and the Crown- 
Counsel, however, dwelt on their doubtful virtue of humanity. 
Even without reference to the prudential consideration we have 
mentioned, if transportation was regarded by those who were to 
suffer it as a severer punishment than death, the speeches taking 
credit for mercy as an influencing motive, might have been 
spared. In 1821, Barrington tells us, that criminals were taken 
round the county of Cork in a machine like an omnibus, and exe- 
cuted, two in one place and two in another, in different parts of 
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the country. “ And I do not think,” says Sir Matthew, “ that had 
more effect in tranquillizing the country than the immediate trans- 
portations from the dock had ten years afterwards in Clare. 

We are weary of this mode of tranquillizing the country. Why 
endeavour to work on the imaginations of the people by theatrical 
exhibitions of the kind? The miserable show failed in Cork in 
1821. The executions took place; the people resented the ef- 
fort to work upon their minds by carrying the sentence of the 
Jaw into effect in an unusual form; and the performances had 
but few spectators. 

The effect of the instant removal of the criminals from the dock 
at Ennis is described as most terrific. The instant the sentence 
of transportation was pronounced, they were removed to a cart 
and driven away amidst the heart-rending shrieks of an im- 
mense number of persons of their own station in life. What- 
ever might be the real or seeming effect of this, we cannot but 
think, with Judge Perrin, that this precipitate haste was unbe- 
coming the solemnity of justice. 

Sir Matthew Barrington’s instructive testimony informs us 
that some alterations made in 1831 in the Whiteboy code, miti- 
gating its severity, and punishing several offences with trans- 
portation instead of death, were of great importance. When 
death was the punishment, it had of late years ceased to be in- 
flicted. 

Till the year 1828, the punishment of man-slaughter was only 
fine and imprisonment. In that year it was increased to trans- 
portation. From that year faction-fights at fairs ceased. A 
man-slaughter now scarce ever occurs at a fair. Before that pe- 
riod “there were dozens or hundreds at almost every fair.”- Must 
not this, Sir Matthew, be somewhat more than the number? 

When a criminal is executed, the possession of his dead body 
by his family is regarded as of the utmost importance. The 
bodies of murderers are still buried in the gaol—a measure, we 
think, of doubtful prudence. In those cases where the body is 
given back to the relatives, the wake, and the ceremony of the 
funeral are, we are told, a kind of triumph to the parties, and 
a mode of attaching them to the commission of crime. The 
body is brought to the house of the deceased, or of one of his 
friends, and there, without the coffin being nailed down, the body 
is exposed with a great number of candles round it. Whisky 
there used to be; there is now coffee and other refreshments. 
Through the whole night parties go in and out, and there are 
hundreds of persons attending. Every friend in the district will 
attend. At the wakes of criminals new offences are concocted. 

It is now unnecessary to discuss the prudence of permitting 
these meetings, or the fitness of returning to his relatives the bodv 
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of the deceased, as the punishment of death but seldom takes 
place. Our strong impression is, however, that it would in most 
cases, pet in all, be more fitting to restore the body. In 
spite of our belief that Sir Matthew Barrington is right in think- 
ing that the perpetration of new crimes is arranged at these places 
of meeting, yet this we think is a hazard that may be more safely 
incurred than that of legislating in such a spirit as to outrage 
and insult every feeling of humanity. The danger, too, is less 
than Sir Matthew seems to think. The habits of the people are 
themselves changing in respect to wakes and funerals. The ex- 
citement of whisky being removed, it is not possible that the 
scene should not rather tend to calm than to excite violent feel- 
ing. Some ten years ago, or later, the funeral cry was heard at 
every burial in the county of Limerick ; it has now wholly passed 
away, and burials are conducted in silence. It still prevails, or 
did a year or two ago, in Kerry. 

The murder of Mr. Prim in the county of Kilkenny, a few 
months ago, was the occasion of a curious proof of the feelings of 
the people on the subject of interment. 

Prim was a pay-clerk, travelling in a gig with money to the 

lace appointed for paying it to the men employed on the Public 
orks. He was accompanied bya policeman. Five men, with- 
out having demanded the money or given any notion of their in- 
tention, shot Prim and the policeman dead. Prim had time to 
fire, and wounded one of the men, who was able to crawl to a 
house in the neighbourhood, where he was found by the police. 
A few days afterwards he died of his wounds. An inquest was 
held, and the relations of the deceased demanded the body, say- 
ing that he should have as fine a coffin and funeral as Mr. 
Prim. The wife of the man brought with her an orna:aented 
hearse. The police refused to give the body without the orders 
of their inspector, who was absent for the day. arly on the fol- 
lowing morning two persons, saying they were next of kin, de- 
manded and obtained the body. No suspicion was excited, and it 
was given. They proceeded with it to the scene of the murder ; 
about two hundred of the neighbouring peasantry joined them ; 
dug a pit at the road-side fifteen or sixteen feet deep, flung in 
the coffin, hurling on it immense stones which must have dashed 
the body to pieces. They then filled up the grave, and began 
firing shots over it in triumph. On their return, they met the 
wife and father of the deceased, with tueir ornamented hearse, 
coming for the body. An encounter between the friends of the 
deceased and the excited multitude was with difficulty prevented. 
On the following Sunday considerable apprehension was excited 
by a report that his friends would come in great force to remove 
the body, and the police assembled on the ground and prevented 
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any collision. The Irish are a strange people, and it is not im- 
probable that this incident arose from their feelings of regard for 
Prim and his family, and from indignation at a base murder com- 
mitted for the sake of plunder—plunder, too, of money intended 
for the relief of the destitute. There was time, too, for other 
feelings than those of mere impulse to operate; and they might 
have reasonably feared that the effect of Prim’s murder would be 
the ceasing of the Public Works in the district. 

The murder of Mr. Watson in the county of Limerick, a month 
or two ago, was attended with circumstances that might almost 
make a stranger despair of a cure for such evils. Mr, Watson 
was a man of some independent property, and had been appointed 
agent to a gentleman of the name of Arthur, who had But re- 
cently succeeded to his father’s property. During the father’s 
life, large arrears of rent had been allowed to accrue. In one 
case four years’ and a-half rent was due. Watson showed a dis- 
position to a more active superintendence of the property than 
was consistent with the continuance of this state of things, and 
sought to manage the property on some intelligible principle. 
He demanded a half-year’s rent, and offered, on this being paid, 
to give receipts for the whole; in other words, to forgive the 
whole arrear. For this half-year’s rent he distrained some cattle. 
The actual enforcement of a just debt by legal process was in- 
consistent with the feelings and habits of the people. Watson 
was a very benevolent man, and there were some circumstances 
in the case which had led the people to think that his former 
language about enforcing the rent was but a threat unlikely to 
be carried into effect. Actual murder may not have been in- 
tended, as fire-arms were not used, and as severe beatings with 
cudgels—which appear to have been the weapons employed on 
the occasion—are not unfrequent in the brutal chastisements 
with which offences such as Watson’s are punished. However 
this be, on the morning of the day on which Watson left his 
house for the last time, till his body was borne from it to his 
early grave, he twice dismounted from his horse,—the first time 
for the purpose of giving a loaf of bread and a shilling to a poor 
woman who came to him with some narrative of distress,—the 
second time, in order to write a note intended to serve some 
object of another claimant on his bounty. There was strong 
reason to believe that both these persons were spies sent to learn 
his movements. He had not rode far from his avenue when he 
was assaulted, thrown from his horse, beaten about the head with 
cudgels, and with some sharp instrument, and left, still breath- 
ing, but having received blows and wounds which proved mortal. 
At the road-side was a miserable cabin. Its door was closed 
while this frightful scene was being enacted, in order, as its in- 
habitants afterwards confessed, that they might not be spectators 
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of a crime which it is fair to them to believe they might not have 
the means of preventing. In that cabin, a few nights before, 
Watson and his wite—herself the mother of seven children—sat 
up for a whole night watching and attending a labourer’s child 
sick of the croup,—for never were there people of more active 
benevolence, or more anxious to do good within their sphere, 
and we know that they were greatly loved. Such details as this 
we shrink from recording. ‘They would seem to suggest that all 
remedy is hopeless ; and yet, not to continue to hope against hope, 
at the best would be almost greater criminality than that of the 
desperate men who took away Watson’s life. The circumstances 
in the case on which the imagination is most likely to dwell, 
are the most unimportant. If the murderers wanted to learn 
Watson’s movements, messengers must have been sent to thie 
house on one pretence or other, and the poor creatures sent may 
either not have known the object of the inquiry, or been acting 
under intimidation, which deprived them of all power of choice. 
A fact of more moment is, that the rent for which Watson dis- 
trained was not that of a pauper-tenant, but of a man whose 
holding under Mr. Arthur was of a very considerable number of 
acres. 

Our limits render it impossible that we should say more, and we 
are not sorry to escape the office of prediction as to the effects of the 
Poor-Law now coming into operation. Whatever our fears may 
be, we trust that in Ireland all men will see the fitness of endea- 
vouring to carry out the law in its true spirit and meaning. Re- 
sistance of any kind, whether active or passive, can be but mis- 
chievous. _It would be untrue to say that outrage has ceased in 
Ireland. It would be untrue to infer even from the quiet of part 
of the country, that things were altogether in a better state, as 
we believe outrage to have diminished in some parts of the coun- 
try by intimidation having produced its intended eftect, and that 
whole districts have ceased to pay any rent—with what certain 
ruin ultimately to themselves, the readers of what we have al- 
ready written are in a position to judge. But whether the out- 
rages be more or less in number, they are certainly at present less 
a part of any deliberate system. They are unconnected with po- 
litical feeling. They are desultory—driftless—capricious, and 
must soon cease. We ourselves have no doubt that their chiet 
cause is in the state of the law, which enables any holder of 
land to continue in the possession of it, while he violates every 
condition on which it was given to him. ‘This‘tate of the law we 
have fully exhibited in a former Number.* Among other facts 
that have perplexed inquirers into the condition of Ireland, it 
may suggest the cause why so many witnesses before the De- 
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von Commission have agreed in stating that in the county of 
Tipperary the perpetrators of the outrages are not persons of the 
lowest classes, or who would seem to be goaded to crime by ac- 
tual destitution. 

Never was there a time in Ireland in which there was more 
kindliness of feeling among all classes. Were we to state what 
body of men, both collectively and individually, is most popular, 
and deservedly so—for in the late calamities their exertions were 
untiring—we should say the Protestant clergy; and our oppor- 
tunities of observation and inquiry were chiefly in the south of 
Ireland, where the population is almost wholly Roman Catholic. 
Could we divest our minds of the uneasy apprehensions wh'h 
this new poor-law creates, we should have no fear for Ireland. 

It is a cruel wrong to describe the peasantry as sympathizing 
with crime in the way police magistratesand Crown-solicitors, and 
other functionaries employed in the execution of the criminal law 
—whose peculiar position is likely to suggest to them that the de- 
tection of crime is the one great business of civilized society—will 
tell youthat they do. The truth is, that the peasantry are intimi- 
dated, are overpowered by their reasonable fears of violent re- 
venge, from which all the machinery of Government has as yet in 
Ireland afforded them no adequate protection. Even were this 
not the case, there are feelings that ought to be remembered, 
which may render the giving up a father, or an uncle, or a brother, 
to criminal justice, a duty of very doubtful obligation. Into such 
considerations we have not now time to enter, but we think it 
important to state, that our full conviction is, that there is little 
sympathy in the great body of the peasantry of Lreland—cer- 
tainly none such as to justify a statement too often made—that 
their sympathy is such as to make them virtually participators in 
the guilt of every crime committed in any particular district. At 
no time do we think this could be said with entire truth, or in 
such a sense as to support the inferences sought to be deduced 
from it, and at present it is not in any sense true. The delusive 
expectations, which it is probable that for generation after gene- 
ration the peasantry had indulged, of social changes which would 
essentially vary their position, by giving them the estates of the 
gentry, have, as far as we can judge, altogether passed away. 
It is strange how they have clung to these expectations. In 
1824, there was among them a strong expectation of some great 
and important change to be accomplished for them, and through 
their instrumentality. More lately, the Repeal frenzy had in the 
same way seized on their imaginations. It would be rash to say 
that future madmen may not again rouse them to similar madness; 
but at present there seems no hope or wish other than that of 
living at peace with all men. 

Actual outrage was at all times the work of a smaller number 
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of persons than would at first be believed, and their reliance for 
impunity was not on the sympathy, but on the fears and the 
apathy, of the general mass of the people. Of late years we do 
not believe that the insurgents are united by the bonds of an 
oath; and the disturbances seem unconnected with religion, 
In 1798, and much later, religion was an influencing motive, 
and its natural power of absorbing all other considerations 
within itself, soon made it almost the sole one. Wherever rent 
was oppressively high, and the peasant sought to relieve him- 
self of any part of the burden, religion was evoked into the 
contest—for till of late years the part of the rent which goes to 
the support of the clergyman was a debt due to the clergyman 
from the peasant himself—and at every moment the difference 
of religion between the payer and the receiver of this portion of 
the produce of the soil was vexatiously suggested. The clergy- 
man’s claim being in thought connected with the performance 
of a spiritual duty, religion could scarcely avoid giving its own 
character to a strife with which, in as far as it was a mere scramble 
for property, it was wholly unconnected. This cause of a hos- 
tility peculiarly difficult of adjustment is wholly at an end. 

When Spenser, more than two centuries ago, wrote his View of 
the State of Ireland, he spoke of evils that were then “ most 
auncient and long grown.” “ They are,” said he, “of three roots, 
—the laws, the customs, and the religion.” Good laws, he says, 
were enacted,—good in the abstract, but unfitted for the people, 
and impossible to be executed. With the customs of the country 
an offensive and a foolish war was waged, which but tended to 
poreatante whatever was peculiar in them. “ For religion,” says 
1e, “ there is but one way therein for that,—which is true only 
is, and the rest is not at all; yet in planting of religion, thus 
much is needful to be observed, that it be not sought forcibly to 
be impressed into them with terror and sharp penalties, as is now 
the manner, but rather delivered and intimated with mildness 
and gentleness, so as it may not be hated before it be under- 
stood.” 

The main evils of introducing into one country the laws of 
another, in a different state of civilization, have been very forcibly 
yressed by Lord Rosse, in his recently published Letters on the 

tate of Ireland. 

_ We conclude in his emphatic words, referring to difficulties 
which we trust will no longer impede the prosperity of the em- 
pire :—“ That the British Legislature, elsewhere all powerful, 
should in the government of Ireland have exhibited so much 
weakness, is easily accounted for. Ireland has long been the 
battle-field of parties in the Legislature,—the stepping-stone of 
one party, the stumbling-block of another; and in the conflict of 
antayonizing forces, the power of effective action was lost.” 
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Art. X.—Lije and Correspondence of David Hume. From the 
Papers bequeathed by his Nephew to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh; and other Original Sources. By JouN Hitt Burton, 
Esq., Advocate. 2 Vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1846. 


WE have been rather remiss in not sooner taking notice of 
these volumes; and even now we are afraid our consideration of 
them must be more cursory than we could wish. Indeed, the 
topics which the life of such a man as Hume introduces, would 
almost embrace a history of the literature and philosophy of the 
last century. We have not space enough to enter in detail at 

resent into what might prove a very interesting and not a use- 
foes field of inquiry, in regard to the influences which formed and 
the results which followed the tendency and efforts of Hume’s 
great and masterly intellect. We must content ourselves with 
performing, in the meantime, our more appropriate office of critics 
on the work before us—throwing in by the way such general re- 
flections as the task may suggest. 

Mr. Burton has performed the literary part of his duty very 
creditably and well—with enough of enthusiasm for his subject to 
interest, and not too much to mislead his readers. The metaphy- 
sical controversies which are associated with so much of Hume’s 
writings, seem to be familiar to him; and he expresses himself 
on the subject of them with clearness, accuracy, and conciseness. 
The best praise we can give him is, that out of a life singularly 
uneventful in incident, considering the space his hero fills in 
literary history, and the interest of which consists entirely in de- 
veloping the workingsand peculiarities of a remarkable and power- 
ful mind, he has contrived to make the perusal of two well-grown 
volumes a light and agreeable employment. 

Faults, unquestionably, we have to find; but not with the 
ability of the biographer. Nor indeed with his tone and cast of 
sentiment ; in these he has been evidently anxious to be appro- 
priate and decorous—and he has succeeded. But we desiderate 
a certain boldness which certainly Hume himself would not have 
spared. We see and make all allowance for the delicacy and dif- 
ficulty of the position. To write Hume’s life in these days, and 
neither offend by laxity or condemn with zeal, was, we admit, an 
undertaking of no small embarrassment. Mr. Burton has steered 
his course between the opposing dangers by trimming his sails a 
little too near the wind, and endeavouring to preserve for his 
author a juste milieu tone which he himself would have scorned. 
This is, we think, the great defect of the book ; but it was one al- 
most unavoidable, considering the manifest admiration with which 
the biographer regards his subject, and we are glad, in this view, 
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that there is not a word in these volumes which can offend the 
most scrupulous, though we think the result sometimes attained 
by some sacrifice of strict historic or philosophic accuracy. We 
shall have occasion, in the course of our remarks, to allude more 
particularly to instances in which this occurs. 

The chief interest of the work consists, of course, in the pic- 
ture which it gives of the progress, growth, and development of 
Hume’s mind: and for this Mr. Burton has had very great, and 
hitherto unenjoyed advantages. Hume’s correspondence and 
papers were collected by the late Baron Hume, his nephew, from 
the documents discovered in his own repositories, and from ori- 
ginals which he was enabled to procure out of the hands of his 
correspondents, or members of their families. Mr. Burton tells 
us that they were collected with the view of writing a Life of the 
Philosopher. We do not greatly regret that this intention re- 
mained unfulfilled ; for Baron Hume, though a profound and 
accomplished lawyer, and a man of great ability, had not the 
enlarged views which such a task required. This mass of docu- 
ments, however, remained by him unused; and at his death were 
bequeathed to the Council of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
I'rom them Mr. Burton has had unreserved access to this inter- 
esting mine of information, consisting of many original Jetters 
of Hume to his friends—Mure of Caldwell, Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
Colonel Edmondstoune, Adam Smith, and others; and he has 
made a selection from these materials with equal judgment 
and good taste. He has also had access to other sources of 
information, from parties who had papers relating to Hume in 
their possession. 

It is probable, that writing from such authentic documents, 
Mr. Burton has been enabled to present us with a very com- 
plete picture of the Philosopher; and it is impossible to deny 
that the picture is interesting and remarkable. Hume certainly 
appears to have been not only an able, but to a great extent, a 
candid and amiable man. If he reached no great pitch of gene- 
rosity, and had a fair and pretty uniform regard to his own inter- 
est, he was not selfish nor jealous. He rejoiced in the good for- 
tune of his friends, and exerted himself to promote it when he 
could. If his pride of independence was not very sensitive, he 
was not servile, or fawning, or parasitical. His affections and 
temper were sunny and cheerful, and his mind, if not well, was 
at least equally, balanced, and perhaps as well calculated to defy 
fortune, in her smiles and in her frowns, as that of most men. 

What we miss is some generous glow of warmth—some stir- 
ring of the nobler and more ethereal part of man’s intellectual 
nature. As chemists use in their experiments, so all the 
movements of Hume’s mind seem to have worked through, a re- 
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frigerating medium. There was a point beyond which his moral 
and intellectual temperature was never allowed to rise. The 
glow of patziotism—the sympathy for suffering—the pride of 
raising the oppressed, or striking down the tyrant—the conscious- 
ness of the great or grand in creation,—or even the sense—which 
the commonplace sceptic generally retains—the keen sense of the 
ridiculous, seem to have been frozen within him. ‘There was a 
want in his mental constitution ; and no man, whatever the na- 
ture or intensity of his religious views, can, we think, lay down 
these volumes without being painfully impressed with the truth 
of the observation. His scepticism, moral as well as religious, 
was not the effect of his meer ;—his philosophy took its 
bent from the sceptical conformation of his mind. He did not 
believe because he did not perceive ; his moral perceptions were 
unimpressible ; and he doubted of those virtues which all men 
think sacred, because there burned within him so little of that 
fire, which, even to the untutored savage, becomes “ a law unto 
himself.” Of romance, or chivalry, or enthusiasm in literature, 
politics, or even love, he had not a spark. 

No doubt, to borrow the analogy of the chemist, this cold, un- 
impassioned temperament was favourable to the evolution of 
truth ; and Hume, by his clear, inductive logic, has undoubtedly 
evolved much more truth than he dreamed of at the time. His 
real defect was the bluntness of his moral perceptions, which led 
him to rest in results which truly were obtained in a half-com- 
pleted process. 

It is now more than one hundred years since David Hume be- 
gan to write. Never, perhaps, did any country experience a 
more thorough revolution than Scotland has done during the 
‘ century that has since elapsed, socially, politically, and morally. 
We come to review the writings of that most powerful thinker 
from an atmosphere which he never breathed—an atmosphere, 
as we think, both more wholesome and more serene. Had Hume 
lived in our day, we venture to think that his most acute and 
penetrating mind would not have strayed so widely in search of 
firm resting ground, and returned, like the dove from a world of 
waters, finding none. He was cast on an ill-omened age for an 
intellect and temperament like his; and, in the melancholy im- 
pression which the retrospect of his brilliant, yet, to a great ex- 
tent, profitless career, has called up within us, we are involun- 
tarily tempted to glance at the state of Scotland during the 
period in which he flourished, and the tone of society and of 
morals by which his impressions were moulded and swayed. 

The Union with England was from the first productive of great 
and signal advantages. It gave rest and space from a long-con- 
tinned and ruinous ferment of politics and cabal, It removed to 
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a distance the scenes of court-intrigue and party-plotting which 
had so long distracted our country; and certainly tended to re- 
vive not only agricultural enterprise but the love of literature, 
both of which had been trodden under foot in the turmoil of 
civil commotion. Between the days of Buchanan, when Scottish 
scholarship was >roverbial over Europe, and the middle of the 
last century, we can hardly boast of a name even respectable in 
letters. No doubt, it was the quiet lull after the storms of the 
Commonwealth, the Restoration, and the Revolution, which fos- 
tered the seeds that were so soon to ripen into glorious harvest, 
to produce Hume, Smith, and Robertson—three names as poten- 
tial as any that bear sway in the republic of philosophy. 

How that soil, so cultured, and sending forth such first-fruits, 
has since continued to bear golden grain, we need not stop to 
recall. The real blessings of the Union, however, were the ulti- 
mate results of it. For the time the picture has a reverse, and 
one not agreeable to contemplate. 

We cannot say that the study of our recent Scottish history 
—that is, of the two last centuries—rouses much national pridé 
within us. No doubt, in the middle and lower classes of the 
Scotch there has always been something of the heroic; and they 
have always found worthy leaders among some of the landown- 
ers and the aristocracy. Still, from the wars of Montrose to the 
days of the volunteers, there has always been a dash of subser- 
viency among the upper classes of our land—the union of the 
Crowns commenced it. The nobles of our proud but poor court 
of [lolyrood quailed before the contemptuous riches of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy. The fear of English scorn struck deeper to their 
hearts than English steel had ever done, and the rough and daring 
soldier, who had no higher ambition than to ride foremost in the ~ 
foray at the head of his family retainers, was tamed down, amid 
strangers who derided his poverty, and sneered at his mother« 
tongue, into an uncouth but supple and pliant follower of courts, 

What the union of the Crowns commenced, the union oi the 
Kingdoms completed ; and we know few passages in the history 
of any country so little creditable to their manliness and inde- 
pendence, as that of the upper classes in Scotland for the cen- 
tury which followed that event. It is quite true, we gained dur- 
ing that period a great deal in which we had formerly been 
wofully deficient. Some of the arts of peace made way among 
us, where they had been long neglected—cattle-lifting was ex- 
changed for agriculture, and some degree of English comfort 
and propriety took the place of our instinctive and national un- 
cleanness. Far be it from us to disparage the boon—but we 
paid a large price. The removal, first of our Court, and then of 
our Parliament, made English manners the test of fashion, and 
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English satire the dread and bugbear of our gentry. Successful, 
by the national strength of intellect, perseverance, and caution, 
which have enabled Scotchmen everywhere to rise above the 
difficulties, and surmount the barriers which a foreign country im- 
pose on a stranger, they grew ashamed of the land of their birth 
in proportion as they acquired honour in that of their adoption. 
Thus the manlier spirit of ruder times was exchanged for the 
subservient arts which were productive of place and patronage. 
Disliked by the neighbours into whose councils and courts they 
intruded, their pliancy and homage to the great became pro- 
verbial, and gave a tone to the character of Scotchmen from 
which, even at this day, they have hardly recovered. On the 
other hand, they were prized in their own country just in pro- 
portion as they had interest at the fountain of honour and pro- 
fit, power to promote, or patronage to bestow. Thus, however 
politics varied, or popular feeling tended in England, Scotland, 
with all its Jacobite tendency, was ever on the side of the Crown ; 
and it is a singular relic of the spirit of the times, that the man 
whose name in England was identified with popular resistance 
to power, still remains in Scotland as a legend of reproach, and 
that John Wilkes is as regularly burned in effigy among us, 
when the 5th of November comes round, as his gunpowder pro- 
totype in the sister country. 

These causes operated, partly by assimilation and partly by 
contrariety, two ——— effects on the character of the Scot- 
tish gentry. English fashions led them to despise the old sturdy 
Presbyterianism of their ancestors, and English Whiggery pro- 
voked them to secret Jacobitism, and favour for the doctrines of 
arbitrary power. Latitudinarians in religion, and Tories in poli- 
tics, were the Scottish lairds of that generation. 

The first of these results was one very injurious to the nation. 
The great body of the people never gave in to the lukewarm 
principles of the diluted Church of Scotland; and for many a 
long day, while philosophy so-cal!ed ruled the Church, the peo- 
ple were fed beyond its pale. This was perhaps the most grie- 
vous effect that followed the incorporation of the kingdoms. Its 
tendency was to sever those who had an ambition to be in the 
mode, and who were accessible to the influence of the ridicule 
of their southern neighbours, from the unflinching and true- 
hearted mass of the people. The latter retained, while the first 
were all anxious to get free of, the Puritan strictness of the cen- 
tury before. Those whose ancestors had signed the Covenant in 
defiance of lawless power, and maintained by their sword, and 
sealed with their lives the charter to which they had set their 
hand, were only anxious to prove how little they were enslaved 
by the narrow prejudices of their forefathers, and how well jus- 
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tified they were, by freedom of thought, and laxity of tone, to 
iningle with the less strait-laced gentry of the sister kingdom. 
We are satisfied that this feeling had quite as much to do as 
French influence or French philosophy, with the rapid revolu- 
tion which took place in Scotland during the eighteenth century, 
among the higher classes, in religious principle :—in making this 
mere profession of evangelical belief unfashionable, and a subject 
of ridicule, and ultimately in leading a large proportion of the 
men of eminence among us, whether in the Church or out of it, 
some to a practical and others to an avowed career of cold mo- 
rality, or absolute disbelief. 

We are not even now free of this great social evil. It would 
have been well for Scotland, even in these later times, if more 
of her nobility and landowners had not ceased from the faith of 
their ancestors, and embraced the forms, and professed the ritual 
of the more aristocratic Church of England. It is not easy to 
express the scorn with which any right-minded man must view 
such an influence when acted on in a question so solemn ; and 
yet it is too true, that the mere notion of it being the more gen- 
teel and gentleman-like ritual—that is to say, the creed profess- 
ed by our richer neighbours, has not been without its effect in 
leading many among us, whose very names are household words 
in the history of the old struggles for the faith, to abandon a 
cause which lies as deep as ever in the hearts of the people. 
The strange state of feeling thus produced largely had, the 
late convulsions in our Church. Our rulers would not have 
stood amazed as they did, when the memorable scene of May 
1843 took place, had they not imagined that principles to which 
so many of the great and wealthy of our land were hostile or in- 
different, could hardly be of any firm or abiding influence with 
the people. The result proved their error; but it has proved 
also another much more important and alarming fact—it has 
shown how far removed the classes of society in this country are 
from each other, and how little sympathy subsists between the 
higher ranks, and the body of the people. The spirit of 1640 
burns as brightly among the latter now, as it ever did in the 
days when they worshipped on the hill-side, with their carabines 
beside them ; and we own we look forward with no little anxiety 
to the results of the daily widening of that breach which the 
Union unquestionably commenced. 

The other element which we mentioned, namely the political, 
is alsoa singular and remarkable feature in the history of Scot- 
land after the Union. The old leaven of Jacobite predilection 
was a spirit quite distinct. It was a remnant of the old Scot- 
tish feeling of clanship, and was much more respectable, though 
more dangerous, than the subservient Toryism which succeeded 
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it. But there grew up in Scotland a certain abstract love of the 
Crown, and of its powers and prerogatives, which had its origin 
quite as much in antagonism to English notions of liberty, as in 
any fixed principle of government. The English sneered at 
Scotchmen—envied their preferment among them, and cried up 
liberty. In return, the Scotch resented the indignities they met 
with, and showed their sense of past and future favours by erying 
up the Crown. The Jacobite spirit, which led the Scotch to 
fraternize with Bolingbroke against Sir Robert Walpole, merged 
into that which rallied the whole nation round Lord Bute, against 
Junius and Wilkes. A more complete amalgamation of the 
countries has, however, happily obliterated all traces of this ad- 
verse influence, which for so many years stifled the voice of li- 
berty among us. While it lasted, it bore bitter and even bloody 
fruits ; but it is pleasant to reflect that few now would have the 
courage to profess or even to defend it. 

We have glanced at these topics, because we think the traces 
of both elements are clearly discernible throughout the whole of 
Hume’s career. The first found only too much sympathy in his 
cool and doubting temperament. The second worked deeply 
within him: for no man felt the influence more deeply, or was 
more galled by the stings of English haughtiness and disdain. 
We believe that the better-half ot Hume’s love of kingly power, 
and hatred of popular rights, arose from his hearty and retribu- 
tive dislike of the English community. His pride could not 
brook their sneers at his Scottish dialect, and their general aver- 
sion to his nation; and in revenge he set himself to oe down 
their household gods, and to decry that liberty on which their 
pride was so much set. 

There is little told us of much consequence about Hume's 
early years. He was born in 1711, being the second son of the 
Laird of Ninewells, in East Lothian—a family of considerable 
antiquity. Mr. Burton has printed a letter from Hume himself to 
i ha of Whitfield in 1758, in which he gives a very minute 
and detailed account of his pedigree. About the orthography 
of his name he was more pot en than beseemed a philosopher— 
insisting on spelling it Hume, as the ancient and accurate no- 
menclature, and abhorring the Home of his friend and relative 
Henry Home of Kaimes, as much as Johnson did to be Scotti- 
cized into Johnston. Nothing of any note seems to have mark- 
ed his career at school or college; and it is not known with cer- 
tainty where he was educated. Indeed, it does not appear that 
he ever acquired any critical acquaintance with the dead lan- 
guages. He had little Latin and be Greek, in scholarly sense ; 
and in the quotations which occur in his correspondence, he sets 
both grammar and prosody frequently at defiance. It is how- 
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-ever certain that he read Latin with ease, and in his after years 
became very well acquainted with most authors in that language. 
-He says himself, that for the Essay on the Populousness of An- 
cient Nations, he read through most of the Classical writers. 

He seems very early to have evinced a taste for the study of 
Mental Philosophy. Mr. Burton gives us the scroll of a letter 
to a college friend, in which, at the age of sixteen, he writes,— 


* You say that I would not send in my papers, because they were 
not polished nor brought to any form: which you say isnicety. But 
was it not reasonable? Would you have me send in my loose incor- 
rect thoughts? Were such worth the transcribing? All the pro- 
-gress that I made is but drawing the outlines, on loose bits of paper: 
here a hint of a passion ; there a phenomenon in the mind accounted 
for: in another the alteration of these accounts: sometimes a remark 
upon an author I have been reading; and none of them worth to 
any body, and I believe scarce to myself. ° ° ; ° 
For the perfectly wise man, that outbraves fortune, is surely 

- greater than the husbandman who slips by her; and, indeed, this 
pastoral and saturnian happiness I have in a great measure come at 
just now. I live like a king, pretty much by myself, neither full of 
action nor perturbation—molles somnos. This state, however, I can 
‘foresee is not to be relied on. My peace of mind is not sufficiently 
‘eonfirmed by philosophy to withstand the blows of fortune. This 
greatness and elevation of soul is to be found only in study and con- 
templation—this can alone teach us to look down on human acci- 
dents. You must allow [me] to talk thus, like a philosopher; ’tis a 
subject I think much on, and could talk all day long of. But I know 
I must not trouble you. Wherefore I wisely practise my rules, which 
prescribe to check our appetite,” &e. 


There is also a fragment of an essay on chivalry and modern 
honour, written about the same date, from which our readers 
may be well pleased to have an extract, as showing the manner 
‘in which, at that early age, he treated a subject very nearly akin 
to some of his more mature speculations :— 


“ ¢°Tis observable of the human mind, that when it is smit with 
any idea of merit or perfection beyond what its faculties can attain, 
and in the pursuit of which it uses not reason and experience for its 
guide, it knows no mean, but as it gives the rein, and even adds the 
spur, to every florid conceit or fancy, runs in a moment quite wide 
of nature. ‘Thus we find, when, without discretion, it indulges its 

‘devote terrors, that working in such fairy-ground, it quickly buries 
itself in its own whimsies and chimeras, and raises up to itself a new 
set of passions, affections, desires, objects, and, in short, a perfectly 
new world of its own, inhabited by different beings, and regulated 
by different laws from this of ours. In this new world ’tis so pos- 
sessed that it can endure no interruption from the oid ; but as nature 
is apt still on every occasion to recall it thither, it must undermine it 
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by art, and retiring altogether from the commerce of mankind, if it 
be so bent upon its religious exercise, from the mystic, by an easy 
transition, degenerate into the hermite. The same thing is observable 
in philosophy, which though it cannot produce a different world in 
which we may wander, makes us act in this as if we were different 
beings from the rest of mankind; at least makes us frame to ourselves, 
though we cannot execute them, rules of conduct different from those 
which are set to us by nature. No engine can supply the place of 
wings, and make us fly, though the imagination of such a one may 
make us stretch and strain and elevate ourselves upon our tiptoes. 
And in this case of an imagined merit, the farther our chimeras 
hurry us from nature, and the practice of the world, the better pleased 
we are, as valuing ourselves upon the singularity of our notions, and 
thinking we depart from the rest of mankind only by flying above 
them. Where there is none we excel, we are apt to think we have 
no excellency ; and self-conceit makes us take every singularity for 
an excellency. 

‘“©* When, therefore, these barbarians came first to the relish of 
some degree of virtue and politeness beyond what they had ever before 
been acquainted with, their minds would necessarily stretch themselves 
into some vast conceptions of things, which, not being corrected by 
sufficient judgment and experience, must be empty and unsolid. Those 
who had first bred these conceptions in them could not assist them in 
their birth, as the Grecians did the Romans; but being themselves 
searce half-civilized, would ke rather apt to entertain any extravagant 
misshapen conceit of their conquerors, than able to lick it into any 
form. "Iwas thus that that monster of romantic chivalry, or knight- 
errantry, by the necessary operation of the principles of human nature, 
was brought into the world; and it is remarkable that it descended 
from the Moors and Arabians, who, learning somewhat of the Roman 
civility from the province they conquered, and being themselves a 
southern people, which are commonly observed to be more quick and 
inventive than the northern, were the first who fell upon this vein of 
achievement. When it was once broken upon, it ran like wild-fire 
over all the nations of Europe, who, being in the same situation with 
these nations, kindled with the least spark.’”—Vol. i. pp. 20, 21. 


Hume was intended by his friends for the law. But he soon 
abandoned the study. He says :—“ 1 found an insurmountable 
aversion to everything but the pursuits of philosophy and general 
learning; and while they fancied I was poring upon Voet and 
Vinnius, Cicero and Virgil were the authors 1 was secretly de- 
vouring.” We do not guite agree with Mr. Burton, that this 
arose entirely from the inborn ambition to found a school of 
shilosophy. No doubt, there may have been some unacknow- 
ever instinct of latent power which warned the neophyte of his 
future greatness: but probably it was as much the well-known 
charm of speculation in which an acute and ingenious mind de- 
lights, which deterred him from the more confined path in 
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which a lawyer must walk. His turn of mind must have led 
him to doubt and question those oracular responses which a 
lawyer holds as the foundation of his peculiar system. Of the 
principles of law, and government, and justice, Hume afterwards 
evinced that he could treat with a masterly hand; but then it 
was in the uncontrolled field of speculation, where his intellect 
had full scope to discover and decide truth for himself. 

We pass on, however, to take notice of a document, on the 
possession of which Mr. Burton, with some reason, prides him- 
self. It is indeed a very curious paper. It is a letter, which 
perhups was never sent, from Hume to a physician, containing a 
statement of his physical and mental case. The party addressed, 
Mr. Burton 7 to have been Dr. George Cheyne, then in 
— repute. Hume seems at this time to have fallen into a 

ind of hypochondriac lowness, and consults the physician on 
the remedies he should adopt. With this view he goes into a 
minute dissection of his own mind and temper, which is in the 
highest degree curious: and reflects not only light on his real 
character, but great credit on his candour and discernment. It 
is seldom a mirror held by one’s-self reflects so faithfully. He 
begins, after a few introductory sentences, by telling the phy- 
sician that— 


*‘ « Every one who is acquainted either with the philosophers or 
critics, knows that there is nothing yet established in either of these 
two sciences, and that they contain little more than endless disputes, 
even in the most fundamental articles. Upon examination of these, 
I found a certain boldness of temper growing in me, which was not 
inclined to submit to any authority in these subjects, but led me to 
seek out some new medium, by which truth might be established. 
After much study and reflection on this, at last, when I was about 
eighteen years of age, there seemed to be opened up to me a new 
scene of thought, which transported me beyond measure, and made 
me, with an ardour natural to young men, throw up every other 
pleasure or business to apply entirely to it. The law, which was the 
business I designed to follow, appeared nauseous to me, and I could 
think of no other way of pushing my fortune in the world, but that 
of a scholar and philosopher. I was infinitely happy in this course 
of life for some months ; till at last, about the beginning of September, 
1729, all my ardour seemed in a moment to be extinguished, and I 
could no longer raise my mind to that pitch, which formerly gave 
me such excessive pleasure. I felt no uneasiness or want of spirits, 
when I laid aside my book ; and therefore never imagined there was 
any bodily distemper in the case, but that my coldness proceeded 
from a laziness of temper, which must be overcome by redoubling 
my application. In this condition I remained for nine months, very 
uneasy to myself, as you may well imagine, but without growing 
any worse, which was a miracle. There was another particular, 
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which contributed, more than any thing, to waste my spirits and 
bring on me this distemper, which was, that having read many 
books of morality, such as Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch, and being 
smit with their beautiful representations of virtue and philosophy, 
I undertook the improvement of my temper and will, along with 
my reason and understanding. I was continually fortifying myself 
with reflections against death, and poverty, and shame, and pain, 
and all the other calamities of life. These no doubt are exceeding 
useful, when joined with an active life, because the occasion being 
presented along with the reflection, works it into the soul, and 
makes it take a deep impression ; but in solitude they serve to little 
other purpose than to waste the spirits, the force of the mind meet- 
ing with no resistance, but wasting itself in the air, like our arm 
when it misses its aim.’”—Vol. i. pp. 31, 32. 


After some description of his bodily ailments, he proceeds— 


“ Having now time and leisure to cool my inflamed imagination, 
I began to consider seriously how I should proceed in my philosophi- 
cal inquiries. I found that the moral philosophy transmitted to us 
by antiquity laboured under the same inconvenience that has been 
found in their natural philosophy, of being entirely hypothetical, and 
depending more upon invention than experience : every one consulted 
his fancy in erecting schemes of virtue and of happiness, without regard- 
ing human nature, upon which every moral conclusion must depend. 
This, therefore, I resolved to make my principal study, and the source 
from which I would derive every truth in criticism as well as mora- 
lity. I believe it is a certain fact, that most of the philosophers who 
have gone before us, have been overthrown by the greatness of their 
genius, and that little more is required to make a man succeed in 
this study, than to throw off all prejudices either for his own opinions, 
or for those of others. At least, this is all I have to depend on for 
the truth of my reasonings, which I have multiplied to such a degree, 
that within these three years, I find I have scribbled many a quire 
of paper, in which there is nothing contained but my own inventions. 
This, with the reading most of the celebrated books in Latin, French, 
and English, and acquiring the Italian, you may think a sufficient 
business for one in perfect health, and so it would had it been done 
to any purpose ; but my disease was a cruel encumbrance on me. I 
found that I was not able to follow out any train of thought, by one 
continued stretch of view, but by repeated interruptions, and by re- 
freshing my eye from time to time upon other objects. Yet with this 
inconvenience I have collected the rude materials for many volumes ; 
but in reducing these to words, when one must bring the idea he com- 
prehended in gross, nearer to him, so as to contemplate its minutest 
parts, and keep it steadily in his eye, so as to copy these parts in 
order—this I found impracticable for me, nor were my spirits equal 
to so severe an employment. Here lay my greatest calamity. I had 
no hopes of delivering my opinions with such elegance and neatness, 
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as to draw to me the attention of the world, and I would rather live 
and die in obscurity than produce them maimed and imperfect. 

“Such a miserable disappointment I scarce ever remember to have 
heard of. The small distance betwixt me and perfect health makes 
me the more uneasy in my present situation. It is a weakness rather 
than a lowness of spirits which troubles me, and there seems to be as 
great a difference betwixt my distemper and common vapours, as be- 
twixt vapours and madness. I have noticed in the writings of the 
French mystics, and in those of our fanatics here, that when they give 
a history of the situation of their souls, they mention a coldness and 
desertion of the spirit, which frequently returns ; and some of them, 
at the beginning, have been tormented with it many years. As this 
kind of devotion depends entirely on the force of passion, and conse- 
quently of the animal spirits, I have often thought that their case and 
mine were pretty parallel, and that their rapturous admirations might 
diseompose the fabric of the nerves and brain, as much as profound 
reflections, and that warmth and enthusiasm which is inseparable 
from them.”—Vol. i., pp. 35-37. 


This is all very characteristic and very remarkable; and 
while it undoubtedly discloses a deep-seated and profound lite- 
rary ambition, shows also how thoroughly innate his scepticism 
was—and with how bold a hand, even at that age, he was con- 
templating the challenge of even the most received and estab- 
lished truths. 

And we may here observe, that Hume’s unbelief neither arose 
from a rebellion to the restraints of religion, or from the harden- 
ing influence of a dissolute life. That the tone of the society in 
which he was cast gave his mind a bent in that direction is very 

robable; and it is also likely that the example of those on 
whom the thin cloak of religion sat so lightly, did not tend to 
lessen the sceptical bias of his mind. But it is fair to say, that 
he seems to have been thoroughly honest, as far as these 
opinions were concerned. Whether he took the necessary 
means to inform himself or not, he certainly was not convinced 
of the truth, or rather convinced himself of the untruth, of reli- 
gion ; and such being his conviction, he gave it to the world, as 
we shall immediately see, not from wanton desire to sap the 
foundations of virtue, but simply because he thought it true. 

The next movement in the philosopher’s career was his enter- 
ing a merchant's house in Bristol ; but he soon found that atmos- 

here still more uncongenial than that of the Parliament House. 

e escaped to France, where he wandered for some time, ob- 
serving men and manners with a sagacious and discriminating 
eye, and preparing materials for his Treatise of Human Nature. 
It so happened that shortly before the time of his first arrival in 
France, the Jansenist miracles at the tomb of the Abbé Paris 
were in vogue. They probably formed a pregnant topic of con- 
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versation in Hume’s presence, and the absurdity with which they 
were maintained had doubtless its effect in suggesting the train 
of thought which resulted in the famous Essay on Miracles. 

In France, Hume remained for three years. He returned to 
London in 1737, at the age of 26, to superintend the launching 
of his first literary vessel, the “ Treatise of Human Nature.” 
This celebrated work was published in 1739. 

Mr. Burton gives a very clear and able analysis of this remark- 
able production, which fell so silent on the British ear that the 
author was hardly gratified even by abuse. We agree generally 
with the remarks which he has thrown out on the purely meta- 
physical parts of that work, which unquestionably presented a 
great and striking example of inductive reasoning, as applied to 
mental phenomena, and in precision and style afford a model for 
philosophical ratiocination. Hume thought so decidedly, that 
even while he erred he taught the way to truth to those who came 
after him; and although on many momentous questions he ar- 
rived at a false result, we concur with Mr. Burton in thinking 
that no philosophical writer has done more in teaching the man- 
ner in which the inquiry into the science of mind should be con- 
ducted. 

Into the peculiar merits of Hume’s theory of Ideas and Im- 
pressions it is not within our present limits to enter. It has been 
often canvassed, and presents about as many defects, as a mere 
system of mind, as most theories that have been propounded. In 
metaphysics, a theory has generally been useful in proportion to 
the skill or logic employed in its illustration, It is of service 
more as an instrument or vehicle of truth, than as a subject of 
absolute demonstration. Unquestionably this “ ‘Treatise of Hu- 
man Nature” was of far more‘influence as an example of a lucid, 
logical, and calm inquiry into the operations of the mind, than as 
furnishing an account, having any pretensions to completeness, 
of the manner in which the mental faculties operate. Of his 
predecessors, the philosopher who most nearly approached him in 
manner and in thought, was Hobbes of Malmesbury, whose own 
theory is not the worst of the catalogue, and who in some 
measure resembled Hume in coolness and perspicuity. 

This work, as we have said, fell still-born from the press, to 
the deep mortification of the young author. Yet from this acorn, 
flung unguided on the wilderness of the public, was destined to 
spring the Scottish School of philosophy, and its not less vigorous 
offshoot among our German neighbcurs. 

The causes which led to its cool reception probably may be 
looked for in the distaste of the English public for pure metaphy- 
sics. Had he published in Edinburgh, he would have commanded 
more attention among a people whose cast of mind rendered such 
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studies peculiarly attractive to them. But he would at the same 
time have met with no inconsiderable outbreak of indignation, 
in consequence of the sceptical tone of the work ; and on this 
subject we wish to say a word or two to the intelligent and can- 
did biographer. 

In remarking on Hume’s views of cause and effect, Mr. Burton 
has the following passage :— 


‘“‘ They are surely no enlightened friends to religion, who maintain 
that the suppression of inquiry as to the material or the immaterial world, 
is favourable to the cause of revealed truth. The blasphemer who 
raises his voice offensively and contentiously against what his fellow- 
citizens hold sacred, invokes the public wrath, and is no just object of 
sympathy. The extent of his punishment is regretted only when, by 
its vindictive excess, it is liable to excite retaliatory attacks from the 
same quarter. But the speculative philosopher, who does not directly 
interfere with the religion of his neighbours, should be left to the 
peaceful pursuit of his inquiries ; and those who, instead of meeting 
him by fair argument, cry out irreligion, and call in the mob to their 
aid, should reflect first, whether it is absolutely certain that they are 
right in their conclusion, that his inquiries, if carried out, would be 
inimical to religion—whether some mind more acute and philosophical 
than their own, may not either finally confute the sceptical philoso- 
pher’s argument, or prove that it is not inimical to religion ; and, se- 
condly, whether they are not likely to be themselves the greatest foes 
t» religion, by holding that it requires such defence, and the practical 
blasphemers, by proclaiming that religion is in danger ?”—Vol. i., pp. 
87, 88. 


Now in all this there is a great deal of abstract truth; but un- 
fortunately it is not at all appiicable to Hume or his writings, nor 
would Hume himself ever have held such a tone. It is, we ad- 
mit, quite true that to raise a cry of irreligion against ‘a theory in 
physical or moral science, when abstractly propounded, is in the 
general both weak and unjust. He who believes in the religion 
supposed to be assailed, must believe it able to stand all legiti- 
niate tests; and no agree inquiry, if conducted on logical 
or inductive principles, should be put down on that ground, if 
liable to no other criticism. But Hume made no secret of his 
infidelity. In his wen he never approached the subject of 
religion without _ indicating the state of his convictions in 
regard to it; and certainly no man had ever less reason to com- 


plain of being called an infidel than Hume. It would be wrong 
to say he gloried in it: he simply professed it, but he never made 
any doubt about the matter. If he had merely propounded his 
doctrine of cause and effect, and left others to follow out its re- 
sults, there might have been some reason for indignation at the 
orthodox clamour with which he was afterwards assailed. But 
he was accused of no more than he was ready and anxious to pro- 
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fess. He was a far more philosophical sceptic than Gibbon, 
whose sneer is that of malevolence—or of Bolingbroke, whose spe- 
culations, founded on the school of Shaftesbury, and betraying 
far more vanity than reasoning, border on the Satanic. Hume 
plainly had no "pee oe in abusing any religion ; but he wished 
the world would understand that he believed in none. 

We therefore own our wonder that Mr. Burton should have 
thought it necessary to insert these palliative pages, as to a man 
who felt scepticism so little as a reproach. It was not his ab- 
stract theory, but his avowed practical application of it, which 
excited comment and remonstrance; and although it might have 
been as well if some of his assailants had stopped to carry out his 
process, he who stopped midway to draw specific bce’ could 
not be surprised with reason, or complain with justice, at the cla- 
mour and revulsion which his writings originated among religi- 
ous men. 

In what language scepticism is to be reproved, or in what tem- 
per treated, is a totally different matter. bf course, to those who 
consider religion as purely a department of philosophy, where all 
inen may with impunity select their own theory, and where pro- 
bably all theories have an equal amount of truth and falsehood, 
the pure sceptic who disbelieves all seems only an incredulous 
speculator. But to any one who really looks on religion as a se- 
rious practical concern, it is impossible to remain indifferent to 
assaults which aim directly and avowedly at the foundation on 
which his faith rests. There are two processes by which the at- 
tack may be met. One is to stand on the acknowledged word 
of truth, and show the contrariety of the antagonist argument ; 
and this to the man who feels that he stands firm in the faith, is 
the shorter and the safer process. The other is to grapple with 
the contending theory pol show its actual results; and in how 
many departments of science have the sceptic cavillers, who but 
stepped into the porch, been led captive in triumph under the 
banner of Christianity by those who penetrated the shrine ? 
The latter is doubtless the more bine alternative, but it is 
not one to which the powers of all men are equal; and no man 
has the least reason to grumble that, when he avows himself an 
infidel, he is called one. How far the name infers disgrace, is, of 
course, a question on which he and his accusers will necessarily 
be at issue; but he ought to feel no more offence in being styled 
an infidel, than the other does in being denominated a Christian. 

A little farther on in his book, Mr. asus anxiety to protect 
the Christianity of Hume, leads him to mistake manifest banter 
for sober earnest. He is engaged in the not very probable task 
of demonstrating that Hume’s doctrines of free-will and neces- 
sity, and even his views of miracles, were consonant with, and 
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calculated to support the views of such evangelical clergy as 
Whitefield and Erskine. He says, that “in this same section on 
miracles, there are repeated protests against the reader assuming 
that the writer is arguing against the Christian faith.” And in 
illustration of these “ protests,” he quotes two sentences which 
we have always read as plain and palpable sneers, and which 
even in Mr. Burton’s pages it is impossible to read in any other 
manner. “ As if,” says Hume, “ the testimony of man could ever 
be put in the balance with that of God himself, who conducted the 
pen of the inspired writers.” And again, “ Our most holy reli- 
gion is founded in faith, not on reason; and itis a sure method of 
exposing it, to put it to such a trial as it is by no means jitted to 
endure.” It would have been strange indeed if Whitefield and 
Erskine had made common cause with a man who held that the 
testimony of men was opposed to the truth of the miracles of our 
Saviour, or that our most holy religion was not fitted to endure 
the test of reason: and we do indeed marvel how such senten- 
ces, from such a pen as Hume’s, should ever have been imagined 
by Mr. Burton to convey anything but the sneer which every 
line evinces. 

But we gladly leave this topic, which, though important, is 
unpleasant, to resume the thread of the narrative. After the 
premature interment of his first literary infant, Hume retired 
once more to the paternal shades of Ninewells, to meditate fresh 
dreams of literary renown, and to forget if possible past disap- 
pointments. A correspondence with Francis Hutcheson, then 
in the zenith of his reputation, closes the history of the unfor- 
tunate “ Treatise,” rj the next attempt we find made in the 
year 1741, in the shape of two anonymous volumes of “ Essays 
Moral and Political.” These were published in Edinburgh, and 
were very favourably received, so much so as to make the young 
author soon forget his former mortification. The Essays them- 
selves are too well known to require further remark: they are 
strongly characteristic of the author. Of the Moral Essays we 
need not speak: but the Political branch of the work is well- 
deserving of notice, both from the views elucidated in them, and 
from their greater liberality of tone, as compared with the more 
mature, or rather more hardened views of the author of the 
History of England. We think Mr. Burton is not altogether 
accurate in underrating the prior writers on the English Con- 
stitution. To go no farther back, Bolingbroke, whatever in prac- 
tice he might be, had a very thorough knowledge of the Consti- 
tution, i a fast hold of the principles of constitutional liberty. 
They are nowhere more soundly or elegantly expounded than 
in his Political Treatises. And even in the Craftsman, of which 
Mr. Burton speaks so slightingly—a work now little read or 
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known, there are political disquisitions replete with Constitu- 
tional knowledge, and forming, if we mistake not, part of those 
stores from which Fox drew his enlarged and comprehensive 
views of English freedom. But still, these Essays of Hume con- 
tain the germ of great and important principles of Government, 
with a certain prospective or prophetic character, striking out as 
it were, and laying bare the veins of political truth which have 
since been so ably worked. Here may be found the germs of 
those principles of political economy, and utilitarian government 
which Adam Smith and Bentham respectively afterwards raised 
into systems. Indeed, it would rather appear that Hume com- 
municated to his friend Adam Smith some of the unused mate- 
rials which he had collected for these Essays; and in this way 
his sagacity and industry may have tended not a little to build 
up that throne on which Sinith still reigns unapproached. 

This period of Hume’s life, which was the dawn of his celebrity, 
found him a poor but cheerful philosopher, with no settled occu- 
pation beyond following out his system, and enjoying and adding 
enjoyment to a pleasant circle of Scottish friends. Mr. Burton 
has given us a good many of his more familiar letters, written at 
this period to Mure of Caldwell, Oswald of Dunnikier, and other 
well-known Scottish characters of the period. His epistolary 
style is admirable,—playful, friendly, ak free of restraint, with 
a vein of gentle courtesy throughout,—in short, the philosopher 
nowhere appears to more advantage than in the all see of his 
private correspondence. The following at a venture may be 
taken as a specimen :— 


“ Hume to Wittiam Mere of Caldwell. 


“ September 10. 


“ I made a pen, dipt it in ink, and set myself down in a posture 
of writing, before I had thought of any subject, or made provision of 
one single thought, by which I might entertain you. I trusted to my 
better genius that he would supply me in a case of such urgent neces- 
sity; but having thrice scratched my head, and thrice bit my nails, 
nothing presented itself, and I threw away my pen in great indigna- 
tion. ‘QO! thou instrument of dulness,’ says I, ‘ doest thou desert 
me in my greatest necessity ? and, being thyself so false a friend, hast 
thou a secret repugnance at expressing my friendship to the faithful 
Mure, who knows thee too well ever to trust to thy caprices, and who 
never takes thee in his hand without reluctance. While I, miserable 
wretch that I am, have put my chief confidence in thee ; and, relin- 
quishing the sword, the gown, the cassock, and the toilette, have 
trusted to thee alone for my fortune and my fame. Begone! avaunt! 
Return to the goose from whence thou camest. With her thou wast of 
some use, while thou conveyedst her through the ethereal regions. 
And why, alas! when plucked from her wing, and put into my hand, 
doest thou not recognise some similitude betwixt it and thy native 
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soil, and render me the same service, in aiding the flights of my heavy 
imagination ?’ 

“ Thus accused, the pen erected itself upon its point, placed itself 
betwixt my fingers and my thumb, and moved itself to and fro upon 
this paper, to inform you of the story, complain to you of my injus- 
tice, and desire your good offices to the reconciling such ancient friends. 
But not to speak nonsense any longer, (by which, however, I am glad I 
have already filled a page of paper,) I arrived here about three weeks 
ago, am in good health, and very deeply immersed in books and study. 
Tell your sister, Miss Betty, (after having made her my compliments, ) 
that I am as grave as she imagines a philosopher should be—laugh 
only once a fortnight, sigh tenderly once a week, but look sullen every 
moment. In short, none of Ovid’s metamorphoses ever showed so 
absolute a change from a human creature into a beast; I mean from 
a gallant into a philosopher. 

“ T doubt not but you see my Lord Glasgow very often, and there- 
fore I shall suppose, when I write to one, I pay my respects to both. 
At least, I hope he will so far indulge my laziness. Hance veniam pe- 
timusque damusque vicissim. 

‘*‘ Did you receive my letter from Glasgow? I hope it did not dis- 
please you. What are your resolutions with regard to that affair ? 

‘“* Remember me to your sister, Miss Nancy, to Miss Dunlop, and to 
Mr. Leechman. Tell your mother, or sisters, or whoever is most con- 
cerned about the matter, that their cousin, John Steuart, is in Eng- 
land, and, as ’tis believed, will return with a great fortune. 

“‘ T say not a word of Mr. Hutcheson, for fear you should think I 
intend to run the whole circle of my West-country acquaintance, and 
to make you a bearer of a great many formal compliments. But I 
remember you all very kindly, and desire to be remembered by you, 
and to be spoke of sometimes, and to be wrote to.”—Vol. i. pp. 153- 
155. 

It seems that in 1745 Hume made an unsuccessful attempt to 
obtain the Chair of Ethics, in the University of Edinburgh. It 
was thought, however, not unnaturally, that the author of the 
Treatise of Human Nature was not exactly the best exponent 
of ethics, or the safest guide for the rising generation; and the 
choice fell on Mr. William Cleghorn, who held it without at least 
alarming the orthodoxy of the public. Foiled in this, Hume’s 
next occupation was a very singular one, and placed him in a 
position quite as extraordinary for a Ee Os and nearly as 
ridiculous, as when twenty years afterwards he found himself the 
rage at every beauty’s toilet in Paris. It proved, however, no 
laughing matter for Hume at the time. The last Marquis of 
A nse invited Hume to come and live with him in the capa- 
city of companion. In point of fact his Lordship was insane, 
and his insanity took a literary turn, which probably suggested 
Hume as an appropriate appendage to his establishment. His pre- 
decessor in this singular office seems to have been a beau by 
profession, and his real master was a Captain Philip Vincent, who 
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was a relation of the Marchioness, a man of coarse manners and 
vulgar mind, if one may judge of him from the traces preserved of 
him in these volumes. It may be easily supposed that the posi- 
tion soon became one which all Hume’s philosophy could hardly 
enable him to endure. The Marquis grew more mad, and the 
brother-in-law more intolerable, as the year went on; and at the 
end of the year he was dismissed after a quarrel with Vincent, 
and brought an action against the Marquis for £75 of arrears of 
salary—a most inglorious ending of an inglorious servitude. 
The correspondence on the subject is curious, and more creditable 
to Hume’s temper than to his independence. 

The scene shifts again, and we find our philosophical hero 
secretary to General Sinclair, in his expedition to the coast of 
France—a scheme which turned out thoroughly abortive, and 
which had no result worth mentioning, excepting that it gave 
the future historian some insight into military operations, such 
as they were at that day. Sie appears to have thought, 
however, that this br''liant service entitled him to be put on 
half-pay—a claim wiich he did not abandon till 1763. Indeed, 
obstinacy seems to have been a considerable element in his 
character. It would also seem that he had serious thoughts of 
laying aside the pen for more warlike weapons, and accepting a 
company, if one could be procured: he says, however, “ this I 
build not on: nor indeed am I very fond of it.” 

In the course of the succeeding year he accompanied General 
Sinclair on his embassy to Turin—was near the scene of that 
most paltry of engagements the battle of Dettingen, and visited 
the plains of Mantua and the Eternal City, with much interest 
and enthusiasm. Lord Charlemont’s description of him while 
there is worth transcribing. 


“*¢ Nature, I believe, never formed any man more unlike his real 
character than David Hume. The powers of physiognomy were 
baffled by his countenance; neither could the most skilful in that 
science pretend to discover the smallest trace of the faculties of his 
mind, in the unmeaning features of his visage. His face was broad 
and fat, his mouth wide, and without any other expression than that 
of imbecility. His eyes vacant and spiritless, and the corpulence of 
his whole person was far better fitted to communicate the idea of a 
turtle-eating alderman, than of a refined philosopher. His speech in 
English was rendered ridiculous by the broadest Scotch accent, and 
his French was, if possible, still more laughable ; so that wisdom most 
certainly never disguised herself before in so uncouth a garb. Though 
now near fifty years old, he was healthy and strong; but his health 
and strength, far from being advantageous to his figure, instead of man- 
ly comeliness, had only the appearance of rusticity. His wearing an 
uniform added greatly to his natural awkwardness, for he wore it like 
a grocer of the trained bands, Sinclair was a lieutenant-general, and 
Was sent to the courts of Vienna and Turin, as a military envoy, to see 
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that their quota of troops was furnished by the Austrians and Pied- 
montese. It was therefore thought necessary that his secretary should 
appear to be an officer, and Hume was accordingly disguised in 
scarlet.’ ”—Vol. i. pp. 270, 271. 

During his absence the Inquiry into the Human Understand- 
ing had been published, with no great popularity at first. Had 
we space, we should be inclined to discuss at some little length 
Mr. Burton’s observations on free-will and necessity, as well as 
on miracles—a subject on which we own we do not very well 
understand him. But the field is too wide to admit of our en- 
tering on it at present. 

Our limits will not permit us to do more than conclude this 
hasty sketch, by simply alluding to the remainder of Hume’s 
career. It was at this period of his life that he formed the de- 
sign of writing, and began to collect the materials for his His- 
tory, the first volume of which was published in the year 1762. 
Attention was soon attracted to the pure style and masterly 
ability of the work; but still it had not all the success he ex- 
pected. The star of Robertson was beginning to ascend, and to 
outshine him in the eyes of his contemporaries; and the only 
indications we find in Hume of jealousy of a friend, occur in his 
letters on this mortifying topic. These things soured his feel- 
ings towards his countrymen—at least those of the south. He 
never speaks of an Englishman in his ry ag wre gr without 
some epithet of contempt or disgust; and his hatred of popular 
government seems to have been nearly increased to monomania 
by the exasperated state of his feelings towards an undiscrimi- 
nating public. Accordingly, in the succeeding editions of his 
history, he carefully expunged all phrases which might seem to 
savour, in the most remote degree, of whiggery: and in the 
mighty inflaence which that ciassic and polished work has had 
in forming the minds, and warping the views of the succeeding 
generation, he had a most unphilosophical but triumphant re- 
venge on the neglect of his contemporaries. 

In 1763 he went to Paris with Lord Hertford, then our Am- 
bassador at that Court; and certainly if French empressement 
could atone for English rudeness, the balm was most copiously 
applied. “He was,” Horace Walpole says, grudgingly enough, 
“quite the mode ;” though the cynical Englishman cannot with- 
hold an expression of sneering wonder that a fat Scotchman 
should have been so much honoured. His reputation had travel- 
led before him; and kings, queens, and princes, grave ministers 
and gay ladies of quality, wits and men of science, in short all 
the component parts of that motley Vanity Fair, joined in inces- 
sant adulation and devotion to the great champicn of infidelity. 
Unused as he was to such a scene, Hume stood his new-born 
honours with singular equanimity, It was indeed a circle of great 
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names in which he moved—D’Alembert, Turgot, Conti—stars 
of the first magnitude in science and in society. Yet there is 
something awful to think that in this gay and thoughtless assem- 
blage it was not so much the genius as the infidelity of the philo- 
sopher which established his popularity; and in contemplating 
the utter impiety and blasphemy of these polished circles, it is 
not difficult to descry the seeds which so soon afterwards ripened 
into appropriate but fearful convulsion. 

Hume returned to England in 1766, bringing with him the 
eccentric madman Rousseau, for whose fancied wrongs Hume’s 
honest sympathy had been excited. But, morbid and ungrate- 
ful, Rousseau turned on his benefactor before many months were 
over; and the baseness and ingratitude of his protégé seem to 
have roused Hume to more genuine anger than his correspon- 
dence anywhere previously betrays. [le was not fortunate in 

is dealings with literary lunatics. 

Hume’s fortune had been improved by his later occupations, 
and in 1766 he was appointed Under-Secretary of State, and 
discharged the duties of the office with a clearness and despatch 
which showed that he had as much practical ability as power of 
abstract thought and logical discrimination. His appointment 
terminated by the ministerial convulsions of the day, and Hume 
once more retired, with a decent competence, to private life. 
He resided in Edinburgh till the year 1776, when, compelled by 
ill health to seek for advice in England, he died at Bath, on the 
25th of August of that year, in the 66th year of his age. 

Of Hume’s merits as a man of letters it is high and deserved 
praise to say, that himself a Scotchman, speaking the vernacular 
in all its Doric breadth, his style is purer and more faultless than 
that of any writer of that century, at least of the latter half of it. 
It is not such English as Dryden’s, nor is it as flowing and florid 
as Bolingbroke’s. It has a little of the constraint of a man writ- 
ing in a language not quite familiar; still we have no English 
work of philosophy, the language of which is so purely philosophic, 
and no history, the style of which is so eminently historical. 

His History, however, will not be the lasting memorial of his 
name. The far-reaching stretch of his philosophy has engra- 
ven his name deep in the records of human thought; and melan- 
choly as it may be to think that all the consolation it afforded its 
author was the conclusion that all was darkness and uncertainty: 
and many as the minds have been whose steadfastness have been 
shaken by the daring infidelity of this great master, we yet 
venture to think that his searching spirit of inquiry has only 
tended to strengthen those pillars of faith which he intended to 
shake, and to elucidate in still greater brightness those great 
truths at which his darts were so unavailingly hurled. 
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Art. XI.—1. Man’s best Eulogy after Death. A Sermon preached 
in the Assembly Hall, Canonmills, June 6, 1847, being the Sab- 
bath immediately after the Funeral of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., 
LL.D. &c. §c. By James Srevericut, D.D., Markinch, 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland. 

- A Sermon preached in Morningside Free Church, June 6, 
1847, being the Sabbath immediately following the Funeral of 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. b the Rev. Joun Bruce, 
A.M., Free St. Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh. 

. “He being dead yet speaketh.” A Sermon preached in the 
Territorial Church, West Port, Edinburgh, June 6, 1847, being 
the Sabbath immediately following the Funeral of Thomas Chal- 
mers, D.D., LL.D. By the Rev. W. K. Tweepre, Free Tol- 
booth Church, Edinburgh. 

. Elijah’s Translation. A Sermon preached in Chalmers’ Ter- 
ritorial Church, West Port, on June 6, 1847, being the Sabbath 
immediately after the Funeral of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D., 
Sc. &e. By the Rev. Wa. Tasker, Minister of that Church. 

5. Dying in the Lord. Being the Substance of two Discourses 
preached in the Free Church of Burntisland, on the Sabbath 
after the Funeral of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D., §c. &. 
By the Rev. Davin Couper, Burntisland. 

6. The Chariot of Israel and the Horsemen thereof. A Discourse 
delivered by the Rev. J. A. WALLACE, in the Free Church, Ha- 
wick, after the Funeral of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LLD. 

7. Sermon on the Death of Dr. Chalmers. By the Rev. Wm. 
Grson, Belfast. 

8. The Righteous Man taken away from the Evil to come. A 
Tribute to the Memory of the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.V., 
LL.D., Sc. §c. By the Rev. Joun G. Lorimer, Glasgow. 

9. A Discourse of the Qualities and Worth of Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D. By W. L. ALexanper, D.D. 

10. The Rev. Dr. Chalmers ; his Character, Life, and Labours. 
A Sermon preached in Hanover Presbyterian Church, Brighton, 
on Sabbath, June 13, 1847. By the Rev. ALEXANDER J. 
Ross. Brighton. 

11. The late Dr. Chalmers. By A. 8S. P., Glasgow. 

12. Dr. Chalmers. Extracted from the “ Presbyterian Review.” 


To these powerful and affectionate tributes we would gladly 
refer our readers, and . ourselves keep silence. By and by 


the grief and panic so lately felt in our Northern Capital will 
subside into historic veneration, and legitimate Biography will 
bring to light the details of Dr. Chalmers’ interior and most 
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instructive life. And then it may be possible for most admiring 
and indebted friends to sketch his character with a pen that does 
not falter and an eye that does not fill. He was too closely con- 
nected with this Review, and it owes him too much to permit 
his decease to pass without the earliest record; but so close was 
that connexion and so great were these obligations that our 
readers will not wonder if the earliest notice is but short. 
THomas CHALMERS was born at Anstruther, in Fife, on the 
17th of March 1780, and was early sent to study at St. Andrew’s 
University. From traditions still plentiful in the North, his 
college career must have been distinguished by some of his sub- 
sequent peculiarities—energy, good humour, companionableness, 
and ascendancy over others. And it was then that his passion 
for the physical sciences was first developed. He studied mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and some branches of natural history with 
more than youthful enthusiasm, and with such success that 
besides assisting his own professor he made a narrow escape from 
the mathematical chair in Edinburgh. For these early pursuits 
he never lost a lingering taste, and in the summer holideys of 
his mellow age it was his delight to give lectures to youthful 
audiences on electricity and the laws of chemical combination. 
His attainments in these fields of knowledge were not those of 
a mere amateur ; but in earlier life had all the system and security 
of an accomplished philosopher. And though for some years 
they engrossed him too much, they afterwards helped him amaz- 
ingly. Mathematics especially gave him the power of severe 
and continuous thinking; and enabled him, unseduced by a 
salient fancy, to follow each recondite speculation to its curious 
landing-place, and each high argument to its topmost stronghold. 
And whilst this stern discipline gave a stability to his judgment 
and a steadiness to his intellect, such as few men of exuberant 
imagination have ever enjoyed, the facts and laws of the natural 
sciences furnished that imagination with its appropriate wealth. 
They supplied the imagery often gorgeous and august, sometimes 
brilliant and dazzling, by which in after days he made familiar 
truths grander or clearer than they had ever been before ; and, 
linked together by a genius mighty in analogies, they formed 
the rope-ladder by which he scaled pinnacles of dazzling eleva- 
tion, and told down to wondering listeners the new panorama 
which stretched around him. Consecrated and Christianized, 
his youthful science reappeared and was laid on the altar of reli- 
gion in the Astronomical Discourses and Natural Theology. 
- The first place where he exercised his ministry was Cavers, in 
the South of Scotland, where he was helper to the aged minister. 
It was here that he made the acquaintance of Charters of Wil- 
ton—a minister remarkable for this, that he did not preach any- 
VOL. VII, NO. XIV. 
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thing which he did not understand. He did not fully understand 
the Gospel, and he did not fully preach it; but those moral 
truths and personal duties which he did comprehend, he 
enforced with a downrightness, a simplicity and minuteness 
which cannot be sufficiently admired. ‘To latest existence Dr. 
Chalmers retained a profound respect for the practical wis- 
dom and lively sense of this Scottish Epictetus; and though 
it is comparing the greater with the less, those who have heard 
him in his more familiar sermons—discoursing the matter with a 
village audience, or breaking it down to the unlettered hearers of 
the West Port or the Dean—were just listening to old Charters 
of Wilton, revived in a more affectionate and evangelical version. 

In May 1803, he was settled in the rural parish of Kilmany. 
This was to his heart’s content. It brought fim back to his na- 
tive county. It gave him an abundance of leisure. It brought 
him near the manse of Flisk, and beside a congenial and distin- 
guished naturalist. It was the country, with the clear stars 
above and the glorious hills around him ; and it allowed him to 
wander all day long, hammer in hand and botanical box on his 
shoulders, chipping the rocks and ransacking the glens, and cul- 
tivating a kindly acquaintance with the outlandish peasantry. 
But all this while, though a minister, he was ignorant of essen- 
tial Christianity. ‘There was in nature much that pleased his 
taste, and he knew very well the quickened step and the glisten- 
ing eye of the eager collector, as he pounces on some rare crystal 
or quaint and novel flower. But as yet no Bible text had made 
his bosom flutter, and he had not hidden in his heart sayings 
which he had detected with delight and treasured up like pearls. 
And though his nature was genial and benevolent—though he 
had his chosen friends and longed to elevate his parishioners to a 
higher level of intelligence, and domestic comfort, and virtuous 
enjoyment—he had not discovered any Being possessed of such 
paramount claims and overwhelming attractions as to make it 
end enough to live and labour for His sake. But that discovery 
he made while writing for an Encyclopedia an article on Chris- 
tianity. The death of a relation is said to have saddened his 
mind into more than usual thoughtfulness, and whilst engaged 
in the researches which his task demanded, the scheme of God 
was manifested to his astonished understanding, and the Son of 
God was revealed to his admiring and adoring affections. The 
Godhead embodied in the person and exemplified in the life 
of the Saviour, the remarkable arrangement for the removal and 
annihilation of sin, a gratuitous pardon as the germ of piety and 
the secret of spiritual peace—these truths flung a brightness over 
his field of view, and accumulated in wonder and endearment 
round the Redeemer’s person. He found himself in sudden pos- 
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session of an instrument potent to touch, and, in certain circum- 
stances, omnipotent to transform the hearts of men ; and exulted 
to discover a Friend all-worthy and divine, to whom he might 
dedicate his every faculty, and in serving whom he would most 
effectually subserve the widest good of man. And ignorant of 
their peculiar phraseology, almost ignorant of their history, by 
the direct door of the Bible itself he landed on the theology of 
the Reformers and the Puritans ; and ere ever he was aware, his 
quickened and concentrated faculties were intent on reviving and 
ennobling the old Evangelism. 

The heroism with which he avowed his change, and the fer- 
vour with which he proclaimed the newly-discovered Gospel, 
made a mighty stir in the quiet country round Kilmany; and 
at last the renown of this bed Boanerges began to spread over 
Scotland, till in 1815 the Town Council of Glasgow invited him 
to come and be the minister of their Tron Church and parish. 
He came, and in that city for eight years sustained a series of the 
most brilliant arguments and overpowering appeals in behalf of 
vital godliness which devotion has ever kindled or eloquence ever 
launched into the flaming atmosphere of human thought. And 
though the burning words and meteor fancies were to many no 
more than a spectacle—the crash and sparkle of an illumination 
which exploded weekly and lit up the Tron Church into a dome 
of coloured fire—they were designed by their author and they 
told like a weekly bombardment. Into the fastnesses of aristocra- 
tic hauteur and commercial self-sufficiency—into the airy bat- 
tlements of elegant morality and irreligious respectability they 
sent showering the junipers of hot conviction; and in hundreds 
of consciences were mighty to the pulling down of strong-holds. 
And though the effort was awful—though in each paroxysmal 
climax, as his aim pointed more and yet more loftily, he poured 
forth his very soul-—for the Gospel, and love to men, and zeal for 
God now mingled with his being, and formed his temperament, 
his genius, and his passion—though he himself was his own artil- 
lery, and in these self-consuming sermons was rapidly blazing 
away that holocaust—himself—the effort was sublimely success- 
ful. In the cold philosophy of the Eastern capital and the 
coarse earthliness of the Western a breach was effected, and in 
its Bible dimensions and its sovereign insignia the Gospel tri- 
umphant went through. Though the labours of Love and Bal- 
four had been blessed to the winning of many, it was not till in 
the might of commanding intellect and consecrated reason Chal- 
mers came up—it was not till then that the citadel yielded, and 
evangelical doctrine effected its lodgment in the meditative and 
active mind of modern Scotland ; and whatever other influences 
may have worked together, it was then and there that the battle of 
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a vitalized Christianity was fought and won. Patrons converted 
or overawed, evangelical majorities in Synods and Assemblies, 
Church of Scotland Missions, the two hundred additional cha- 

els, the Disruption, the Free Church, an earnest ministry and 
a liberal laity, are the trophies of this good soldier, and the splen- 
did results of that Glasgow campaign. 

From that high service, worn, but not weary, he was fain to 
seek relief in an academic retreat. Again his native county 
offered an asylum, and in the University of St. Andrew’s, and its 
chair of Moral Philosophy, he spent five years of calmer but not 
—— toil. Omitting that psychology, which in Scottish 
colleges is the great staple of moral philosophy lectures, with his 
characteristic intentness he anal direct to those prime ques- 
tions which affect man as a responsible being, and instead of 
dried specimens from ancient cabinets, instead of those smoked 
and dusty virtues which have lain about since the times of So- 
crates and Seneca—instead of withered maxims from a pagan 
text-book, he took his code of morals fresh from Heaven’s statute- 
book. It is not enough to say, that into his system of morality 
he flung all his heart and soul. He threw in himself—but he 
threw something better—he threw the Gospel, and for the first 
time in a Northern University was tauglit an evangelized ethics— 
a system with a motive as well as a rule—a system instinct with 
the love of God, and buoyant with noble purposes. And in the 
warm atmosphere of his crowded class-room—caught up by en- 
thusiastic and admiring listeners, the contagion spread; and as 
they passed from before his chair, the élite of Scottish youth, 
Urquhart, Duff, and Adam, issued forth on the world, awake to 
the chief end of man, and sworn to life-long labours in the cause 
of Christ. Too often a school for sceptics—when Chalmers was 
om, the ethic class became a mission college—the citadel of 

iving faith, and the metropolis of active philanthropy ; and whilst 

every intellect expanded to the vastness and grandeur of his 
views, every susceptible spirit carried away a holy and generous 
impulse from his own noble and transfusive nature. 

And then they took him to Edinburgh College, and made him 
Professor of Theology. In the old-established times this was the 
top of the pyramid—the highest post which Presbyterian Scot- 
land knew—and like Newton to the mathematic chair in Cam- 
bridge, his pre-eminent fitness bore Chalmers into the Edinburgh 
chair of divinity. And perhaps that Faculty never owned such 
a combination as the colleagues, Welsh and Chalmers. Alike 
men of piety—alike men of lofty integrity, and in their public 
career distinguished by immaculate purity-—-the genius and ta- 
lents of the one were a supplement to those of the other. Popu- 
lar and impassioned—a declaimer in the desk, and often causing 
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his class-room to ring again with the fine frenzy of his eloquence, 
Chalmers was the man of power. Academic and reserved—ad- 
hering steadfastly to the severe succession of his subjects, and 
handling them earnestly but calmly—Welsh was the man of 
system. Ideal and impetuous, the one belield the truth embo- 
died in some glorious fancy, and as the best and briefest argu- 
ment tore the curtain and bade you look and see. Contempla- 
tive and cautious, the other was constantly rejecting the illustra- 
tions which pass for arguments, and putting the staff of his 
remorseless logic through the illusions of poetry when substituted 
for the deductions of reason or the statements of history. San- 
guine and strenuous, the one was impatient of doubts and delays ; 
and if reasoning failed had recourse to rhetoric ;—if the regular 
passage-boat refused his despatches, he at once bound them to a 
rocket and sent them right over the river. Patient and acute, 
the other was willing to wait, and was confident that truth if un- 
derstood must sooner or later win the day. Ardent and gener- 
ous, the panegyric of the one was an inspiring cordial ; vigilant 
and faithful, the criticism of the other was a timely caveat. A 
man of might, the one sought to deposit great principles, and 
was himself the example of great exploits. A man of method, 
the other was minute in his directions, and painstaking in his 
lessons, and frequent in his rehearsals and reviews. The one was 
the man of grandeur; the other the man of grace. The one was 
the volcano; the other was the verdure on its side. The one was 
the burning light; the other the ground glass which made it 
softer shine. Each had his own tint and magnitude; but the 
two close-united made a double star, which looked like one; and 
now that they have set together, who will venture to predict the 
rising of such another ? 

For thirty years it had been the great labour of Dr. Chalmers 
to popularize the Scottish Establishment. A religion truly na- 
tional, enthroned in the highest places, and a beatific inmate in 
the humblest homes—a Church which all the people loved, and 
which provided for them all—a Church with a king for its nur- 
sing father, and a nation for its members—this was the splendid 
vision which he had once seen in Isaiah, and longed to behold 
in Scotland. It was to this that the herculean exertions of the 

astor, and anon the professor, tended. By his great ascendancy 

e converted the populous and plebeian parish of St. John’s into 
an isolated district—with an elder and a deacon to every family, 
and a Sabbath school for every child—and had wellnigh banished 
pauperism from within its borders. And though it stood a re- 
proachful oasis, only shaming the wastes around it, his hope and 
prayer had been that its order and beauty would have said to other 
ministers and sessions, Go ye and do likewise. And then the whole 
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drift of his prelections was to send his students forth upon the 
country ardent evangelists and affectionate pastors—indoctrinated 
with his own extensive plans, and inflamed with his own benevolent 
purposes. And then, when for successive years he crusaded the 
country, begging from the rich 200 churches for the poor, and 
went up to London to lecture on the establishment and exten- 
sion of Christian Churches, it was still the same golden future— 
a Church national but Christian, endowed but independent, 
established buat free—which inspirited his efforts, and awoke 
from beneath their ashes the fires of earlier days. And when at 
last the delusion of a century was dissolved—when the courts of 
law changed their own mind, and revoked the liberty of the 
Scottish Chureh—much as he loved its old establishment—much 
as he loved his Edinburgh professorship and much more, as he 
loved his 200 churches—with a single movement of his pen he 
signed them all away. He had reached his grand climacteric, 
and many thought that, smitten down by the shock, his grey 
hairs would descend in sorrow to the grave. It was time for 
him “ to break his mighty heart and die.” But they little knew 
the man. They forgot that spirit which, like the trodden palm, 
had so often sprung erect and stalwart from a crushing over- 
throw. We saw him that November. We saw him in its Con- 
vocation—the sublimest aspect in which we ever saw the noble 
man. The ship was fast aground, and as tuey looked over the 
bulwarks, through the mist and the breakers, a!l on board 
seemed anxious and sad. Never had they ‘elt prouder of their 
old first-rate, and never had she ploughed a braver path than 
when—contrary to all the markings in the chart, and all the ex- 
perience of former voyages—she dashed on this fatal bar. The 
stoutest were dismayed, and many talked of taking to the frag- 
ments, and, one by one, trying for the nearest shore; when 
calmer because of the turmoil, and with the exultation of one 
who saw safety ahead, the voice of this dauntless veteran was 
heard propounding his confident scheme. Cheered by his as- 
surance, and inspired by his example, they set to work, and that 
dreary winter was spent in constructing a vessel with a lighter 
draught and a simpler rigging, but large enough to carry every 
true-hearted man who ever trod the old ship’s timbers. Never 
did he work more blithely, and never was there more of athletic 
ardour in his looks than during the six months that this ark was 
a-building—though every stroke of the mallet told of blighted 
hopes and defeated toil, and the unknown sea before him. And 
when the signal-psalm announced the new vessel launched, and 
leaving the old galley high and dry on the breakers, the banner 
unfurled, and showed the covenanting blue still spotless, and the 
symbolic bush still burning, few will forget the renovation of 
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his youth and the joyful omen of his shining countenance. It 
was not only the rapture of his prayers, but the radiance of his 
spirit which repeated “ God is our Refuge.”* It is somethin 
heart-stirring to see the old soldier take the field, or the ol 
trader exerting every energy to retrieve his shattered fortunes; but 
far the finest spectacle of the moulting eagle was Chalmers with 
his hoary locks beginning life anew. But indeed he was not old. 
They who can fill their veins with every hopeful healthful thing 
around them—those who can imbibe the sunshine of the future, 
and transfuse life from realities not come as yet-—their blood need 
never freeze. And his bosom heaved with all the newness of the 
Church’s life and all the bigness of the Church’s plans. And, 
best of all, those who wait upon the Lord are always young. 
This was the reason why, on the morning of that Exodus, he did 
not totter forth from the old Establishment a blank and palsy- 
stricken man; but with flashing eye snatched up his palmer-staff, 
and as he stamped it on the ground all Scotland shook, and an- 
swered with a deep God-speed to the giant gone on pilgrimage. 
From that period till he finished his course, there was no fa- 
tigue in his spirit and no hesitation in his gait. Relieved from 
hollow plaudits and from hampering patronage, far a-head of the 
sycophants who used to raise the worldly dust around him, and 
surrounded by men in whose sincerity and intelligent sympathy 
his spirit was refreshed, and in whose wisdom and affection he 
confided and rejoiced, he advanced along his brightening path, 
with uprightness and consistency in his even mien and the peace 
of God in his cheerful countenance. His eye was not dim nor 
his force abated. On the 14th of May we passed our last morn- 
ing with him. It was his first visit to London after the Hano- 
ver Square Ovation nine years ago. But there were now no 
coronets nor mitres at the door. Besides one or two of his own 
family, J. D. Morell, Baptist Noel, and Isaac Taylor were his 
guests. And he was happy. There was neither the exhaustion of 
ast excitement nor the pressure of future engagements and anx- 
leties in his look. It was a serene and restful morning, and little 
else than earnest kindness looked through the summer of his 
eyes. The day before, he had given his evidence before the Sites’ 
Comunittee of the House of Commons, and, reminded that, ac- 
cording to the days of the week, it was twenty years that day 
since he had opened Edward Irving's church, most of the con- 
versation reverted to his early friend. ‘There was a mildness in 
his tone and a sweetness in his manner, and we could now almost 
fancy a halo round his head which might have warned us of 





* The psalm with which the Free Assembly opened. 
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what was coming. He preached all the sabbaths of his sojourn 
in England, willingly and powerfully, and on the last sabbath of 
‘May he was again at home. That evening he is said to have 
remarked to a friend that he thought his public work completed. 
He had seen the Disruption students through the four years of 
their course. He had seen the Sustentation Fund organized. 
He had been to Parliament and borne his testimony in high 
saa To-morrow he would give in the College Report to the 

ree Assembly; and after that he hoped to be permitted to 
retire and devote to the West Port poor his remaining days. He 
was willing to decrease, and close his career as a city missionary. 
But just as he was preparing to take the lower room, the Master 
said, “ Come up hither,” and took him up beside himself. Next 
morning all that met the gaze of love was the lifeless form—in 
stately repose on the pillow, as one who beheld it said, “a brow 
not cast in the mould of the sons of men.” Like his friends 
Thomson, M‘Crie, Welsh, and Abercrombie, that stout heart 
which had worked so hard and swelled with so many vast emo- 
tions, had gently yielded, and to his ransomed spirit opened 
heaven’s nearest portal. 

He possessed in highest measure that divinest faculty of spirit, 
the power of creating its own world; but it was not a poet 
creating worlds to look at: it was the reformer and philanthro- 
vist in haste to people and possess them. His was the work- 
ing earnestness which is impatient till its conceptions are real- 
ities and its hopes embodied in results. For example, he took 
his idea of Christianity, not from books, nor from its living spe- 
cimens: for the Christianity of books is often trite, and the 
Christianity of living men is often arrogant and vulgar; but 
he took his type of Christianity from its Divine Original— 
benignant, majestic, and god-like as he found it in the Bible— 
and gave this refined and lofty idea perpetual presidency in his 
congenial Imagination. And what sort of place was that? 
Why, it was quite peculiar. It was not like Jeremy Taylor’s—a 
fairy grotto where you looked up through the woodbine ceiling 
and saw the sky with its moonlit clouds and the angels moving 
among them; or listed the far-off waterfall now dying like an 
old-world melody, or swelling powerfully like a prophecy when 
the end is near. Nor was it like Foster’s—a donjon on a 
frowning steep—where the moat was black, and the winds were 
cold, and the sounds were not of earth, and iron gauntlets 
clanged on the deaf unheeding door. Nor was it his favourite 
Cowper’s—a cottage with its summer joy, where the swallow 
nestled in the eaves and the leveret sported on the floor—where 
the sunbeam kissed the open Bible, and Homer lay below the 
table till the morning hymn was sung. Nor was it the Imagina- 
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tion of his dear companion, Edward Irving—a mountain-sanctu- 
ary at even-tide, where the spirits of his sainted sires would come 
to him, and martyr tunes begin to float through the duskier 
aisles, and giant worthies enter from the mossy graves and fill 
with reverend mien the ancieat pews. More real than the first 
—more happy than the second—more lordly than the third, it 
was more modern and more lightsome than the last. It was 
a mansion airy, vast, and elegant—an open country all round it 
and sunshine all through it—not crowded with curiosities nor 
strewed with trinkets and toys—but massy in its proportions and 
stately in its ornaments—the lofty dwelling of a princely mind. 
And into this Imagination its happy owner took the Gospel and 
enshrined and enthroned it. That Gospel was soon the better 
Genius of the place. It gave the aspect of broad welcome and 
bright expectation to its threshold. It shed a rose-tint on its 
marble and breathed the air of heaven through its halls. And 
like an Alhambra with a seraph for its occupant, it looked forth 
from the lattice brighter than the noon that looked in. Yes, it 
was no common home which the Gospel found when it first con- 
secrated that lofty mind; and it was no common day in the 
history of the Church when that spirit first felt the dignity and 
gladness of this celestial inmate. Powers and resources were 
devoted to its service—not needed by that Gospel, but much 
needed by Gospel-rejecting man. And, not to specify the suc- 
cessive offerings laid at its feet by one of the most gifted as well 
as gratetul of devotees, we would mention his Parochial Sermons 
and his Astronomical Discourses. In the one we have the Gos- 
pel made so palpable that the simplest and slowest hardly can 
iniss it; in the other we find it made so majestic that the most 
intellectual and learned cannot but admire it. In the one we have 
Christianity brought down to the common affairs of life; in the 
other we have it exalted above the heavens. In the one we see 
the Gospel in its world-ward direction, and starting from the 
cradle at Bethlehem, follow it to the school and the fireside and the 
dying-bed; in the other we view it in its God-ward direction, 
and following its fiery chariot far beyond the galaxy, lose it in 
the light inaccessible. In the one we have existence evangelized ; 
in the other we have the Gospel glorified. The one is the primer 
of Christianity ; the other is its epic. 

But it was not in mere sermons that his imagination burned 
and shone. His schemes of beneficence—his plans for the re- 
generation of his country took their vastness and freshness from 
the idealism of a creative mind. At first sight they had all the 
look of a romance—impossible, transcendental, and unreal. And 
had the inventive talent been his only faculty, they would have 
continued romantic projects and nothing more ;—a new Atlantis, 
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a happy valley, or a fairy-land. And if he had been like most 
men of poetic mood, he would have deprecated any attempt to 
reduce his gorgeous abstractions to dull actualities. But Chalmers 
was never haunted by this fear. He had no fear of carnalizing 
his conceptions, but longed to see them clothed in flesh and 
blood. He had no tenderness for his day-dreams, but would 
rather see them melt away, and leave in their place a waking 
world as good and lovely as themselves. Vivid as was his fancy, 
his working faculty was no less vehement; and his constructive 
instinct compelled him to set to work as soon as the idea of an 
institution or an effort had once fairly filled his soul. And 
these exertions he made with an intensity as irresistible as it was 
contagious. Like the statesman who, in the union of a large 
‘ween I and a gorgeous fancy, was his parallel*—he might 
1ave divided his active career into successive “ fits,” or “ manias,” 
—a preaching fit, a pastoral fit, a fit of Church-reforming, a fit 
of Church-extending. And such transforming possessions were 
these fits—so completely did they change his hake nature into 
the image of the object at which he aimed, that the Apostle’s 
words, “ this one thing I do,” he might have altered to, “ this 
one thing Iam.” There was no division of his strength—no 
diversion of his mind; but with a concentration of mighty powers 
which made the spectacle sublime, he moved to the onset with 
J compressed and massy tread, and victory foreseen in the 
glance of his eagle eye. And like all men of overmastering en- 
ergy—like all men of clear conception and valiant — 
Nelson and Napoleon, and others born to be commanders—over 
and above the assurance given by his frequent success, there 
was a spell in his audacity—a fascination in his sanguine 
chivalry. Many were drawn after him, carried helpless cap- 
tives by his force of character; and though, at first, many felt 
that it required some faith to follow him, like the great genius 
of modern warfare, experience showed that for moral as well as 
military oo there may be the deepest wisdom in dazzling 
projects, and rapid movements, and reckless daring. It was 
owing to the width of his field, and the extent of ‘his future, 
and, above all, the greatness of his faith, that he was the most 
venturesome of philanthropists, and also the most victorious. 
The width of his field—for if he was operating on St. John’s he 
had his eye to Scotland—if he was nein an effort on his own 
Establishment, he had an eye to Citamlon. And the extent 
of his future—for every man who is greater than his coevals is a 
vaticination of some age to come—and, with Chalmers, the 
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struggle was to speed this generation on and bring it abreast of 
that wiser and holier epoch of which he himself was the pre- 
cocious denizen. And the greatness of his faith—for he be- 
lieved that whatever is scriptural is politic. He believed that 
whatever is in the Bible will yet be in the world. And he be- 
lieved that all things are coming which God has promised, and 
that all things are practicable which God bids us perform. 

But we shall misrepresent the man, unless the prime feature 
in our memory’s picture be his wondrous goodness. It was not 
so much in his capacious intellect, or his soaring fancy, that he 
surpassed all his fellows, as in his mighty heart. Big to begin 
with, the Gospel made it expand till it took in the human 
family.  Good-will to man” was the inscription on his serene 
and benignant countenance; and if at times the shadow of 
some inward anxiety darkened it, or the cloud of a momentary 
displeasure lowered over it, all that was needful to brighten it 
into its wonted benignity was the sight of something Tene. 
Deeply impressed with our nature’s wrong estate—a firm and 
sorrowful believer in its depravity and desperate wickedness— 
the sadness of his creed gave nothing bitter to his spirit and 
nothing sombre to his bearing. Like Him who best knew what 
was in man, but who was so bent on making him better, that 
the kindness of his errand counteracted the keenness of his in- 
tuition, and filled his mouth with gracious words—there was so 
much inherent warmth in his temperament, and so much of 
heaven-imparted kindliness in his Christianity, that love to man 
was his vital air, and good offices to man his daily bread. And 
how was his ruling passion—how was his philanthropy dis- 
played? Not in phrases of extatic fondness—for though a 
citizen of the world he was also a Scotchman—in the region of 
the softer feelings sequestered, proud, and shy—and, except the 
“ my dear sir,” of friendly talk, and the cordial shake of eager 
recognition, he was saving of the commonplace expressions of 
endearment, and did not depreciate friendship’s currency by too 
lavish employment of its smaller coin. He must have been a 
special friend to whom he subscribed himself as anything more 
addicted than ‘ Your's very truly.’ Nor did his warmth come 
out in tears of tenderness and the usual utterances of wounded 
feeling ; for in these he was not so profuse and prompt as many. 
How did it appear? On a wintry day, how do we know that 
the hidden stove is lit, but because the frost on the panes is 
thawing, and life is tingling back into our dead fingers and 
leaden feet? And it was by the glow that spread around wherever 
Dr. Chalmers entered,—by the gaiety which sparkled in every 
eye, and the happiness which bounded in every breast,—by the 
mellow temperature to which the atmosphere suddenly ascended, 
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— it was by this that you recognised your nearness to a focus of 
philanthrophy. How did it appear? How do we know that 
that huge Newfoundland, pacing leisurely about the lawn, has a 
propensity for saving drowning people, but just because the mo- 
ment yon playing child capsizes into the garden pond, he plunges 
after, and lands him dripping on the gravel? And it was by the 
instinctive bound with which he sprang to the relief of misery,— 
the importunity with which, despite his population and his pauper 
theories, he entreated for such emergencies as the Highland dis- 
tress, and the liberality with which he relieved the successive 
cases of poverty and woe that came to his private ear and eye, 
—it was because wherever grief or suffering was, there was Dr. 
Chalmers, that you knew him to be a man of sympathies. But 
you might know it in other ways. Read the five-and-twenty 
volumes of his works, and say what are they but a magazine of 
generous thoughts for the elevation, and genial thoughts for the 
comfort of mankind? What are they but a collection of plead- 
ings with power on the behalf of weakness; with opulence on the 
behalf of penury; with Christian intelligence on the behalf of 
outcast ignorance and home-grown paganism ?—What are they 
but a series of the most skilful prescriptions for mortal misery, 
—a good and wise physician’s legacy to a disordered world, 
which he dearly loved and did his best to heal? And what was 
the succession of his services during the last thirty years? For 
what, short of God’s glory, but the good of man, was he spending 
his intellect, his ascendancy over others, his constitution, and his 
time? We have spoken of his colossal strength and his flaming 
energy ; and the idea we now retain of his life-long career is 
just an engine of highest pressure pursuing the iron path of an 
inflexible philanthropy, and speeding to the terminus of a happier 
clime a lengthy train, of the poor, the halt, the blind; and 
we pity those who, in the shriek, the hurry, and the thunder 
of the transit—the momentary warmth and passing indigna- 
tion of the man, forget the matchless prowess of the Christian, 
and the splendid purpose of his living sacrifice. And yet our 
wonder is, that with such a weight upon his thoughts, and such 
a work on his hands, he found so much time for specific kind- 
ness, and took such care to rule his spirit. Like the apostle on 
whom devolved the care of all the churches, but who in one let- 
ter sends messages to or from six-and-thirty friends, there was 
no favour so little, and no friend so obscure, that he ever forgot 
him. If, ina moment of absence, he omitted some wonted civility, 
or, by an untimely interruption, was betrayed into a word of 
sharpness, he showed an excessive anxiety to redress the wrong, 
and heal the unwilling wound. And glorious as it was to see 
him on the Parnassus of some transcendant inspiration, or rather 
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on the Pisgah of some sacred and enraptured survey, it was more 
delightful to behold him in self-unconscious lowliness—still great, 
but forgetful of his greatness—by the hearth of some quiet neigh- 
bour, or in the bosom of his own family, or among friends who 
did not make an open show of him, out of the good treasure of 
his heart bringing forth nothing but good things. With all the 
puissant combativeness and intellectual prowess essential to such 
a lofty reason, it was lovely to see the gentle play of the lion- 
hearted man. With all his optimism—his longings after a higher 
scale of piety, and a nobler style of Christianity, it was beautiful 
to see how ‘contented he was with every friend as he is, and with 
what magnetic alertness all that was Christian in himself darted 
forth to all that was Christian in a brother. And above all, with 
his wholesale beneficence, the abundance of his labours, the ex- 
tent of his regards, and the vastness of his projects, it was in- 
structive to see his affections so tender, his friendships so firm, 
and his kind offices so thoughtful and untiring. 

Perhaps there never was a theologian who approached a given 
text with less appearance of system or pre-conception. No pas- 
sage wore to him a suspicious or precarious look, and instead of 
handling it uneasily, as if it were some deadly thing, he took it 
> securely and frankly, and dealt with it in all the confidence 
of a good understanding. Some Scripture interpreters have no 
system. To them all texts are isolated, and none interprets an- 
other. And the system of others is too scanty. It is not co-ex- 
tensive with the whole counsel of God. It interprets some pas- 
sages, but leaves others — 3° In the highest sense, Dr. 
Chalmers was systematic. e justly assumed that a revelation 
from God must be pervaded by some continuous truth ; and that 
a clue to its general meaning must be sought in some ultimate 
fact, some self-consistent and all-reconciling principle. To him 
the Gospel was a REVELATION of RiGHTEOUSNESS ; and MAn’s 
NEED and Gop’s Girt were the simple elements into which his 
theology resolved itself. In the various forms of man’s vacuity 
and God’s fulness, man’s blindness and the Spirit’s enlightening, 
the carnal enmity and the supplanting power of a new affection, 
the hollowness of a morality without godliness, and the purifying 
influence of the Christian faith, these primary truths were con- 
stantly re-appearing; and just because his first principles were 
so few, they suited every case, and because his system was so 
simple, he felt it perfectly secure. Instead of forcing locks, he 
had found the master-key, and went freely out and in. And in 
this we believe that he was right. From want of spirituality, from 
want of study or capacity, we may fail to catch it; but there is a 
Scriptural unity. So far as the Bible is a record, its main fact 
is one; so far as it is a revelation, its chief doctrine is one; so 
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far as it is the mind of God exhibited to fallen man, its prevail- 
ing tone and feeling are one. And having in comprehension of 
mind ascertained, and in simplicity of faith accepted this unity— 
the revealed truth and the Scriptural temperament, Dr. Chal- 
mers walked at liberty. It was his systematic strength which 
gave him textual freedom; and if for one forenoon he would 
ilate on a single duty till it seemed to expand into the whole of 
man, or on one doctrine till it bulked into a Bible, it was only a 
portion of the grand scheme passing under the evangelic micro- 
scope. It was the lamp of the one cardinal truth lighting up a 
ee topic. And those who, on the other hand, objected to 
is preaching as not sufficiently evangelical, were only less evan- 
elical than he. With many the Gospel is a tenet; with Dr. 
halmers the Gospel was a pervasion. The sermons of Dr. 
Chalmers were not stuck over with quoted texts, but every para- 
graph had its Scriptural seasoning. His whole being held the 
ospel in solution, and beyond most text-reciters, it was his 
anxiety to saturate with its purest truth ethical philosophy and 
political economy, daily life and personal conduct, as well as re- 
tired meditation and Sabbath-day religion. 


We would only, in conclusion, commemorate the Lord’s great 
goodness to his servant in allowing him such a completed work 
and finished course. Many a great man has had a ay thing 
in his heart ; a temple, or some august undertaking ; but it was 
still in his heart when he died. And many more have just put 
to their hand, when death struck them down, and a stately frag- 
ment is all their monument. But there is a sublime and affect- 
ing conclusiveness in the work of Dr. Chalmers. What more 
could the Church or the world have asked from him? It will 
take the Church a generation to learn all that he has taught it, 
and the world a century to reach that point from which he was 
translated. And yet he has left ali his meaning clear, and all 
his plans complete. And all that completed work is of the best 
Kind ; all gold and silver and precious stones. To activity and 
enterprize he has read a new lesson. To disinterested but far- 
seen goodness he has supplied a new motive. To philanthropy he 
has given new impulse, and to the pulpit new inspiration. And 
whilst he has added another to the short catalogue of this world’s 
great men, he has gone up another and a majestic on-looker to 
the Cloud of Witnesses. 
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—Major Macgregor, 436— Mr. G. R. 
Clerk, 437,—province of Sinde, 438. 


| Treland, proposed measures for its improve- 


ment, 278—Poor Law in, 279—emigra- 
tion from, 282. See Political Economy. 
—Agrarian Outrages in, 505 — recent 
legislation—the Poor Law, 507—Loans- 
act, 509—sale of encumbered estates act, 
509_forced sales, 511—reclamation of 
waste lands, 512—emigration, 513—civil- 
izing effects of the works carried on by 
Government in the barony of Dukallow, 
515, 516—banditti in 1821, 517—origin 
of the title Captain Rock, 519 — effects 
upon the publie mind, of a prophecy pro- 
mising the triumphant establishment of 
the Roman Catholic Church in 1825, 519 
—and Prince Hohenlohe’s miracles, 519 
—mysterious oaths, 520—rhymes of the, 
Sons of Union, 521—testimonies of Sir 
M. Barrington, and Sir W. Petty as to 
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the causes of the disturbances, 522, 523 — | 
no proper local agencies for the practical 
working of any measure for good, 524— 
absenteeism, 524_Judge Foster’s opinion 
on Middle-men, 526 — savage life and 
wretched husbandry, 527,528—the Crown 
and its tenants in Ballykilcline, 528— 


murder of Mr. Goring, 531—effect of | 


transportation as a punishment, 532— 
execution of criminals, 533—wake over 
the body, 533—murder of Mr. Prim, 534 
—murder of Mr. Watson, 535—Spenser’s 
view of the state of Ireland two centuries 
ago, 538. 


Trons, William J., of Queen’s College, Ox- 


ford, }5—his style and religious views, 17 
—General design of his dissertation, 18. 
See Final Causes. 


photography, 489. 


Le Verrier, M., publication of his memoirs 


on the Theory of Uranus, 218—he does 
not assign a place to the New Planet till 
seven months after Mr. Adams had done 
so, 219—Mr. Airy’s reception of his com- 
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Karsten, Dr.,—his accelerating liquid in | 
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of European intercourse, 143—the cruelty 
of the French prejudiced them against all 
Europeans, ib.—results of missionary la- 
bour, 145—hostility of Government to the 
missionaries, 147—the Christians accused 
—the queen’s resolution, 149—her letter 
to the missionaries, ib,—their reply, 150 
—treatment of Christian books—the proto- 
martyr, 141—Christians tried for witch- 
craft, 152 — Madeira, ib.— persecutions 
there—Maria Joaquina condemned, 153 
—attack on Miss Rutherford’s house, 154 
—Dr. Kalley’s house attacked—his escape, 
157—conduct of the British Consul, 158 
—hundreds of native Christians fly for 
their lives, 160—early condition of Tah iti, 
161—London Missionary Society send a 
mission there in 1795, 2b,—its success— 
English and French testimonies, 163— 
Jesuitism, i+,—French missionaries, 164 
—their mode of conversion—conduct of 
Britain—Queen Pomare, 167—remarks 
on the conduct of France by Mr. Mark 
Wilkes, ib. 


| ’ P 
| Marten’s panoramic camera, 499. 


munications, 224, 225_kind of merit that | 


belongs to him, 235. 


Lorrequer, Harry, his works, 113. 
Lovat, Simon, Lord—time in which he 


lived, 72—his education at the University | 
of Aberdeen, 73—his attempts to disen- 


Medical Missions, 419. 

Medical Periodicals, 169. 

Metcalfe, Lord, 423. 

Moser’s researches in photography, 502. 
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Narrative of the Persecutions of the Chris- 


herit his cousin, 73, 74—he marries the | 


dowager-peeress, 75—his manner of life, 
76—his visit to France, 78, 79—takes re- 
fuge at Rotterdam, and afterwards in 
France, 80—escapes from France and ar- 
rives in Scotland, 81—litigations in order 
to secure the Lovat estates, 82, 83—his 
influence with the Highlanders, 84—life 
at Castle Dounie, 85—his intrigues and 
utter disregard of truth, 86, 87—his un- 
certainty which party to join, 88—his skill 
in lying, 89—his trial and execution, 91, 
92. 


Macgregor, Major, —his transactions in 


India, 436. 


Macnaghten, Sir Wm.,—his transactions in 


India, 435. 


Madagascar, Past and Present, 137. 
Madeira, or the Spirit of Antichrist in 1846, 


&e. By J. Roddam Tate, R.N., 137. 


Madagascar, Madeira, Tahiti, 137—why 





New Planet. 


tians in Madagascar, By J. J. Freeman 
and D. Johns, 137. 


Natural Theology, defended by Professors 


Sedgwick and Powell, 15—definition of, 
16—opinions of Mr. Irons on, 18, 19— 
Natural Evidence of Theology maintain- 


Discovery of its supposed 
place in the heavens by Mr. Adams, 213- 
217—M. Le Verrier, discovers it seven 
months later, but is the first to publish it, 
217-221—researches after, by Professor 
Challis, 222-224—-Mr. Airy’s reception of 
M.LeVerrier’s communications regarding, 
224, 225—Discovery of by Dr. Galle, 227 
—M. Arago names it Le Verrier, 228— 
arguments in favour of Mr. Adams’ being 
the original discoverer, 235-244—is named 
Neptune, 245. 


| Newton, Rev. John, his manner of life, 330, 
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331—his “ Cardiphonia,’’ 332. 
iepeé, M. N., and M. I.,—their discov- 
eries in photography, 482, 485. 


Norfolk, educational contrast between and 


Haddington, 54, 55. 


considered in connection with oneanother, | Notes on the Inhalation of Sulphuric Ether, 


137—the inhabitants of Madagascar are | 
of varied origin, 138—the negro race—the | 
Hovas—form of Government, 139—the | 


in the practice of Midwifery. By J. Y- 


Simpson, 169. 


natives nearly barbarous—sunk in idola- | Painless operations in Surgery, 169—this 


try—their passion forinfanticide, 140—the | 
present sovereign a woman of great wick- 
edness, 141-~-their religion, 142—effect | 


subject interesting to all, 169—former at- 
tempts at etherization, 171—pneumatic 
medicine, 172— Dr. Pearson — Nysten, 
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173—sulphuric ether has long been used, | 
174—history of the discovery, 175—Mr. | 
Liston’s letter to Professor Miller, 176— | 
promulgation of the discovery in Scotland, | 
177—Mr. Horace Wells’ claim, 178—Sir | 
Humphry Davy’s, 179—America must 
have the credit of the first announce- 
ment of etherization, 1 80—effects of ether, 
181—very various, 182—the dream of 
ether, 183—resemblance to intoxication, 
185—examples, 186—duration of effects, 
187—mode of administration, 189—toler- 
ance of ether, 191—possible bad effects of 
ether, 192—its risks, ] 95—precautions in 
its use, 197 —its advantages, 198—its use | 
in midwifery, 201—its use to the lower 
animals, 205—the duty of investigating 
its properties, and of acknowledging from 
whom is the gift, 206. 

Parker, Mr. Theodore, 356. See De Wette. | 

Petty, Sir W.,— his testimony as to the 
eause of the outrages in Ireland, 522, 523. | 

Photography — the art of drawing by the 
agency of light, 465_approximation to the 
invention by Mr. Wedgewood, and Sir 
Humphry Davy, 467 —discoveries by 
Mr. Talbot, 469— experiments by Mr. 
Reade, 470—Mr. Talbot’s double process, 
471 — single process described, 473 — 
different forms of photography, 474— 
improvements on Mr. Talbot’s process, | 
475—supposed improvements, 477—pla- 
giarism by M. Blanquart-Evrard, 478, | 
479—superiority of Mr. Talbot’s process, 
479—defects of photography, 480—im- 








provements in positive Talbotypes, 481— 
history of the Daguerreotype, 482, 484— 
Niepeé and Daguerre liberally rewarded 
by the French Government, 484, 485— | 
Daguerre’s process, 486—improvements 
by M. Claudet, 487, 488 — Dr. Kar- 
sten’s accelerating liquid, 489—photoge- 
nic focus, 490—reversion of picture, 490 
—gilding and electrotyping, 491etching 
of Daguerreotypes, 492—influence of co- 
lours, 493—Dr. Draper’s researches, 494 | 


—opposite actions in the spectrum, 495— | 


‘recent discoveries by M. Claudet, 496— | 
‘experiments by Hunt, Karsten,and Knorr, | 
497Fizeau, 498—Marten’s panoramic | 
camera, 499—importance of the art, 500 | 
—invisible images in solid and fluid sur- | 
faces, 501—Moser’s researches, 502—ex- | 
tensive application of the art, 503—value 

in the arts, 504. | 

Political agents in India, 420. 

Political economy of a famine, 247 Politi- | 
cal economy, definition of, 247—falsely 
accused, 248, 249—>political economy of a 
general famine, 250—Rise of prices in 
seasons of scarcity explained, 250—ulti- 
tate good resulting therefrom, 251—flue- 
tuation in prices exceeds fluctuation in 
quantity, 252—difficulty of combination | 
among dealers our great security, 253— | 
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impossibility of competition and bad ef- 
fects of monopoly in the remote parts of 
Scotland and Ireland, 254, 255—means of 
purchasing as necessary as supplies of 
food, 255—the present visitation a local 
famine, 256—preservation of human life 
the paramount object, 257—extent of 
death from starvation, 257, 258—differ- 
ence between the famine of 1801 and that 
of 1847, 258,259_equalization of pressure 
effected in some measure by spontaneous 
benevolence, 260, 261—interference of 
Government necessary, 261, 262—Stop- 
page of distilleries, 262, 263--increase of 
purchasing power raises prices of food, 
and tends to equalize the pressure of fa- 
mine, 264, 265—argument in favour of 
distilleries, 266—double benefit resulting 
from high prices in times of scarcity, 267, 
268—public measures and private bene- 
volence for relief of famine in France, 
369, 270—food, and means of purchasing 
it in the country, 271—Sir R. Peel’s pro- 
posal of a direct taxation, 272—effect of 
direct taxation on trade, 273—resourees 
of a nation within itself, 274-~a direct 
taxation recommended for the improve- 
ment of Ireland and the Highlands, 275 
—its effect on the higher classes, 276— 
consumption the great end of production, 
277—means by which an improvement in 
the state of Ireland must be carried out, 
278—effect of the new poor law in Scot- 
Jand, 279—Irish poor law, 279—neces- 
sity of special measures for the present 
exigency, 280—Parliamentary Commis- 
sion, 280—what the character and ob- 
jects of its members ought to be, 281— 
importance of the present opportunity, 
282—commission on the State of Landed 
Property in Ireland, 282—emigration 
from Ireland, 282—importance of an eco- 
nomical Survey of Ireland, 283—impo- 
licy of a New Poor Law at this time, 284 
—necessity for its amendment, 285—pro- 
posed commission, greatness of means re- 
quired by it, 285-—its great object, 286— 
answer to the question, Why there should 
be such numerous deaths by starvation, 
while there is such abundance of means ? 
286, 287—Relief Committees, 288—im- 
portance of co-operation with Landhold- 
ers, 288—benefits which may result 
from Ireland’s present calamity, 289— 
inefficiency of the Relief Committees, 
290—Duty of Landed Proprietors, 290. 


Poor Law in Scotland and Ireland, 279—of 


England, 285-288. See Political Economy. 


Poor-Law Act for Ireland, 507. 
Popular Serial Literature. 


Punch and the 
Churchman’s Monthly Magazine, 110, 
1]1—reason for reviewing works that are 
not yet complete, 112—the Knight of 
Gwynne— Charles 0’ Malley, 113—the au- 
thor of the Pickwick Papers, 114—the 
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Battle of Life, 114-116—Dombey & Son, 
116—Florence Dombey,. 117—Christo- 
pher Tadpole, 117-119—Vanity Fair, 119, 


120—contributors to Punch character- | 


ized, 120, 121—Comic History of Eng- 


land, 122—Knight’s Volumes and Cham- | 
bers’s Tracts, 123, 124—Coleridge’s ac- | 


count of Prudence, 124, 125—The Com- 
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| Yailway terminus in Glasgow, 65—miser- 
| able condition of prisons in the last cen- 
| tury, 66—Howard’s three visits to Scot- 
land, 67—improvements effected by him 
| 68—negleet of physical training, 69- 

lessons that may be learned from the En 

lish, 70—danger of procrastination, 71. 
Swainson, Mr. See Dogs. 


missioner—description of a fox-hunt, 126- | 


128—London by moonlight, 128, 129— | 


duelling, 129, 130—Fitzurse murdered by 
a maniac, 13l—closing scene of Lord 
Outrun, 132, 133—Comment by Punch on 


Mr. M‘Neile’s petition to the Queen, 134 | 
—the Old Year and the New Year, 136. | 
Pottinger, Lieutenant, in the Durbar of | 


Kamran, 433. 
Priority of Discovery and Priority of Publi- 
cation, relative value of, 233-244—dan- 


gers of premature publication, 235-236— | 


Patent laws of Europe, 237, 238. 


Reade, Mr.—his experiments in photo- 
graphy, 470. 

Reclamation of waste lands in Ireland, 512. 

Religions of the World, Maurice’s—Legacy 
of the Honourable Robert Boyle, 299, 300 
—Mahometanism, 301, 302—Christian- 
ity, 302, 303. 

Rice, cultivation of, 401, 402. 

Romaine, Rev. William, 328, 329. 

Russian intrigues in India, 429, 


Sale of encumbered estates in Ireland act, 
509. 
Scottish History, crisis in, from 1700 to 1705, 


Simeon, Rev. Charles, his conversion, 333— 


is the means of extensive usefulness in | 


the Church, 334, 335—his solicitude for 
the Jews, 330. 

Simpson, J. Y. See Notes, &e. 

Sinde, Province of, 438. 


Smith, Albert, his close imitation of Dickens, | 


118, 119. 


Spenser’s view of the state of Ireland two | 


centuries ago, 538. 


State of Scottish Towns—Condition of Glas- | 
gow, 55, 56—contrast between the cottiers | 
of Scotland and Wales, 57,538—great dis- | 
regard of cleanliness among the poor of | 
Scottish towns, 58, 59—introduction of | 
daylight the first step towards improving | 


the dwellings of the poor, 59, 60—intimate 
connection between filth and fever, 61— 
immense loss annually sustained by the 
prevalence of fever, 62—fever bill of Glas- 


gow for five years, 63—necessity for some | 
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| Talbot and Talbotype. See Photography. 

| Tate, J. R. See Madeira. 

| Tahiti : a Review of the Origin, Character, 
and Progress of French Roman Catholic 
Efforts for the destruction of English Pro- 
testant Missions in the South Seas. By 
Mark Wilkes, 137. 

Taylor, Bishop Jeremy, his birth and early 
education 294, 295—residence in Wales, 
295—his death and character, 297, 298— 
observations on his works, 298, 299. 

| Tea, cultivation of, 404, 405. 

| Thornton’s History of British India, 420. 

| Titmarsh, M. A., differences between his 

| and Mr. Dickens’ works, 119, 120—ad- 
dress to him as the representative of 
Punch, 120-122. 

Toplady, Rev. Augustus, his writings, 321 
—his preaching and early death, 322. 

| Treatise on the Inhalation of Ether. 


By 
J. Robinson, Surgeon-Dentist, 169. 


Union, effects of the, on the religion and 
politics of Scotland, 542-545. 

Uranus, discrepancies between its observed 
and calculated places, 209. 
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Venn, Rev. Henry, his eminent piety and 
usefulness, 327, 328. 
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Walker, Rev Samuel, means of his conver- 
sion, 319, 320-_fruits of his ministry, 320 

Wedgewood, Thomas, -— his approximation 
to the discovery of photography, 467. 

Wellington’s opinion of political agent: 
India, 427. 

Wesley, Rev. John, contrast between and 
Whitefield, 313, 314—his piety and gene- 
rosity, 315—his activity, 316. 

Whewell, Professor, his opinion of the study 
of final causes, 5. See Final Causes. 

Whitefield, Rev. George, his college life, 

|  310—his ordination and zeal in his work, 

| 3ll—style of his preaching 312, 313. 

| Wilkes, Mark. See Tahiti. 

| Wolves, their resemblance to dogs, 36. See 

Dogs. 
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